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ANCIENT MAGIC AND ASTROLOGY. 


ORIGIN OF MAGIC. 

Tue practice of magic by communi- 
ties or individuals presupposes among 
these or those a belief in the exist- 
ence of beings imperceptible by the 
human senses, also in occult power 

ssessed by apparently inert matter. 

he object of magic rites is to subject 
these imperceptible beings, or the 
powerful influences inherent in matter 
to human wills and wishes, or to ren- 
der them powerless to do harm. 

A confidence, then, in the virtue of 
magic, when exerted under certain 
conditions, is inconsistent with the 
belief of a supreme being, as professed 
by the Hebrews of ancient or modern 
times, and still more so with faith in 
the Divine Economy made known to 
us in the Christian revelation. Magic 
is the natural result of idolatry in all 
the forms which it has ever assumed 
or will ever assume to the end of time. 
Famine, pestilence, danger from un- 
known quarters, the destructive quali- 
ties inherent in the animate and 
inanimate creation, especially in fire, 
water, wind, and lightning, are things 
which, though dreaded and guarded 
against by the Christian, he looks on 
only as senseless instruments in the 
hand of Providence which cannot 
exceed the agencies appointed to 
them. But in the mind of the 
heathen all are gifted more or less 
with consciousness, and inclined to 
work evil, and thereforeto be charmed 
from their inimical intents,.or pre- 
vented by powerful spells from exe- 
cuting them. 

The origin of idolatry, and of con- 
sequent magic practices, is differently 
accounted for, according as the intel- 
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lects employes in the investigations 
are enlightened by revelation or left 
to the self-deceptions of rationalism. 
The Christian finds idolatry to have 
arisen from the gradual forgetfulness 
of the primitive revelation while 
handed from one generation to an- 
other, and the increasing corruption of 
manners tending more and more to 
obscure the mental perceptions, the 
farther the removal from the days 
when man dwelt in Eden. By de- 
grees creatures and unseen influences, 
and the departed spirits of ancestors, 
hid the Creator from the mental 
sight of human kind, usurped in a 
degraded form his attributes, and 
altars were raised to their worship. 
The Pantheists of our days—men 
worthy to sit in the chair of the 
ancient Egyptian priests--account for 
the spread of idolatry otherwise. 
The living entity having by exerting 
its energies worked its way up from 
the muscle or oyster through the 
stages of reptile and monkey (omitting 
residences in other houses of life), 
finds itself by a miracle exceeding 
in magnitude the creation of the 
world, an INTELLIGENT but helpless 
animal, having no more legs than the 
bird, but unprovided with its hard beak 
or good covering of feathers, or its won- 
derful engines on which it rapidly soars 
upwards or darts forwards from its 
enemies. Not satisfied with hisnumber 
of my omy he goes down on all 
fours, but finds no improvement in 
his bodily comfort. He feels himself 
inferior in everything that tends to 
his well-being, to all the living 
creatures whose acquaintance he 
makes, and unable to escape those 
4] 
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dangers or inconveniences against 
which they are better or worse 
a He is seized with appre- 
ension of the many agents of harm, 
with which his weak, helpless con- 
dition makes him acquainted, and 
begins to devise means to propitiate 
them, hence the first form of idol- 
atry—viz., fetichism. Against the 
latter portion of this theory we intend 
to make no objection; but anyone 
amenable to the dictates of natural 
religion, or even the weaker influence 
of reason, must ever instinctively re- 
ject the theory of the ignorant, help- 
ess condition of primeval humanity, 
or the possible development of mere 
instinct into human intelligence. 

Worship and supplication were 
naturally the creature’s earliest at- 
tempts at communication with his 
Creator; but in proportion as the 
government of the visible world 
seemed divided among inferior powers 
in descending gradations, men began 
to devise various modes, not only of 
conciliating these influences, but even 
of controling them by certain mystic 
processes and formulas. 


UNBELIEF AND QUASI-SPIRITUALISM. 

According to the teachers of the 
development and perfectability sys- 
tem, all science was at first some 
limmering of actual truth, coloured 
y a belief in the independent wills 
of the different portions of the 
material world and of natural powers. 
“The moon and stars in their motions 
were interested in the fates and con- 
ditions of the human race, and acted 
toward man in a friendly or hostile 
manner according as they were well 
or ill-pleased. The winds, seas, and 
clouds would be favourable or the 
reverse, in proportion as they were 
rendered propitious by sacrifices or 
indignant by man’s neglect in 
paying them homage due. It was 
the same with the hurtful or bene- 
ficent properties of natural products 
and their combinations. So botany, 
chemistry, astronomy, and other 
sciences into which the phenomena 
of nature entered, sprung from fanci- 
ful and erroneous hypotheses at first. 
These original erroneous principles 
were rejected in time according as 
map acquired experience, and found 
the laws of nature and the combina- 
tions of substances not directed by 


the caprice, the likings, or dislikings 
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of the elements or their combinations. 
Hence proficiency in science will tend 
to eradicate superstitious notions.” 

This theory looks plausible enough, 
but is proved unsound by experience. 
Science has made and is making great 
conquests in our days, yet delusions 
in respect to the invisible world and 
the communications of its denizens 
with ourselves are more prevalent 
than during what we are pleased to 
call the dark ages. Formerly poetry, 
and awe, and something of the sub- 
lime accompanied such communica- 
tions, but now, instead of elevating 
ordinary phenomena into the region 
of the mystical and sublime, we 
degrade spiritual essences and their 
manifestations below the level of 
common life. You want to know the 
opinion of John O’Nokes’ ghost on 
things in general and instead of this 
disembodied spirit suspending for the 
moment your bodily functions and 
speaking to the soul’s inner sense, it 
takes something resembling a vulgar 
wooden hammer, and beats its ideas 
into the wooden head of its ques- 
tioner. “Oh, mighty shades of Julius 
Cesar, of Fergus Mac Re, of the 
Bodach Glas, and all ye other airy 
essences, which have ever dignified 
poem or romance with your presence, 
exert your power and keep these 
ignorant and ill-bred spirits from de- 
grading the unseen world in the eyes 
of the leaden and wooden souls of 
our time, who, though deaf to the 
voice of revealed religion, are ready 
to fall down and worship every god- 
less impostor who has pence enough 
to furnish a darkened room with the 
needful spirit-apparatus.” 


DEGRADATION 0. DEVELOPMENT. 

But science with primeval man did 
not originate with such childish and 
erroneous antecedents. The Creator 
along with other needful gifts en- 
dowed man at his creation with such 
knowledge as was needful in his 
state, and capacity to seize on what 
would be further requisite as time 
went on. 

The slight allusions in the Scrip- 
tures to antediluvian life imply pro- 
ficiency in the arts in that early 
period, and the stupendous piles rear- 
ed by the near descendants of Noah 
bear testimony to the mechanical 
knowledge possessed by the genera- 
tions which enjoyed existence’ soon 
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after the Flood. Nostudent interested 
about the ancient Egyptians, or Chal- 
deans, or Hindoos, need be reminded 
of the interest these peoples felt 
in the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
and any right-minded believer, in 
the authenticity of the Scripture 
narrative, requires no argument to 
be assured that these and the other 
early dwellers on the earth had some 
notion of astronomy before their 
knowledge degenerated into astrology. 
In the dispersions and troubles na- 
turally arising from fast increasin 

population, knowledge and prima 
revelations faded in the minds of 
ordinary people, and only some few 
particularly privileged individuals re- 
tained possession of these gifts. As 
intelligent worship became dim and 
interrupted, and creature or demon 
worship began to prevail these pri- 
vileged spirits, just spoken of, used 
their superior knowledge to enhance 
their own consideration in the eyes 
of the vulgar. By the exercise of 
ingenious devices, and by some re- 
tained knowledge of natural philoso- 
phy and chemistry they performed 
such things as passed for the effects 
of supernatural power. As priests of 
their divinities they kept up the de- 
ceptions of idolatry by these and 
other means, and, of course, made no 
efforts for the advancement of the 
crowd in divine or human knowledge. 
It was not the acquisition of this or 
that people in science or art that un- 
deceived the nations on the subject 
of idolatry or magic. Nothing could 
have effected the happy change but 
the visible descent of the Son of Gop 
among his creatures. 


MAGIC PROCESSES. 


The medicine men of the Ameri- 
can Indians, the obi men of the 
Negroes, the piaches of the Carib- 
bean Indians, the payangs of the 
Malays, the chamans of the Mongols: 
degraded representatives of the pom- 
pous flamens of classic times, have 
still many things in common with 
them, including self-deception and hy- 
pocrisy in almost equal proportions. 

“These priests unite in themselves 
the functions of the seer, the prophet, 
the exorcist, the miracle-worker, the 
physician, the fabricator of idols and 
amulets, They neither insist on mo- 
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rality nor good works; they do not 
keep up regular worship, do not regu- 
larly serve temple or altar. No one 
calls on them except in cases of 
necessity, but they do not the less 
exercise empire over the population 
to whom they stand in the relation of 
sacred ministers. They dread their 
power, and in particular their resent- 
ment, and have a blind confidence in 
their knowledge. These sorcerers 
have in their look, their attitude, 
something which inspires fear, and 
acts on the imagination. This arises 
no doubt from the care they take to 
invest their countenance with a cha- 
racter at once imposing and awe- 
inspiring. For this purpose they 
employ various stimulants to excite 
their faculties, to give themselves 
factitious powers for the time being, 
and induce hallucinations, convulsive 
motions, or ecstasies which they look 
on as divine fits. For they are fre- 
quently dupes of their own deliriums. 
Saas Owing to this blending of 
cunning and folly, these sorcerers 
succeed in becoming among their 
tribes considerable personages, fre- 
quently magistrates or chiefs.”* 
Wherever women have ventured to 
exercise the priestly office, the zeal of 
their votaries is sure to be kept at a 
high point. Besides the instinctive 
tendency in man to treat with con- 
sideration her who is the complement 
of his being, the excitable female 
temperament, the tendency to enthu- 
siasm, to hysterical exaltations of the 
intellect, and the greater proneness 
to belief, will always tend to make 
woman’s ministry more effective with 
the ordinary class of men naturally 
inclined to go along with those who 
seem thoroughly sincere in their pro- 
fessions. It would-be difficult for the 
visitor at Delphi to mistrust the 
priestess placed on the sacred tripod. 
She was inspired for the moment with 
a frenzied intellect, and in an exalted 
state of imagination, she uttered 
things which if repeated to herself in 
her cool moments, she could not re- 
cognise as having ever passed through 
her mind. Perhaps she was aided by 
whatever Saselaies demons then 
pessessed, who, if we are to believe in 
the New Testament, were permitted 
in certain cases to tako bodily 
sion even of some among the faithful. 


* La Magie et l'Astrologie dans l'Antiquité et au Moyen Age Par L. F. Alfred 


Maury, Paris; Didier et C*. 
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Medicinal plants and herbs were in 
as much requestamong thesorcerers of 
antiquity as they areat this day among 
the Pagans of Asia and Africa. Who- 
ever has not read Monte Cristo can 
have but a feeble idea of the bright 
Elysium into which a preparation of 
the Egyptian hemp can transport its 
consumer. Anciently the Pagan 
priests of Syria would subject the 
senses of temple visitors to ecstatic 
visions, furnished by the fumes of 
drugs, and by presenting to their 
sight pictures or groups artistically 
disposed would give their thoughts 
my aspirations whatever direction 
they pleased. There is every proba- 
bility that they performed mesmeric 
operations on them. There are very 
few processes in charlatanism prac- 
tised in our days, either in Europe or 
America, which were not known in 
ancient Egypt, ancient Greece, and 
ancient Italy. 

When the imagination was suffi- 
ciently exalted by means of narcotics, 
it was not difficult to present before 
the excited and bewildered sense of 
the patient the image of a departed 
parent or relative, and bring about 
communication by means of ventrilo- 

uism or the agency of assistants. 
vages to this day will bring them- 
selves under the management of 
their sorcerers, and by means of nar- 
cotics, and ghostly music, and violent 
dances, to the sight and hearing of 
their dead relatives. The officiating 
magicians of all these peoples en- 
deavour to preserve their ——— by 
living apart from the tribe,jand show- 
ing themselves only on urgent 
occasions. They are supposed to 
possess the power of rendering them- 
selves invisible. Occasionally, in the 
cases of predictions unfulfilled, or 
cures not effected, punishment is in- 
flicted on the wise man, but if he 
escapes with life, he regains his for- 
mer influence sooner or later. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE CHALDEANS AND 
PFERGIANS, 


The Chaldeans looked on the sun, 
the moon, and the jive planets as the 
Dii Majores, the sun of course occu- 
pying the sovereignty. In the yearly 
progress of the sun and moon, they 
supposed them to pass through twelve 
residences of the gods, each residence 
being parcelled off in three divisions. 
Thirty-six deities thus watched over 
the world, eighteen abo ‘¢ the horizon, 
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and eighteen below it. The seven 
divinities mentioned they distin- 
guished by the title of “Interpreters,” 
as they supposed that earthly occur- 
rences depended on their progress 
and inter-relations. Saturn being 
apparently farthest off, or highest of 
all the rest, was looked on as the 
interpreter in chief. The original 
names borne by these heavenly bodies 
in the language of the early Sueians 
in Mesopotamia are not known. 
Their later appellations were Bel the 
ancient (Saturn), Bel (Jupiter), 
Merodach (Mars), Nebo (Mercury), 
Sin (the Moon), Mylitta or Baalthis 
(Venus), the last two being con- 
sidered female divinities. 

From their positions in the houses - 
of the Zodiacal gods at the births of 
men, or at the commencement of any 
undertaking, the priests deduced the 
future fortunes of the newly born, or 
the fortunate or unfortunate result of 
the enterprise. The fortuitous or 
frequent coincidences of starry con- 
junctions with meteorologic phenom- 
ena gave rise to a belief in the in- 
fluence of the planets on these last, 
and of course set the Zadkiels of the 
time on uttering weather prophecies. 

As the students of a certain Eng- 
lish school have endowed once ex- 
isting irrational animals with such 
miraculous energy, as raised them to 
the rank of rational beings, so M. 
Maury, above quoted, has appointed 
a class of Persian religionists, who 
rising out of the ignorance of the 
worshippers of nature and her mani- 
festations, determined that there 
must be an intelligent, beneficent 
and powerful Being, Creator of all 
that is well disposed and essentially 
good in the world. 

It would be much easier for 
Messrs. Maury, Renan, and Co., to 
deduce this worship of a superior 
being, though inferior to the Hebrew 
idea, from a pristine knowledge and 
worship of Jehovah. We have used 
the word inferior, as the Ormuzd of 
the Persian sages, though exceed- 
ingly powerful, and the origin of 
every good matter and influence in 
nature, was obliged to endure the ex- 
istence of Ahriman, an independent 
power, and the originator of every- 
thing evil. Ormuzd (Ahoura Mazda, 
the Living Wise) had for ministers 
the Amschaspands (Divine Immor- 
tals), the tutelar angels, represented 
by the heavenly bodies, the /zeds, 
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protectors of natural phenomena, 
and the Ferouers, Genii representing 
the active principles of nature. The 
Deevs or Dews were the ministers of 
Ahriman (Angramanyou, the ill-in- 
tentioned), and delighted in executing 
his malevolent designs. The Persians 
revered the sun as the most striking 
manifestation in the world of the 
beneficent Ormuzd. The strife be- 
tween the two opposing powers, 
though obstinate, was not to be 
eternal. The Good Being would 
finally defeat the Evil One, and vir- 
tue and happiness reign throughout 
creation. 

The Magi (mog, mogbed, or mobed 
priest) were the priests and sages of 
this Mazdeisme. They naturally de- 
vised charms and spells for protection 
against the Deevs, and invoked the 
aid of the beneficent ministers of 
Ormuzd—the good Genii. These 
charms and incantations were essen- 
tially of the character of those used 
then and since by all dabblers in 
magic, which name has peoneniy been 
bequeathed to the world by the Magi. 

Among the religious traditiatis of 
the Aryans a remarkable one was the 
self-immolation of the Divinity Soma, 
who for the weal of the human race 
allowed himself to be crushed in a 
mortar, and afterwards rose in‘glory. 
The plant Soma, an emblem of his 
beneficence, is endowed with super- 
natural qualities, infusing vigour, 
virtue, especially purity into the 
souls of cos who eat it and drink 
its decoction. What can this be but 
a modified form of a primeval revela- 
tion of the self-sacrifice of the Re- 
deemer, and the institution made at 
the last supper ? 

Of Zoroaster, to whom is attribu- 
ted the writing of the sacred books 
of the ancient Persians, some frag- 
ments only are preserved. The 
Greeks making no distinction between 
the Chaldeans and Persians, looked 
on Zoroaster as the inventor of magic. 
The Manicheans who had their origin 
in Christian times, carried the duality 
of the governing power of the world 
into their aaa system. 
Hence their denunciation of marriage, 
and other beneficent or harmless 
things as coming from the Evil Prin- 
ciple, and to be avoided accordingly. 


ROYPTIAN DARKNESS, 


The Egyptian mythology was 
essentially the same as that of the 
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Chaldeans. Nature and her mani- 
festations being the object of the 
cultus of these peoples, the teachers 
of the Nile Valley cherished the sys- 
tem in its full development. 
living things were the result and dis- 
play of the energy and life-producing 
powers of nature, and therefore to be 
rendered religious worship. 

The Egyptian priests, as their 
Chaldean brethren in Babylon, were 
a anes exclusive and conser- 
vative body. Possessing many secrets 
in natural philosophy and chemistry, 
thought by moderns to have only 
been revealed in these latter times of 
ours, they were judged by the mere 
laity, nobles and slaves, to be a 
sessed of supernatural powers. e 
mythology of Egypt compared to that 
of Persia exhibited its inferiority and 
grossness in many ways. The Magi 
invoked the beneficent genii by 
prayers and supplications. They used 
magic charms and formulas only 
against the evil ministers of Ahriman. 
The Egyptians however aspired at 
compelling both good and evil in- 
fluences to obey them. This they 
compassed by calling on the demon 
by his right name, he being amenable 
to no other spell. If the god or 
devil did not appear, and answer to 
his proper appellation, the invoker 
threatened him. Porphyry, the 
Platonic philosopher (born at 
233), was scandalized by this assump- 
tion of the Egyptian priests, and 
thus took their impudence to task:— 

“Tam profoundly disgusted with 
the idea that those whom we invoke 
as the most powerful, should receive 
orders as the weakest of beings, and 
that while exacting from their wor- 
shippers the exercise of justice, they 
must show themselves ready to do 
myer things when they receive the 
order. Moreover though they hear 
not the prayers of the lascivio 
they cannot refuse to assist immo 
wretches in their prosecution of illicit 
indulgences,” 

The pagan in quest of wealth, of 
luxury, or of revenge, was ever 
obliged to bear in mind that the 
original names should be used. No 
modification of them in the | 
of the country of the magician vol 
do. So it was the — feeling 
among the Greeks and Romans that 
their gods or demons could not be com- 
pelled to obey orders of any kind unless 
addressed by their names in the Egypt- 
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ian or Syriac tongue. This we learn 
from the “ Mysteries of Egypt,” at- 
tributed to Iamblichus (third cen- 
tury). The impression seems to have 
been very general in the East. The 
Essenes,a J ewish sect distinguished by 
their transcendentalism oak venbie 
of angels, bound themselves never to 
reveal the names of these Intelligen- 
ces to any but the initiated, there 
being a cabalistic virtue in the sound. 

A person living under the benign 
influence of Christianity has no idea 
of the state of abject fear in which 
the life of a “ miserable pagansinner” 
was passed. Probably he had ever 
before his mind’s eye some disaster 
promised by the conjuncture of the 
stars at his birth. Then there were 
so many influences at work whom he 
was obliged to propitiate if benefi- 
cent, or disable if the reverse. Every 
pert of his body was under the in- 

uence of a divinity. He had to 
watch for the rising of the star under 
whose particular charge he was 
placed, and every day some god or 
other had to be invoked and sacri- 
ficed to. The most popular god or 
goddess would show no favour but 
the reverse to any mortal who was 
not assiduous in their service with 
incense and sacrifice. And after all, 
these laborious and unceasing efforts 
would merely procure favourable 
treatment during this life. The bad 
man, the contemner of the gods, 
would get an awful reception in the 


next world, and the elysium promised 
to the good was of a very comfortless 
character. 


MAGIC AMONG THE GREEKS. 

The established worship of the gods 
and god among thé Greeks was 
accom by an undercurrent of 
magic ices carried on by profes- 
sors not recognised by the political or 
ecclesiastical authorities, but much 
in request by the mass of the people 
for cures of their ailments, for love 
philters, poisons in some cases, and 
inflictions of various ills on obnoxious 
individuals. Itinerant savans in the 
black art of the day charmed ser- 
pents, procured or averted winds, and, 
according to their own statemefts, 
could change men into brutes. The 
women of Thessaly were as famous 
as in last century were the Lanca- 
shire witches. Their specialty con- 
sisted in bringing down the moon 
from her sphere, and in composing 
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pers and love potions. Of the 
ealings of these disreputable wise 
men and women recorded in the 
works of Lucian and Apuleius we 
have already treated. The nobler 
sex could not submit to be outdone 
by weak women, so the Goétai, call- 
ing on the infernal deities in dismal 
and fearful tones, obliged them to 
assist their clients, who never re- 
sorted to these wretches but for the 
gratification of revenge or some other 
evil passion. The authorities strongly 
discountenanced the proceedings of 
these sorcerers and witches, and pun- 
ished them when they had the oppor- 
tunity. The introduction of the 
Syrian rites into Greece added con- 
siderably to the quantity of those 
contraband articles. The high priests 
of Zeus, Ares, and Poseiddn disliked 
and despised the worship of the 
foreign divinities, who, compared to 
the high ruling powers of Olympus. 
were mere Daiméns. The original 
Syrian words and formularies being 
still retained were looked on by the 
Greeks as possessed of magic power 
in themselves. The rites as may be 
supposed shunned the day, thus giv- 
ing the professors opportunities for 
the supposed appearance of demons, 
and the souls of the departed. The 
invocations were of an awe-inspiring 
and gloomy description, and the ma- 
terials used of a horrible and disgust- 
ing character. Everything about 
them tended to cherish superstitions 
of a sombre and cruel character. 


ANCIENT MAGICAL OPERATIONS, 

The most appalling of their incan- 
tations were those in which the triple 
Hecate was charmed down from her 
sphere. Curious readers will find 
that the particular ingredients used 
in the rites continued in request till 
the days of Shakespeare and even 
those of Robert Burns. They are 
specified in “ Macbeth” and “Tam 

’Shanter.” 

Porphyry already mentioned has 
left a rather harmless recipe—com- 
municated by Hecate herself to some 
favourite worshippers—to be used 
when they had need of her. 

“Form an image of the knobbed 
roots of the wild rue ; fasten to it the 
bodies of lizards, of which you shall 
take as many as I have forms. Bruise 
these along with myrrh, storax, and 
incense, and leave them exposed to 
the air while the moon is in her in- 
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crease. Then make your invocation 
in these terms :— 

“*Come O Infernal, terrestrial, 
and celestial Bombo, goddess of the 
highways and the cross roads ;—thou 
who bringest us light, who walkest 
in the dark, enemy of light, friend 
and companion of darkness ; thou 
whom the barking of dogs and the 
shedding of blood rejoice ;—who 
walkest in darkness among the tombs ; 
—thou who covetest blood, and who 
bringest terror on mortals ;—Gorgo, 
Mormo, moon of a thousand forms, 
be present at our sacrifices with pro- 
pitious eyes |’ 

“Do these things with care. You 
shall construct for me a tabernacle 
made with wild laurel, whose seed 
was never laid in the earth by man, 
and having addressed fervent prayers 
to the image, you shall behold me in 
your next sleep.” 

Ovid in the fifth book of the “ Me- 
tamorphoses” has furnished a most 
graphic picture of Medea’s proceed- 
ing when about restoring her aged 
father-in-law to the enjoyment of 
youth. Laying aside the superna- 
tural phases, the description furnishes 
us with an apt illustration of our 
subject. 

“Three nights went by, and the 
horns had disappeared, and the disc 
was full, and Luna shone on the 
earth in the full splendour of her orb. 
Medea went forth from her chamber 
with feet bare, robes unbound, and 
hair falling loose on her shoulders, 
and walked on in the undisturbed si- 
lence of the still night. Deep quiet 
had relaxed the powers of men, fowl, 
and the wild beasts. The foliage was 
unstirred, no breeze disturbed the 
still ether, the stars alone sparkled. 
To these, extending her arms, three 
times she turned round, three times 
she sprinkled her flowing hair with 
water taken from the stream, and 
letting her mantle fall on the hard 
ground she broke the silence with 
solemn tones. 

“*Q night,’ she cried, ‘never di- 
vulging mysteries, O stars accom- 

anying Luna with your nocturnal 

res, O triple Hecate conscious of our 
ee. sks Ye gods of the 
woods, ye gods of the night, come at 
my call ;—ye by whose aid, and when 
T will,—the ‘rivers return to their 
sources between their astonished 
banks, the raging waves lie still, and 
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the viper’s jaws are broken by my 
potent spells! Come ye, by whose 
might I shake the forests, I make 
the hills tremble, the earth to bellow, 
the dead to come forth from their 
tombs, and even thee, O Hecate, to 
descend from thy place. The very 
chariot of the sun, my grandsire, 
waxes pale, and the bright dawn 
fades under my spells Now 
do I require powerful juices, by which 
old age renewed shall return to its 
flowery prime. And you will com- 
ply, for the stars have not sparkled 
in vain, and the chariot drawn by 
winged dragons is sent down.’ She 
ascends the car, she strokes the dra- 
gons’ necks, and shakes the light reins.” 

Borne in her splendid chariot, she 
now for nine days and nights traverses 
all the regions of Greece for power- 
ful herbs, the odours of which serve 
as nourishing food for her dragons, 
and enable them to cast their old 
skins and appear in new ones. Hay- 
ing returned she avoids all contact 
with her family, and goes on with the 
needful ceremonies. 

“She raised two altars of turf— 
that on the right hand to Hecate, 
that on the left to the goddess of 
Youth. These she surrounded with 
vervain and foliage, and performed 
the sacred rites near two trenches 
from which the earth was flung out. 
She pierced the neck of a sheep and 
filled the trenches with its gore. She 
then filled goblets with wine and 
blood, and poured out a stream of 
words, and invoked the gods of earth, 
and besought the king of hell and his 
queen not yet to deprive the members 
of the aged man of life. 

“When she had propitiated these 
powers with prayers and a long mut- 
tered succession of charms, she ordered 
the helpless frame of the aged son 
to be brought, and she put the motion- 
less frame into deep sleep with her 
charmed song. She ordered Ason’s 
son (Jason, her husband) to with- 
draw ; she ordered the attendants to 
withdraw ; she forbade the eyes of the © 
Nea to look on. All vanished, 

fedea, with hair dishevelled like a 
Bacchante, encircled the glowi 
altars in measured paces, dip 
splintered torches in the trench, and 
kindled them, thus blood-stained, on 
the altars. Three times she purified 
the insensible body with fire, with 
water, with sulphur. 
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“Meanwhile the perntel drugs 
were bubbling and leaping in the 
brazen cauldron, and the white foam 
glistening. Within were roots cut in 
the vale of Hzmon, seeds, and 
flowers, and baleful juices. To these 
the enchantress added precious stones 
brought from the far east, and sands 
which the ebbing ocean had washed, 
and hoar-frost gathered by moon- 
light, and the wings and torn flesh of 
the screech-owl, and fragments of 
a wolf, that animal which can as- 
sume the form of a man. With 
these were intermixed the new scaly 
skin of an African serpent and the 
liver of a long-lived stag, and the head 
and bill of a raven which had seen 
nine generations of men (270 years). 

“When the enchantress had thrown 
together these ingredients, mixed 
with a thousand other nameless 
things, she stirred all, and thoroughly 
blended them with a sapless olive 
twig, which, thus moved in the hot 
liquid, soon became green, soon as- 
sumed leaves, and anon was laden 
with ripe fruit. Wherever the scum 
from the seething mass fell on the 
ground the spot was at once over- 
spread with flowers.” 

Medea, on witnessing this wonderful 
effect, lost no time, by ajudicious use of 
the lancet, in opening a large vein and 
letting out all the remaining blood of 
her father-in-law, supplying its place 
with the magic fluid from the caul- 
dron. What a pity that Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s “‘ Marquis of Steyne” had not 
been blessed with such a daughter-in- 
law! Alison immediately experienced 
the exhilaration of a youth of twenty- 
five, and received a corresponding 
constitution. Ovid furnishes a de- 
lightful picture of the transition 
scene, but it is foreign to our object. 

The magicians did not entirely 
trust to the workings of the imagina- 
tions of their clients. They made use, 
in the language of ar a of 
scenery, machinery, and decorations ; 
and a ingenious and well-adapted 
to their particular purposes these 
must have been, especially in the 
catacombs under the Egyptian tem- 
ples, if Moore’s “ Epicurean ” did not 
exaggerate what he experienced. “The 
deception by the bowl was thus 
managed. The postulant was intro- 
duced into a room, the ceiling of 
which was sky-blue. Underneath 
this room was another, and in the 
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centre of the floor of the upper one 
was cut a pretty wide aperture. A 
marble vessel filled with water and 
pepmen with a glass bottom was 
aid over this trap, and when the 
dupe’s awe and terror were sufficiently 
excited, he was desired to look into 
this vessel. In the lower apartment 
was visible such god or goddess as he 
longed yet dreaded to see, under a 
well disposed light, and the reflection 
of the azure ceiling from the surface 
of the water, gave the idea of the 
heavenly figure appearing from above. 

Glorious or frightful appearances 
were produced on the walls of dark- 
ened chambers by means of phos- 
phorus and chemical preparations, 
and voices were easily brought to 
add to the consternation of the con- 
sulter, and to his confidence in the 
wise man’s skill and power. The 
favourite mode of getting up the fear- 
ful apparition consisted in making 
the sketch with inflammable sub- 
stances, and when the visitor’s eyes 
were expanding in awful expectance, 
the train was skilfully fired, and the 
dazzling vision flashed on, him. Of 
course he had been trained to pros- 
trate himself ir the presence of the 
supernatural thing, and the interview 
was brought to a successful termina- 
tion through his own awe and the 
skilful management of the magic 
show-man. 

A striking and most imposing scene 
was sometimes enacted in this wise. 
In a darkened chamber in which the 
applicant was told he would be 
favoured by the sight of a divinity in 
the guise of a darting flame, the Archi- 
magus thundered out his most awful 
incantations, and at the decisive mo- 
ment his accomplice let go a kite 
carrying a lock of tow well imbued 
with an inflammable liquid, fire being 
adroitly applied at the moment of 
liberation. The poor bird frightened 
by the blaze sweptin every direction, 
while the still more frightened dupe 
with face to the earth was wrapt in 
awe and terror. 

The removal of the seat of the 
Syrian government from Babylon to 
Seleucia after the death of Alexander, 
caused a dispersion of the Chaldean 
seers, their college being broken up, 
and many made their way into 
Greece. The authority of the Olym- 
pian deities had been declining ; their 
morals had never been of the best, on 
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the testimony even of their own poet 
laureates, and their comparatively 
bright and genial character, was not 
calculated to hold head, as far as awe 
and terror were concerned, with the 
mysterious and dreaded deities of 
Egypt and Chaldea. So the Epicur- 
eans and other rationalists of the era, 
who, if they believed in the existence 
of Apollo, and Mercury, and Pallas, 
and Venus, stood in no awe of them, 
dreaded the undefined and terrible 
powers of the eastern demons, and 
consulted their quasi-priests, the 
magicians, on the approved modes of 
propitiating them, and consulting 
them concerning future events. They 
knew every circumstance in the gene- 
alogies and lives of their own gods, 
but the gods of Syria had shrouded 
themselves in mystery, and preferred 
the dread to the love of their wor- 
shippers, and so was their empire 
raised on the ruins of Olympus. This 
order of things passed from Greece to 
Rome. In the days of Augustus he 


who would not scruple to forswear 
the vow made to Dius Fidius, the 
deity of good faith, would not dare to 
— himself if his oath had been 


y Osiris. 

It seems strange that such sombre, 
even baleful ideas should be enter- 
tained of the planet identical with 
the cheerful huntress, Diana, the 
sister of the beneficent sun. Had 
there been any possibility of getting 
asight of the ruined and dreary sur- 
face of the planet, the thing would be 
explicable. The gradual change from 
the broad light-reflecting orb to the 
gloomy disk, the thin rim of light on 
one side giving to the rest of the sur- 
face a more mysteriously baleful as- 
pect must have had something to do 
in the repulsive idea entertained of 
the luminary of the night. 


REIGN OF MAGIC AMONG THE ROMANS, 


The Tuscan mythology had some- 
thing in it quite germain to the 
a belief of Chaldea and Egypt. 

ikenesses of their demons still pre- 
served on their pottery, are not cal- 
culated to infuse ideas of a cheerful 
mythology. In saying cheerful, we 
must be understood ‘to use the ex- 
pression in a relative sense for no 
mythology is essentially cheerful. 
The Romans borrowed their dreaded 
lemures and incubi, and succubi from 
the Etruscans and were the more 
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ready to adopt the gloomy super- 
stitions of Chaldea ma Egypt. These 
Etruscans and the early Romans 
dreaded the ghosts of their former 
acquaintances in the flesh as the Ice- 
landers do or lately did. The legend- 
ary literature of these last named 
people is full of the disgusting per- 
secution inflicted on living men and 
women by the /emures of their former 
acquaintances and lovers. Thestatues 
of the well-disposed souls * of their 
ancestors, the Lares, were indulged 
with niches in the penetralia, but 
at the festival of the Lemuria peo- 
es haunted by the lemures flung 
black beans over their shoulders, and 
ordered them nine separate times to 
begone. This ceremony rid the 
kitchens of their hateful presence. 

When civilization in Rome arrived 
at that unhealthy state so fertile in 
producing free-thinking and unbelief, 
those strong-minded people who 
would not pin their faith on the 
sleeves of flamen or haruspex, but 
yet had no chance of coming at the 
truth, hailed the arrival of the east- 
ern sorcerers and magicians, as they 
might probably possess receipts for 
procuring riches, health, and other 
worldly goods, by their power over 
the mysterious and dreaded divinities 
worshipped in Asia. In our own days 
a parallel has occurred. Folk who 
will not accept the truths of Chris- 
tian revelation rush for instruction 
and guidance to the living represent- 
atives of the Syrian sorcerers and 
witches, who profess the power of 
calling on the wretched essences re- 
lieved of their earthly bonds, but 
obliged to exist in the surrounding 
air, and unable to give information to 
their votaries except by thumpin 
wooden tables. To an ordinary min 
it would seem more easy to the spirits 
to produce articulate sounds by im- 
pressing the surrounding air with 
their breath, than to bring some hard 
substance in violent contact with 
wooden boards. The whole artifice 
is much more gross and clumsy than 
any peas ever adopted by ancient 
witch or wizard. 

The Roman law-makers were severe 
on these practitioners, who lent their 
services more frequently to do injury 
to their client’s unfriends than to do 
service to themselves. In the days 
of Catiline Rome was thronged with 
fortune-tellers, prophets, who pre- 
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tended to use the Sybilline books, 
and sorcerers, who concocted charms 
for inflicting evil. These were sup- 
posed invested with power to bring 
rain, hail, and wind-storms on the 
earth, and by casting prepared stones 
on Jands to render them sterile. 
Against these professors the laws 
were particularly severe. Those who 
did not like appeals to the judges 
against the workers of such cantrips, 
procured from their own pet magi- 
cians amulets and talismans of very 
strange forms. 

Juvenal, in his sixth satire, hu- 
taorously, but coarsely, illustrates 
the hold these Asiatic impostors had 
on the credulity of the Roman ladies, 
who, if all which the satirist relates 
of them be true, were the worst of 
universal womankind. The priest of 
Osiris and Isis possessed unbounded 
influence over them. Juvenal’s model 
lady presented him with a hundred 
eggs as a sacrificial offering, and some 
brown garments in which all her sins 
were wrapped uy. and their conse- 
quences to herself entirely removed, 
so that she need not fear any punish- 
ment for a whole year to come. One 
lady bribed the priest to obtain par- 
don for a fault which the most rigid 
Roman Catholic or High Church lady 
would not feel any need to confess. 
(The Roman matrons under the Em- 
pire were great sticklers for the gnat 
and camel system of morals.) The 
functionary stood before the triple- 
headed image in the temple of Osiris 
and Isis, the heads being those of a 
lion, a wolf,and a dog,and a silver ser- 
pentcoilingroundall. He began lustily 
to pray, and move his deity to for- 

ive his patroness, all the while keep- 
ing one eye steadily fixed on the 
image and the other on the fat goose 
and the broad thin cake, her contri- 
butions to the god’s («.¢., the priest’s) 
comfort. Tearseven were not spared, 
s0 deeply did the good man feel for 
the lady’s peace of soul, til] at last 
the serpent’s head nodded in sign of 
forgiveness. There was some simple 
machinery within the silver figure 
which the priest probably understood. 

We find in the same satire a poor 
Jewess interpreting to the same lady 
her own dreams concerning some 
good Juck about to happen to her 
pati t she was not considered 
worth athe goose and cake ; a small 
coin slipped into her hand satisfied 
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her. We feel for the poor woman’s 
misery, but would give the next 
rogue his due if in our power. He 
is an Armenian soothsayer, who, after 
feeling the still warm lungs of a 
slain dove, or the entrails of a 
chicken, or a dog, or even of a child, 
whom he would not scruple to kill, 
pee his lady visitor a devoted 
over or a large legacy from some 
childless Croesus. 

Great was the confidence reposed 
in the skill of such astrologers as had 
reached Rome from the banks of the 
Tigris by the married ladies, who 
flourished under the twelve Caesars, 
and to whose bad examples may per- 
haps be attributed some of the mis- 
takes of the heroines of our own 
sensational novels. The more fre- 
quently these knaves were punished 
by the executive the more they were 
sought for by disloyal wives, and ill- 
natured sisters, and daughters, and 
nieces, who consulted them on the 
time allotted for the deaths of their 
relatives, and frequently inquired 
whether their paramours would 
to spared to outlive themselves, 
an event earnestly wished for. 
One quoted by the satirist was so in- 
tent on knowing these things that 
she forgot whether she was born at 
the rising of Saturn, and thus threat- 
ened with misfortune, or if Venus, 
in conjunction with other planets at 
her birth, announced a happy life. 
She scarcely remembered whether the 
current month was propitious or the 
reverse to business. 

Another of Juvenal’s ladies was a 
thorough woman of business. She 
had ever in her handsalmanacs greasy 
and dog-eared, and in them she was 
kept au fait to the daily rising and 
setting of the constellations, and con- 
sequently the good or bad luck of 
herself and her acquaintance. The 
verses of Thrasyllus, the Platonist, 
who lad been thrown into the sea by 
order of Tiberius, were contained in 
another of her manuals. This was @ 
species of Boney’s Oraculum, which 
she took care to consult when her 
husband requested her to accompany 
him to the camp, or when she in- 
tended to take a promenade to the 
first mile-stone on the Appian Way, 
Unless she was encouraged by the 
inspection she would neither do one 
nor the other, 

If the corner of her eye itched she 
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consulted her ephemeris to see if the 
conjunctions of the planets was fa- 
vourable to the application of eye- 
salve. Perhaps she was ill and con- 
fined to bed ; Dut if on consulting the 
Vox Stellarum of Petosiris, the 
Egyptian astrologer, she found the 

resent hour a lucky one for taking a 
Sasotr meal, a hearty meal she took. 

In the houses of the great Roman 
families there were resident Indian 
or Chaldean astrologers, who would 
condescend to nothing low. Each 
belonged as intimately to the house 
of his patron as the poet of Moses 
and Son does to that world-renowned 
firm. 

If an inquisitive woman was in 
only middling circumstances she went 
to the circus, where she was sure to 
find diviners of low degree, who by 
drawing lots or running their hands 
over her forehead, and inspecting the 
lines in her hand, and stroking it, and 
smacking it, would find themselves 
able to announce good news to her. 

Before the days of Juvenal the 
cessation of the Delphic Oracles was 


known through the empire. So every- 
thing in the pa line issuing 


from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
or some abode of mystery in Egypt 
or Syria, met with welcome and belief. 
Juvenal mentions this fact in the 
satire from which we have been 
quoting. 

Curious coincidences of prophecies 
and their fulfilments are related by 
the pagan historians. Whether the 
predictions preceded or succeeded the 
facts, is not an easy matter at this 
distance of time to decide. The 
following is borrowed from the bio- 
ae of the Cesars, Suetonius 

ranquillus :— 

Octavius Cesar and Agrippa, the 
future husband of his daughter 
Julia, consulted the famed astrologer 
Theogenes, while residing at Apol- 
lonia. Agrippa, more mercurial or 
more vain, tried his fortune first, and 
was greatly flattered and pleased by 
the y woes and riches promised 
him. Octavius, somewhat chagrined 
by his good luck, and fearing that 
his own proacess were not by any 
means so brilliant, flatly refused to 
reveal the hour and day of his birth, 
without which his horoscope could 
not be drawn. The astrologer was 
importunate, and at last, yielding to 
curiosity, he gave the needful infor- 
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mation. He had no sooner done so 
than Theogenes flung himself at his 
feet, and paid him reverence as the 
future lord of the Roman Empire. 
Octavius was greatly delighted, and 
though despising astrology up to 
that time, he thenceforward became 
a munificent patron to his own private 
professors, and at his accession to 
imperial power he had medals 
executed bearing on one side the 
Zodiacal sign of his birthday. 

Scarcely was there an emperor 
who did not consult astrologers, yet 
by every one were the laws against 
astrologers and foreign magicians 

romuigated and often enforced. 

he bad emperors were willing 
enough to be told the fortunes of 
their nobles, but if they tolerated 
the searching into future events in 
general, what should prevent their 
subjects from making their own im- 
perial fortunes the subject of their 
indiscreet inquiries, and what more 
likely if they found that the em- 
peror was to fall under the daggers 
of conspirators than that plots would 
be formed against him without delay ? 

Even Augustus, who so highly 
esteemed the prophecy made in his 
own favour, issued edicts against the 
exercise of foreign religious rites, 
divinations, &c., being encouraged to 
this step by the philosophical and 
letters-loving Maecenas. 

“ Always and in every place honour 
the gods in the mode adopted in the 
empire, and oblige all others to do 
the same. Punish the professors of 
alien worship, not only through re- 
spect for the gods, but because those 
who introduce foreign worship in- 
duce their followers to practice the 
customs of other peoples, whence 
spring conspiracies and secret so- 
cieties most prejudicial to the com- 
mon weal. Therefore, tolerate no 
one who despises the gods—no one 
who practises magic.” 

Augustus did not neglect this ad- 
vice. He ordered that all divining 
and prophetic books, whether in 
Greek or Latin, should be collected, 
and he got more than two thousand 
of them burned. The succeeding 
emperors followed his example, while 
secretly maintaining indivicheal pro- 
feasors, and giving them continual 
ocoupation. Tiberius, that imperial 
wretch, though superstitions to the 
last degree, could not forbear a cruel 
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- at the ae of the astrologer 
hrasillus, whose “Book of Fate” 
has been mentioned. Having made 
him cast his own horoscope, in which 
were promised several years of life, 
he had him flung into the sea. This 
old reprobate, severe as he was 
towards the astrologers in general, 
employed much of his idle time in 
casting the nativities of his nobles, 
in order to ascertain if he had any- 
thing to dread from them. 

Septimius Severus, though an 
able man, was not above the spirit 
of his time in respect to astrology. 
Having lost his wife, and being about 
to contract another marriage, he ar- 
ranged the horoscopes of several 
eligible ladies. In none did he find 
anything very encouraging, but at 
last he came to hear of a young 

irl in Syria, whose husband would 

ae monarch some day, according to 
Chaldean astrologers of credit. He 
hastened to demand her hand, and 
was so fortunate as to obtain it. 
During his married leisure the 
troublesome thought began to disturb 
him, “ Perhaps my wife may bury 
me, and my successor be the fortu- 
nate man destined for the crown.” 
He was only legate at the time. To 
et rid of his perplexity he went into 
Ricily to consult an astrologer of 
renown, but Commodus being told of 
it, burst into a tempest of fury, and 
the indiscreet curiosity of Severus 
nearly brought about his execution. 
However, some influential friends at 
court appeased the _— who, in 
time, was strangled by the athlete 
Narcissus, and Severus obtained the 
long-expected promotion. _ 

A strange circumstance, in which 
an astrologer bore a part, occurred in 
the family of the philosophic Marcus 
Aurelius, if some historians are 
worthy of credit. His wife, Faustina, 
in spite of her good intentions, fell 
in love with a gladiator, and, struggle 
as she might against the passion, it 
embittered her life. She did all that 
a virtuous woman ome —aeueannes 
the unha assion from its object, 
and meet tt to her husband. The 
emperor found all his philosophy 
valueless in the difficulty,- and 
thought the best thing to be done 
was to consult a Chaldean, his tribe 
being supposed to be able to furnish 
potions for procuring indifference or 


dislike as well as love. The wise 
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man consulted possessed some wis- 
dom not learned from the stars. 
“ Let the gladiator be slain,” said he, 
“and the empress be sprinkled with 
a few drops of his blood.” The cure, 
if cruel, was at least effective. The 
innocent man lost his life, but the 
empress recovered her spirits and 
her former love for her husband. 


THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT OF PAGANISM. 


The rather immoral character of 
the heathen deities, their limited 
power, and their own subjection to 
inflexible destiny—ideas prevailing 
in the works of the classic poets— 
together with the light unwillingly 
obtained by the later pagan philoso- 
phers from their controversies with 
the Christians, induced such of them 
as were prevented by pride or pre- 
judice from embracing the new 
opinions to modify the ancient sys- 
tem. They were aware of the weak- 
ness and absurdity of the notion of 
numerous powers, independent of 
each other, and ruling the things of 
the world often on principles not at 
harmony with each other. So they 
came to the conclusion that there 
must be one Supreme Director, and 
that Juno, Venus, Mars, Apollo, and 
the rest were either emanations from 
himself or mere created intelligences. 
Some of them the spirits of once ex- 
isting mortals, and all employed in 
superintending the economy of the 
world under the all-wise and all- 
pase influence of the Supreme. 

'o these inferior powers they gave 
the name of Daiméns, and decided 
that they were worthy of inferior 
worship and to be accordingly in- 
voked, The teachers of this com- 
romise between Paganism and 
hristianity were called the Neo- 
platonians. The name given to these 
successors of the gods had been 
originally assigned to the souls of 
mortal heroes and worthies by the 
Greeks, and conveyed the same idea 
as the Lares of the Roman mytho- 
logy. The new philosophers felt the 
necessity of such intermediate beings 
from the difficulty of bringing the 
mind into communication with an 
impersonal essence. The Daimins 
were essences possessing substance 
of some kind and human forms, and 
were easily perceptible by man's 
mental powers, They were essentiall 
well-disposed towards him as we 
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as towards every object of creation, 
therefore worthy of love and rever- 
ence. They were in fact given as 
spiritual agents to the different divi- 
sions of matter, and to the forces of 
nature, and as such, worthy to be 
propitiated by evocations and other 
acts of respect on the part of man. 
Some of them unfortunately took de- 
light in executing destructive func- 
tions in the world’s economy, and 
therefore to be deprecated and ren- 
dered innocuous by incantations and 
formulas. The works of the different 
expounders of the system were not 
congruent among themselves, as 
might be expected in an attempt to 
reconcile such widely different sys- 
tems as Christianity and Paganism. 

The thanks, the homage, the evo- 
cations rendered now to the good de- 
mons, and the conjurations and 
exorcisms put in force against the 
bad ones were mere modifications of 
the ancient magic, now exercised 
without fear of censure. The im- 
moral, unprincipled, and cruel per- 
sonages of the former rulers of 
Olympus and Hades were now obliged 
to be content with a place among 
the evil demons. The benevolent 
gods and goddesses were cherished as 
yood ministers working God’s will. 

he idea of One Supreme Lord over 
these multitudinous beings, and over- 
looking their movements, reconciled 
the philosophers to the system, and 
kept Julian the Apostate, Edesius, 
Maximus, and Chrysanthus outside 
the Christian fold. 

Taking a cursory and indulgent 
glance at the new system, it might 
not seem to regard spiritual beings 
otherwise than as they are looked on 
by many Christians, but there was 
this difference. It was essentially 
necessary to invoke and render cer- 
tain homages to the good order of 
demons to secure their favour, and 
to use exorcisms and spells against 
the evil ones, and all this without 
any immediate reference to the pre- 
sence or influence of the SUPREME. 
Both good and bad spirits were 
obliged to comply with the request, 
or obey the injunction, if the mortal 
did not depart from the prescribed 
form of the rite. It was only the 
more ancient spirit and form of Pan- 
theism revived, the existence of 
Epicurus’s ans acknowledged 
merely to suit the intelligence of the 
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philosophers, and put them on a level 
in their arguments with their hard- 
headed Christian adversaries. The 
ordinary souls who sat under the 
platforms of these Neo-luminaries 
practised their magic rites, their lus- 
trations, their exorcisms, and all other 
varieties of their gloomy and fre- 
quently cruel liturgy without fear of 
edict or proclamation. Julian during 
his short reign was continually sur- 
rounded by haruspices, hierophants, 
astrologers, &c. 

One peculiarity of Neo-platonism 
must not be omitted. The professors 
were persuaded that the evil demons 
could assume the shapes of beasts at 
will, and that all unclean animals 
were under their jurisdiction. 

If the “development and perfect- 
ability” sages would only bestow on 
the Scripture narrative an ordinary 
measure of historic belief, they would 
be brought to see that so far from 
any barbarous people acquiring civili- 
zation by their own efforts, or a 
people ignorant of the existence of 
a Creator gradually acquiring such 
knowledge, and paying him the re- 
verence and worship due from his 
creatures—so far from this desirable 
consummation, we repeat, they would 
become sensible of the difticulty of 
keeping a believing race from falling 
into idolatry, or nature worship, or 
the consequent exercise of magic arts. 
The Hebrews, under the immediate 
care of the Deity, sensible of his 
visible protection and of his chastise- 
ments ae promptly on trans- 

ressions, could with ditliculty be kept 
rom idolatrous practices during their 
wanderings in the desert, under the 
personal guidance of their great law- 
giver or during the after period when 
they were governed by their judges. 
They practised sortilege, they used 
divining rods, they put faith in 
dreams, they trusted in talismans, 
and on their return from captivity, 
they brought with them the super- 
stitious usages of the Babylonians. 
Laban can hardly be supposed desti- 
tute of the knowledge of One God, 
yet he cherished his little Lares, and 
of course paid them worship of some 
kind. Tho comparatively enlighten- 
ed Pharisees attributed virtue to 
portions of the law written in a 
poomaee manner on parchment. The 
isseniens, as we learn from Josephus, 
paid the angels a sort of demon- 
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worship, and would not reveal their 
names but to the privileged of their 
sect, as one of the heavenly compan 
being invoked by his peculiar appel- 
lation should obey his client. In this 
respect these Jewish Monotheists 
were on a level with the mere Pagan 
invokers of demons. 

We have seen the gods of the 
Syrians and Egyptians becoming the 
demons of their neighbours the more 

lished Greeks. The Jews and 

hristians have bestowed some of their 
appellations on the devils. Beelze- 
bub is the Baal-Zeboub (king of flies) 
of the Philistines. Ashtaroth of Pho- 
nicia, uniting the attributes of Venus 
and Diana, was obliged to sink ve 
deep from her bad eminence. Moloc 
and Mammon shared her destiny, and 
it is probable that the beautiful name 
Lucifer, which we regret to see claim- 
ed by the devil, once belonged to the 
beautiful evening star. Homer's ra- 
diant denizens of Olympus had fallen 
on evil days in the time of the histo- 
rian Eusebius (fourth century). 

“Tdolatry,” said he in his Lvan- 
gelical Preparation, “is the adora- 
tion, not of the good demons, but of 
the bad and the most perverse.” The 
ideas commonly entertained of the 
daily life of the fallen divinities 
among the Christians were such as 
these. Having taken refuge in desert 
places and cemeteries, dwelling among 

utrid exhalations, delighting in the 

lood of animals, the demons never 
quitted these noisome retreats, ~ M 
to tempt the saints and to deceive the 
unwary. 


TRANSITION LEGACIES. 

When Christianity was young, a 
knowledge of the laws by which the 
economy of nature is regulated was 
not very old, and some of the popular 
opinions entertained by heathen pa- 
rents still dwelt with their children. 
They attributed atmospheric pheno- 
mena, meteors, &c., to the powers of 
heaven or hell according as they were 
beneficent or otherwise. The devils 
were at work raising storms, pro- 
ducing en, but the good 
angels were not asleep; they kept 
watch and ward, and took care that 
Moloch or Belial did not hurt a straw 
a o any of - —— 
permi ey, the neophytes, con- 
tinued to tine in the power of 
charms, of amulets, of spells potent 
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enough to wring answers from the 
dead and in the ability of the devils 
to assume the forms of animals. They 
that were sincere, and indeed then 
every one, with scarce an exception, 
was sincere, would not resort to 
magical practices for any considera- 
tion, but they were no less convinced 
of their efficacy. As the first fervour 
abated, some speculative man more 
anxious to know his future than order 
well his present, would have recourse 
to divinations by astrology and other 
forbidden arts, but councils and 
bishops raised their powerful voices 
against the sinful acts. The pious 
legends of the day set forth that 
the rebel angels instructed Cham in 
astrology, but the good spirits had 
previously made Adam, Seth, Enoch, 
and Abraham, proficients in the 
genuine science of astronomy. 

Among the Gnostics incantations 
flourished. These visionaries, in whose 
belief and practice were united much 
of the Hellenic and Eastern mytho- 
logies with Christian faith, put much 
trust in incantations and amulets. 
They mixed up in their conjurations 
and exorcisms, the Hebrew name of 
Gop, the names of angels and of 
patriarchs with the appellations of 
the Grecian and Syrian divinities. 
Origen believed that these rites 
though highly criminal were effica- 
cious. “If we could,” said he, “ex- 
= the mysterious names invoked 
y the Egyptian priests, the Magi of 
Persia, the Brahmans and the Sama- 
neans of India, and the adepts of 
other nations, we would be in a con- 
dition to prove that magic is not a 
vain thing as Epicurus and Aristotle 
have advanced, but that it has a 
foundation, known indeed but to few 
persons. 


PAGANIGM UNDER THE CHRISTIAN EMPERORS. 

Constantine tolerated the public 
pagan worship, however anxious he 
was to see it abolished ; but he was 
most severe against the private rites 
which indeed always possessed more 
or less of a magical character. He 
needed not, however, to issue any 
new edicts against them. He had 
only to put such old laws as these in 
execution : 

“Punishment of homicide to him 
who has uttered an evil incantation. 
He who has knowingly caused the 
death of a free man by secret rites is 
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guilty of a capital crime ; item, he 
who has disabled another by magic 
verse or incantation ; item, he who 
has prepared or administered poison.” 

Other previous enactments made 
by pagan rulers forbade fortune- 
telling, magic rites or sortileges, in- 
tended for man’s hurt, or any evil 
purposes, invoking demons, disturb- 
ing the elements, and treating wax 
images for the destruction of absent 
persons. The punishment of death 
was decreed for the exercise of any 
of these evil and secret practices. If 
persons of substance were found in 
possession of magic books, their goods 
were confiscated and they themselves 
banished. If poor persons were found 
guilty they were put to death. In 

oth cases the magic books were 
burned. 

Although Constantine only put in 
force the laws already established, 
the philosophers and priests clearly 
saw that the ordinary public worship 
of the gotls was threatened, and com- 
siainad in consequence. St. Augustin 
thus objected : 

“They were not Christians who 
framed the laws against magic ; 
and are not these verses of the great 
poet a strong protest against the in- 
fluence of these pernicious arts on the 
human race. ‘I attest the gods, and 
thyself, O dear sister, and thy pre- 
cious life, that it is with regret I 
try the gloomy mysteries of magic.’ 
And this other verse, ‘ Yes, I’ve seen 
the crop of one field transported into 
another.’ And the twelve tables, the 
most ancient laws of Rome, do they 
not pronounce, as Cicero reports, the 
most rigorous punishment on such a 
crime? In fine, was it before Chris- 
tian magistrates that Apuleius was 
accused of magic ?” 

The heathen used the same line of 
argument as Apuleius. There was a 
difference between magic and theurgie 
(compelling the gods). By the first 
we oblige the demons to do some evil 
thing, by the second we use a gentle 
force with the gods to work some 
good to ourselves or others. How- 
ever, they could not point to any dis- 
tinction made by the law at any time. 

Saint Augustin directed their atten- 
tion to the different character of the 
miraculous things that took place 
among the Christians, brought about 
by simple faith, by confiding piety, 
not by conjuring tricks, not by 
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spells of a sacrilegious art, not by 
criminal curiosity, one time called 
magic, another time by a more de- 
testable name, Goétia, or the milder 
appellation, Theurgia. 

Constantine used no harsher mea- 
sures against paganism than what we 
have adduced. Constantius, his son 
and successor, a favourer of the 
Arians, proceeded more determinedly 
against the worship of the deities, but 
not in a frank and overt fashion. 
Pagan acts were construed into 
crimes of léze Majesté, and punished 
under that name ; and the monarch 
who was incapable of efficiently 
bringing large and important mea- 
sures to a successful issue, delighted 
as much in watching law proceedings 
against the misguided pagans, as ever 
did our British Solomon in trials for 
witchcraft. Paul, his secretary, was 
his Titus Oates and his Judge Jeffries 
rolled into one, and frequently set up 
the pagan idol for the pleasure of 
knocking it down. 

In Abydos, situated at the ex- 
tremity of the Thebaid in Egypt, was 
an oracle of the god Bessa, consulted 
openly time out of mind. Some made 
their demand in person, others wrote 
their questions on bits of parchment, 
which frequently remained in the 
temple after the answer had been 
given. Some of these being discovered 
were maliciously sent to the emperor, 
who, on seeing them, was seized with 
fright and fury at the same time. 
“Folk that put such questions as 
these would not scruple to propound 
queries concerning the sacred person 
of himself.” 

The ee of examination was fixed 
at Scythopolis, a city of Palestine, a 
convenient spot between Antioch and 
Alexandria, and thither were chained 
yrisoners dragged from far distances. 

Jery little harvest was reaped after 
all. Some men enjoying high stations 
being examined, acknowledged that 
they had assisted at public worship, 
offered sacrifices, &c., but for these 
acts they could not be adjudged to 
die. Others accused of consulting 
oracles on the subject of the emperor's 
life, were able to prove their inno- 
cence, and these, after some crushing 
on the rack, were banished. Par- 
nasius, prefect of Egypt, one of the 
accused, used afterwards to relate 
that once on the eve of seeking an 
employ, and quitting his house in 
42 
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Patras, a city of Achaia, in the 
Morea, he saw himself in a dream 
conducted by several masked figures 
to the stage of a theatre to fill a part 
in a tragedy. 

The worthy prototype of Oates and 
Jeffrey showed wonderful zeal and 
ingenuity. Ifa poor wretch had 
worn round his neck an amulet 
against the fever or the evil eye, he 
was condemned ; so was he who had 
been proved to have any night slept 
near @ sepulchre, as if he was a pro- 


fessed poisoner, seeking intercourse 
with the souls straying round the 
resting-place of their ies. As 


determined a persecution was directed 

ainst every one, as if (in the words 
of M. Maury) “He had conspired 
with the Apollo of Claros, the Oaks 
of Dodona, and the oracles of Delphi, 
to destroy the emperor.” 

Constantius delighted to surround 
himself with eunuchs and pedagogues, 
and be governed by their advice. He 
was naturally of an unamiable disposi- 
tion, and the councils of some of his 

an courtiers who were actuated 
y personal spite against some of 
their own co-religionists concurred 
with the rest to set him on this 
paltry crusade. The tables were 
turned, the pagan, lately the perse- 
cutor, was now the persecuted. 

Paganism died hard under the 
emperors of the East. Valens, one of 
these, though most severe against 

ic and pagan rites in general, 
maintained an astrologer in his court, 
and had continual recourse to him. 


This worthy, in order to preserve his‘ 


own precious limbs from contact with 
the rack, showed himself particularly 
severe against his less fortunate 
brethren. 

It was natural that more than one 
pretended conversion should take 
place. Let us hear what Libanius 
said with regard to his contempor- 
aries, and reflect what little real 
benefit has ever accrued to ~ party 
to persecute others for holding 
different opinions, or to gain to their 
own side proselytes who are such 
only in seeming. 

“If anyone point out to you per- 
sons converted in this manner, know 
that the change is only in appearance, 
and that they still remain what they 
were before. It is only before others 
they feign religious sentiments, dif- 
ferent from what they really enter- 
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tain. They come to increase in ap- 
pearance the number of Christians, 
and to take part in their ceremonies. 
They stand up and seem to pray, 
when in reality they pray not at all, 
or if they do pray, it is the gods 
whom they address. They pray 
without doubt, but not in the mode 
which beseems the place. They re- 
semble him who plays the tyrant in 
a tragedy ; he is not one at all; he 
only bears the mask.” 

he professors of the old super- 
stition finding themselves ill at ease 
in the cities, betook themselves in 
considerable numbers to the country, 
and there endeavoured in the lone- 
liness of the fields to resume their 
religious practices. From that period 
the name pagani (rustics) began to 
be applied to them. 

The last express law, after sundry 
nibblings at certain members of the 
botly of pagan, worship, was issued by 
Theodosius the Great in 392, against 
everything connected with idol wor- 
ship. We shall quote such portions 
of the edict as furnish information on 
the rites then really performed : 

“Let no one, whatever be his 
family, &c., sacrifice in any place 
whatever to figures destitute of in- 
telligence, nor immolate victims to 
them. Let him make no offering to 
them in the interior of his house, 
either by kindling the fire in honour 
of the Lares, or by making a libation 
of wine in honour of the Genius 
(the tutelar deity of the house), or 
by offering to the Penates the odour 
of burning perfumes. Let him not 
place a light before them, nor burn 
incense on their altar. Let him not 
encircle them with garlands. Who- 
ever shall dare to immolate a victim, 
or inspect the entrails of animals 
just killed, shall be held guilty of 
léze M ajesté, even if there exist no sus- 

icion of a plot against the safety and 
fife of the prince. For he is guilty 
of léze Majesté, who-has infringed 
the principles of natural law, has de- 
voted himself to illicit researches to 
discover things concealed, to en- 
deavour to do what is forbidden, to 
seek another’s injury, or to devise his 
death. 

“Tf anyone presume to offer in- 
cense to images made by the hands 
of man, and fated to perish, or dare 
to honour senseless things by orna- 
menting a tree with ribbons, or rais- 
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ing an altar of turf, even though the 
act be less solemn, it is nevertheless 
an outrage on religion and a sacrilege, 
and shall be punished by the con- 
fiscation of the house or the land 
wherein or whereon this superstitious 
act has been committed. It is our 
will that all those places where in- 
cense has been offered to the false 
» gods should be forfeited to the Crown, 
provided they are the property of the 
pe who have offered the incense. 
n case of incense’ being offered in 
temples, in places formerly deemed 
sacred, or in the house or the field of 
another without his knowledge, the 
latter shall pay a fine of twenty-five 
pounds of gold ; but if he has been 
cognizant of the sacrilege, he shall 
incur the same penalty as the delin- 
quent.” 

We have more than once remarked 
on the strong hold which the spirit 
and practices of paganism had taken 
on the minds and affections of men. 
It took centuries under the Eastern 
emperors before idolatrous rites in 
secimied places had entirely ceased, 
and even when men and women be- 
came Christians to all intents and 
purposes, relics of pagan feeling and 
pagan customs would cling to them. 
At intervals from the death of Con- 
stantine to the end of the fifth cen- 
tury the existing laws would be newly 

roclaimed, and strict researches made 
ora while, till all appearances of idola- 
trous practices would have ceased. 
The law then continuing to be a dead 
letter, offerings and incense-burnings 
and magic rites would be heard of 
here and there, similar to the appear- 
ance of weeds in a field a short time 
neglected. Then would a spirit of 
activity seize on judges and officers, 
and a new crusade commence, fewer 
transgressions occurring after every 
vindication of the law, till at last no 
professed magic or idolatrous rite was 
openly heard of. 

It was much easier to get rid of the 
worship of the Olympian deities than 
of magic dealings with the evil in- 
fluences. These continued to be 
practised in secret long after Jupiter 
and his court fell into contempt. In 
the palmiest days of paganism it had 
to endure the hateful encroachment 
of the Eastern myths, one of the 
most prevalent being the worship of 
the Persian Mithras (the sun) who 
though a personification of Ormuzd, 
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permitted strange doings in his wor- 
ship,—one supposed to be the sacred 
offering of human victimsin holocausts. 
Julian theA postateandCommodusare 
accused of having paid their respects 
to Mithras in this cruel manner. 
Saint Cyprian declared that a peni- 
tent magician once acknowledged to 
him that he and his associates had 
in their abominable rites cut children 
at the breast and young virgins into 
morsels, killed guests, and committed 
abominations not fit to be written or 
read. 

Some universal philanthropists have 
blamed and will continue to blame the 
emperors for their severity against 
the upholders of a foolish faith ; and 
if these folk had merely contented 
themselves with going in procession, 
bearing sheaves and grapes and in- 
cense, and presenting them at the 
altars of the goddesses of agriculture, 
of floriculture, and of wisdom, the 
god of light and poetry, or even the 
god who presides over the stock ex- 
change, it would perhaps be wiser 
to have patience, and trust under 
God’s good providence to time and 
Christian intercourse to cure them of 
their spiritual folly, but the nature 
and wicked objects of the secret rites 
of idolatry must be kept in mind as 
well as the prevalent belief both of 
Christians and heathens in the etti- 
cacy of the baleful ceremonies. The 
magicians practised their detestable 
arts in the full persuasion that such 
and such incantation or cruelty exer- 
cised on a living thing according to a 
certain plan, would have a certain 
baleful result. The Christians as 
firmly believed in the efficacy of the 
process, the devils being the chief 
agents. Moreover the feeling preva- 
lent among the Christian community 
was, that devils were permitted to 
give answers in the oracles till the 
preaching of the Gospel, and that 
they were then obliged to quit them, 
uttering lamentable and diabolical 
cries for the loss of their privileges. 
The statues of gods and goddesses 
were supposed to be tenanted by 
devils who sometimes held communi- 
cations with their votaries from inside 
their marble or metal casings. Ina 
tract written in the Cophtic language 
we Ungarelli on Egyptian Codices ; 

noniw, 1785), it is related that a 
magician named 


Noétius, contending 
with St. John the Evangelist, resus- 
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citated twelve priests of Bacchus, and 
changed into blood the water used by 
the saint in baptizing the catechu- 
mens. The emperors of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries not having 
opportunity for studying the works of 
Strauss or Renan, took the words of 
the Bible in their ordinary sense, and 
seeing that even in the presence of 
the Redeemer demons had possession 
of the bodies of men and even brute 
animals,and receiving well-warranted 
reports of injuries wrought by magi- 
cians in their secret rites, thought it 
incumbent on them to put stringent 
laws in force against the professors 
of the baleful science of demonology. 


STILL EXISTING TRACES OF PAGANISM. 


Mr. Lofty in the “Good Natured 
Man” extols the cunning of the first 
inventor of truth-telling. We give 
no less praise to the arrangers of the 
pagan festivals unless they had re- 
ceived their knowledge by tradition 
from those who lived in the in- 
fancy of the world, under the 
influence of the religion professed by 
Adam, Seth, and Noah, and observed 
the forms taught by these patriarchs 
to their descendants. In Greece, Asia 
Minor, and Italy, where the Pagan 
festivals were celebrated in the open 
air, and were attended with licence 
and merry-making, and their pleasure 
enhanced by the genial sunshine and 
fine scenery, we might naturally look 
for great reluctance to resign for 
a serious, and thoughtful, and ab- 
sorbing form of worship, the old 
ceremonies which were connected 
with such sensuous hilarity and en- 
joyment. 

If they resigned themselves at last 
to the purer spirit of the Christian 
faith, they were not the less deter- 
mined that they would continue to 
enjoy their processions, the objects of 
their worship being simply changed, 
and that they would exercise religious 
functions as much as possible in the 
open air. Some well intentioned 
religionists of our times have set 
hymns to airs which before this oper- 
ation were not suggestive of anything 
pious nor even respectable, thinking 
it apity that the devil should have the 
oauiee possession of fine music. 
Influenced by some such motive the 
Church authorities after some natural 
opposition to the popular wish, com- 
promised the matter, allowing all the 
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adjuncts of the old worship, not in- 
trinsically evil to be retained, and 
oe a Christian spirit as much 
as possible to that which, if harmless 
in itself, had been sadly abused. 

At Teora, in the canton of Massa 
(South Italy), in pagan times, were 
arranged couches on which the images 
of the gods were laid, and the tables 
by their sides (we take for granted 
that none of our readers are unaware 
of the arrangement of a classic feast) 
were filled with delicacies. This festi- 
val (Lectisternium) was frequently 
held in the open street or outside the 
temple. The guests were of too high 
a condition to let food or drink do 
more than touch their lips, but the 
priests and their families did not see 
the good things’ wasted. The pro- 
cession has been continued since the 
days of paganism, but it is Saint 
Baccolo of Sorrento who enjoys the 
honour, and the dwellers in Seeks 
continue to defray the expense of the 
paraphernalia and the eating and 
drinking. 

In the procession of La Madonna 
del Arco the peasants furnish music, 
and dance to its sound, encircle their 
brows with ivy, and bear thyrses en- 
twined with chaplets and clusters of 
nuts, and those who are not walking 
ride in chariots garnished with foli- 
age. They probably never dream 
that their ancestors in the days of 
Virgil and Horace performed in a 
show in the same _ with as much 
hilarity and rather more disorder, 
and all in honour of Ceres, Liber 
(Bacchus), and Liber’s wife, Libera. 

Neptunus Equester patronised 
horses in ancient days, and in the 
spring of the year enjoyed races in 
the circus in which the fine animals 
were not incumbered with bridle, 
saddle, nor rider. The brave steeds 
are now under better patronage. They 
enjoy the protection of Saint Anthony, 
and still show their mettle in the 
pristine fashion, and in the same 
season of the year. 

If ill-informed people who super- 
stitiously consult the Bible foraknow- 
ledge of hidden or future things, were 
to advise with their clergy, they 
would be informed that books con- 
taining the poems of Homer and 
Virgil were formerly used for the 
same purpose, and that the Hebrews 
had practised the forbidden exercise 
under the name of Bath-kol. 
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In Morbihan, in Brittany, not very 
long since a piece of money would 
be put into the hand of a corpse 
before committing it to the earth. 
In the neighbourhood of Mount Jura 
they endeavoured to sanctify the cus- 

m by fastening the coin to a cross 

laced under the head. Thus was 

haron’s fare perpetuated. Wells, 
rivers, and trees, once the favourite 
abodes of goddesses, still possess the 
peasants’ reverence. Offerings long 
continued to be thrown into rivers, 
and in some intances images of saints 
were reverently dipped in them to 
obtain rain. Pins would be thrown 
into wells, and at the fountain of St. 
Elian, in Brittany, a wise woman, 
after some previous incantations, 
would perform this ceremony at the 
request of anyone who wished toinjure 
anenemy. Of course she did not do 
this spiteful thing gratis. The early 
converted being unable to separate 
the idea of the local divinity from 
this or that well, the missionaries 
were obliged to be content with half 
measures, and so placed it under the 
protection of a national or local saint, 
and appointed devotional exercises to 
be performed there. These would be 
at first diligently and piously exe- 
cuted ; but in time, and with the 
decay of piety, the old heathen 
licence would begin to crop up, and 
it required energy and great influence 
on the part of the spiritual rulers to 
revive the spirit of devotion which 
at one time distinguished the solemni- 
ties. Frequently the whole spirit of 
the institution would become so cor- 
rupt that reform was out of the 
question, and strict orders would be 
given for the future non-observance 
of the festival. Abundant instances 
of the abuses of the original design 
have been furnished by the Patterns 
(patrons—saints, to wit) in our, own 
country. The spots having been 
with difficulty wrested from the do- 
minion of the local divinities, were 
distinguished by devotional solemni- 
ties for years. Prayers and penances 
were the order of the days, but it was 
necessary for folk to eat and drink 
after their fatiguing journeys, and 
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more fatiguing rounds on knees 
or bare feet. ache of refresh- 
ments thought it a good opportunity 
to turn a penny, and it is nota new dis- 
covery in the treatment of the human 
body that the tired and exhausted 
frame at first yearns more for drink 
than for food. In time not only did 
food purveyors attend, but all the 
professions that minister to vice and 
folly at modern races and fairs, 
and all our outdoor spectacles, were 
sure to be on the spot. Old and 
young people might spend an hour or 
so praying and performing pilgrim- 
ages early in the day. But ah, the 
afternoon indulgence and the dis- 
orderly return home! The bishops 
at last issued the decree of suppres- 
sion, and the picturesque and vener- 
able localities now receive only an 
occasional visit from one or two 
devout individuals. In the case of 
nearly all customs and institutions, 
as well as in those of frequenting 
holy wells and going on pilgrimages, 
there is a continual tendency to luke- 
warmness, or neglect, or positive 
abuse, and if some energetic force be 
not applied from without, or by one 
or two earnest exceptional individuals 
within, there will be witnessed a ten- 
dency to drop from bad to worse 
daily and yearly. A standing pool 
has need to exert its energies if it 
wishes not to give forth unhealthy 
exhalations. One of Dr. Darwin’s 
select species must trebly exert its 
energies, not, indeed to acquire a more 
perfect organization, nor to maintain 
its normal condition, but barely to 
save itself from sinking in the scale 
of beings. Notwithstanding the high 
degree of civilization attained by the 
Greeksand Romans,moral degradation 
among these last could scarcely descend 
lower about the advent of Christianity, 
and with both peoples, instead of any 
approach toward a knowledge of the 
Deity, whatever had been poetic, or 
bright, or genial in their mythology, 
was fast being displaced by the de- 
testable fetish worship of demons, 
and the more mysterious and darker 
powers of nature. 








Strexua stood on the terrace in the 
chateau garden in Normandy; the 
sun had just gone down behind the 
far-away boat hills ; the sky was all 
on fire with the carbuncle tints and 
blaze of gold; she stood looking 
away over the garden and land be- 
youd. To have kept those grounds 
in order would have cost a moderate 
fortune; but decay and neglect met 
the eye everywhere. There were jets 
d@ eaux in the shady places, and orna- 
mental fountains among the flowers, 
but they were none of them in work- 
ing order now ; no jets of crystal 
ray danced in the sunlight, no 
pleasant sound of water plashing in 
marble basins met the ear. Discolour- 
ed statues half draped in 7 or the 
wild vine, stood sentinel here and 
there to mark the spots. The very 
terrace-rail was broken in many 
places, and the green-house was a 
ruin. But such was the marvellous 
wealth of vegetation, that fast as the 
ruins came, leaves and flowers sprang 
up to hide them, and make them 
picturesque. Nature, rich in her own 
resources, was showing how little she 
needed the aid of man in the training 
of her garden. All seemed hushed in 
a perfect tender calm ; all the sorrows, 
all the wrongs, all the old vain love 
which had ended in pain. She sat 
down on the terrace-rail, and she 
looked up through the leaves of an 
apple tree to the pale blue summer 
3 God’s love seemed written there 
in the broad clear space ; God's love 
seemed whispering to her in ever 
note of the birds, in the clear shrill 
song of the lark winging its way to 
the clouds, in the rustle of the leaves 
over her head, in the distant sound of 
“ Boy's” voice who is singing to him- 
self somewhere in the garden—that 
ect changeless love which is at 
the root and heart of all! And now 
she can think calmly over the past 
fitful years of her life, as of some 
story which she has just read, and 
which, because it interested her at 
the time, she likes to think over now. 
God's merey has brought her through 
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the valley of ‘darkness into the light 
—God, without whose knowledge a 
single sparrow may not fall to the 
Pp She was free to be quiet for 

an hour or so, and only those 
who have been “on the stretch” all 
day, and for many past daysand nights 
too, can know what blessings such 
half hours are. 

Dick never paints in his studio 
now ; his voice never sounds, singing 
softly of long mornings, dust lies on 
the pictures, and the brushes are 
hardening, and neither the warm sun 
or the breath of flowers, and ripening 
fields can give new life to the man 
who.is dying slowly. Not a painful 
death ; there are no sharp moments of 
agony, no great suffering, only a quiet 
wasting away ; perhaps the thought 
of a great long rest, after years of 
vain toiling, did not come unkindly 
to him as he lay on his bed looking 
out through the open casement to the 
pleasant sunlit earth, which is only a 
garden of pleasure to some, while to 
others it is a barren plain where men 
toil in the sweat of their brows, and 
find no reward. 

The glad pure air came rushing in- 
to the room through theopen window, 
laden with the scent of millions of 
flowers, and spent itself in fragrance 
on the sick man’s bed ; like the breath 
of dead yearsit came to him, shedding 
a whole world of love upon him. He 
was a boy again, young, arduous, 
hopeful, with the world before him — 
the world, which had then seemed 
like Aladdin’s jewelled garden, where 
men have but to stretch out their 
hands to gather the golden fruit. He 
had lived long enough to tind out his 
mistake, hopes had fallen from him, 
disappointments had taken their 
place, and young #9 he was, the man 
was weary and heavy laden, glad to 
turn his tired eyes to the quiet sky 
and think that a few more sunsets 
were all he might see on earth. Lying 
there he thought of Stella—of the 
wife who had been so tender to 
him through all the years of their 
wedded life—who had striven so 
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faithfully to be just and true to him; 
and yet, now lying there alone, the 
man kept telling himself that his 
marriage had been a mistake, a fatal 
error, for she did not love him! He 
knew her one secret as surely as if 
she had. confided it to him all 
through. - He knew, and in the 
bitterness of his heart had to 
acknowledge to himself that she 
loved some one else better than she 
had ever loved him; and yet he 
dared not speak to her of that secret 
which lay between them. He could 
not tax her with being false to her 
marriage vows, for she was not false ; 
he could not accuse her of neglect or 
indifference, for never was wife so 
tender and kind ; and yet he dared 
not speak of his disappointment, 
because he dreaded to see her sweet 
face change and change, and grow pale, 
and turn from him with shame that 
her secret had been found out. The 
secret which, while he thought of her, 
Dick knew was half a secret to her- 
self—a thing which she never re- 
cognized, the knowledge of which 
might almost break her heart. And 
for Stella, she never left him, save 
for one of those brief half hours when 
she wrapped her shaw] about her and 
took a turnin the garden. Her life 
she would have given in return for 
his changeless love, had it been in 
her power to do so; and she gives 
every hour of her time to him, every 
smile, every little thoughtful atten- 
tion, and her whole great tender 
heart’s affection ; but she knows that 
he is dying, that no human love can 
avail to turn aside the cruel hand of 
fate. Ah! hour of untold anguish, 
when that one bitter truth comes 
home to us, that our darling one is 
going from us for ever. Oh, God! 
for the fleeting moments when we 
sit with a beloved thin hand so 
closely locked in our own, that in 
desperation we have almost thought, 
“So tightly I will hold my darling 
that even death cannot steal him from 
me!” And yet he is stolen ; there 
come the sharp agonized parting, all 
the more bitter because we have fought 
so desperately against it for so long 
and he is gone before I had time 
to press his dear hand or kiss his 
faded lips ; he never hears my fare- 
well, he never saw the passion of 
tears that rained on him; I would 
not believe him dying, I did not know 
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him dead. And oh! for those poor 


souls who shut their eyes in a last 


despair, and refuse to open them to 
the truth. Oh! for those unfortun- 
ate ones who have only a grave to 
which to whisper their contrition and 
vain regrets ; those most unfortunate 
ones who speak their heart’s love 
only when it is too late. , 

Not so Stella. Her love for Dickhad 
never beena passion; it had never been 
anything more than the sacred calm 
affection which springsin every tender 
human heart out of the quiet homely 
intercourse, the nameless 8 ties 
which bind lives together. It had 
grown very slowly, creeping over the 
ground which other hotter love would 
have traversed in half the time, but 
still steadily increasing as the time 
went by. Doesn’t it seem a fate with 
some people that all they love die ? 
All their treasures turn to dust and 
ashes in their grasp? I am super- 
stitious, and to me this has often 
been proved, and all the time Stella 
was longing that somehow they 
might grow nearer to each other, 
that she could show him more atten- 
tion—give him more love; for she 
felt a tenderness for him then such as 
she had never felt in the days before 
anyone had come between them, 

Stella never once tried to put away 
from her the sad knowledge that her 
husband was dying; never once 
dreamed that his life would bes 
She knew it while she sat outside in 
the pleasant evening air as well as 
she had known it months ago when 
th dave ware short and cold; a great 
trouble and loss was coming to her— 
the wings of fate must bear it to her 
ere long—and still her heart seems 
the same cold unfeeling heart which 
has been trying to rear up a love for 
the man who is dying, for this hus- 
band whd has loved her so devotedly, 
No passion of tears rains out upon 
him as the terrible time draws nigh; 
no wild regretful self-reproaches that 
much that might have n done to 
render his life sweet has been left 
undone, She only went her way, 
coming and going, always near, never 
sleeping at her post, watchful and 
wakeful as though striving that her 
actions might atone for somethi 
which all her life she has withhel 
from him, with a great, almost heart- 
breaking sorrow weighing upon her 
which somehow she cannot speak of, 
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and is half surprised at herself for 
feeling so tremendously. 

“T shall never love again” she had 
told herself passionately over and 
over again when parted from Basil. 
A new life opened to her, and yet 
here she was loving and sorrowing 
for one who somehow had grown un- 
utterably near and dear to her with- 
in the last few — Can you forgive 
her, reader? Think over the man’s 
life—think how devotion attracts 
women—remember how determined 
he had been that this great hope of 
his life might be realized, and do not 
term her false or fickle. 

The little Dutch clock in Richard’s 
room was ticking ceaselessly as 
though spelling out “eternity.” It 
had just struck six. Stella’s half 
hour was over, and Dick waiting 
looked for her coming as for the 
light. Gently she entered, stepping 
lightly, holding “ Boy” by the hand, 
a t bunch of flowers in the other. 

You are better this evening, dear- 
est, isn’t it sof’ she asks, going over 
and bending to him. He smiles. 

“T am always so when the sun 
shines. Ah! Stella, how sweet the 
roses are! they make me wish—oh ! 
God forgive me—they make me wish 
to live.” a: 
The tone of his voice, the plaintive 


“Draw the curtain back a little, 


Stella; the sun will soon be down had 


now. How glorious the sky looks !” 

Stella did as he had bid her, and 
then stole back again to her place be- 
side the bed. The room had been 
almost dark until then, save for the 
little halo of light round the candle ; 
now the faint sunlight streamed into 
it. She was watching for the coming 
of an angel. She sat with her hands 
clasped in her lap, and her sad eyes 
strained on his face. From without 
came the various sounds of life, the 
twitter of birds, the lowing of cattle, 
the murmur which the trees were 
making as they waved their solemn 
branches to and fro in the evening 
breeze ; and those sounds of life with- 
out made a strange contrast to the 
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was sinking 
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smile on his face, the look of pain in 
his kind eyes, all would have made 
her weep a little while ago; but now 
it seems as though all her tears had 
been shed long ago and there were 
none left. 

“Take my rose too, petit pére,” 
Boy pleads, holding up a bright red 
rose, full blown. 

He took that flower also. 

“Stella this is the rose bush by 
the well. I remember the flower— 
don’t rae You planted it there.” 

“T think so.” 

He held it a minute in his hand, 
and then said— 

“Boy, you must cut a slip from 
that rose-bush ; it is the only flower 
I should care to have planted near 
my grave.” 

Perplexed, Boy opens his blue eye 
in which tears are gathering, | 
sobs out— 

“No, no, petit pére must have 
no grave.” 

Stella only stretches out her hands 
and catches almost passionately at 
the thin white hand on the bed. 

“Richard !’ she says in a suppressed 
voice, and her blue eyes deepen 
almost to black, but no tears rise to 
them. God alone knows what the 
poor soul is suffering. 


told her so early that day ; and hours 
come and gone since then, and 
still the little fitful spark of life kept 
flickering to and fro. 

And where now is poor Richard’s 
dream of fame and fortune? There 
are only a few francs in his purse, and 
half a dozen unfinished pictures in his 
studio ; there is this one tiny patch 
of land lying in Normandy, and an 
old tumble-down chateau, for all the 
legacy he can leave his wife. What 
is to become of her and the boy? 
The thought is torturing him even 
now as he lies helpless, with his 
brave strong heart every moment 
beating weaker and slower. 

“God help them!” is the dying 
man’s prayer, a8 he turns his face to 
the wall, with his eyes dimmed with 


“Stella! wife !” 
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She looked up quickly. 

“ Poor little wife, how will it be 
with you when I am gone—so short 
a time, too—four years—four short 
years —ah, God! how short, how 
short.” 

Just then Stella rose from her seat 
and glided over, ghost-like, with a 
pale face, and great, bewildered, ago- 
nized eyes ; but noiseless as were her 
steps, he heard her ; he felt her kneel 
down by the bed and touch his hand ; 
he felt her passionate living fingers 
close round his numb dying ones ; he 
felt her breathing ; he knew later on 
that she was crying—crying and sob- 
bing as though her heart would break 
—but neither spoke. This much he 
knyw, and in a dream he saw the 
rest. The quiet hushed room, looking 
as though it had been already “ put in 
order” in anticipation of what the 
night must bring. He saw the glim- 
mering square of the window facing 
to the west, and outside the almost 
lost day, with a sky in which broken 
clouds were chasing one another ; and 
Dick stretched out his hand, and an 
old doubt came uppermost in his 
mind. 

“ Stella,” he said, very gently, “I 
have never asked the question before 
—Oh, Stella! say you love me!” 

He turned his head so that the 
light from the window fell upon it. 
Others might scarcely have recognised 
that poor worn face ; but every fea- 
ture, every line was familiar to her ; 
its loss of beauty, and health, an 
vigour, never struck her. 

“Richard, oh, I do! I do!” she 
sobbed ; and then she buried her head 
in the bed-clothes. 

“T think,” he said ears 
think, my darling, that I have been to 
blame once, I thought more of myself 
and my own selfish love then, that 
one mistake has been the great 
sorrow of my life, Stella. Do you 
understand what I mean ?” 

She did understand, but she didn’t 
want to speak of that time, or think 
of it, she only nestled her hand closer 
into his. 

“Tf the time should ever come, 
Stella,” he went on, “when I am 
gone, and should that man return and 
ask you to be his wife, marry him, 
dearest ; let no thought of me come 
between you and happiness, marry 
him, and make him as happy as you 
have striven to make me, Stella.” 
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But she was crying, not softly or 
gently to herself, but great heart- 
reaking sobs that shook her frame. 
A minute later the doctor came in. 

“ Hush,” he whispered, as she rose 
to greet him. Then pointing to the 
bed—* Go to him.” 

She bent towards him, for his arms 
were held out to her—the same lov- 
ing, faithful arms which had held her 
out of way of many and many a bitter 
trialand sorrow. She couldn’t speak 
or cry out; she could only gaze on 
him, stunned, for a change had come 
over the poor face. It wasn’t that 
any colour faded from it—there was 
none in it to come or go—but a look 
as though the sunlight was passin 
away from the western window, an 
stealing the light from his face also. 

“ Oh, doctor ! doctor, what shall I 
do? Oh, save him ! save him !” 

But before he could come to her 
aid the dying man had passed beyond 
help—beyond the sound of sorrowing 
and leave-taking into the presence of 
his Maker and his God, and Stella 
fell across the bed in a swoon. 

“The shock has been too much 
for her,” the doctor said to a wo- 
man who had entered, and he lifted 
the slight form, almost tenderly— 
no very heavy weight—and_ helped 
to bear her fromthe room. Then he 
returned, and stood once more by the 
death-bed. He knew enough of these 
people’s history to make him feel a 
sad sort of sorrow for the poor over- 
worked man and the pale, heartbroken 
woman. He passed his hand solemnly 
over the wasted face, and closed the 
wide-staring blue eyes, and composed 
the stiffening limbs, and drew the 
curtain across the little western win- 
dow, and turned, stepping gently, and 
left the room. There only remained 
theawful and beautiful look of solemn 

ace which death leaves on most 

1uman faces, which will one day be 
on your face and'mine, reader—proud, 
triumphant, melancholy beauty—no 
longer to be fretted by little woes and 
wrongs and sorrows ; no longer to be 
striving aver? and onward, groping 
in the dark. Light shines now, love 
phan 
any man living and greater is that 
poor soul which an hour ago was 
racked with an hundred fears, for 
“ God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes, and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 


life ontying ; wiser than 
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neither shall there be any more pain, 
forthe former things are passed away.” 

Should we not thank God for such 
lives and deaths, praising His name 
for the noble life, for the heart of gold 
which He had given to the earth, and 
taken away again ? 


Where Stella lost sight of Richard 
she hardly knew ; where the reality 
passed away and the picture took its 

lace she could never tell. She only 
new that a time came when he 
smiled no more upon her; when his 
hand did not go out to greet her in 
the old caressing way; when the 
loving eyes were closed and the gentle 
lips sealed for ever, and the world 
— empty, bereft of love and 
ope. 
rom room to room in that poor, 
quiet house she roamed listlessly, 
missing him more and more as 
the months went over. Nothing 
was disturbed in the studio: the 
long light shone in there of evenings, 
showing Stella at work in her favour- 
ite window-seat ; showing Boy, with 
little busy eager fingers, pencil in 
hand, trying to copy from the old 
bust of Paris. Haunted with a thou- 
sand memories as this room was, she 
et preferred it to + of the others. 
Desens of unfinished pictures were 
crowded round, and everywhere there 
were traces of poor lost Dick. His 
easel and a sheaf of brushes stood 
near ; his own portrait—a rough head 
in chalks, frameless—hung upon the 
wall, gazing at her as she sat, with 
the sunlight falling on her head. 
Even his velvet coat, which had 
been so well worn, hung across his 
chair. It seemed as though he had 
“only gone from this room into the 
next,” so quietly had he passed away. 


Years went by—two long, quiet, 
monotonous years for Stella, who 
lived on in Normandy at the chateau 
with her boy. Six summers had the 
child been there, and now he was 
getting up to be quite a big boy. It 
made Stella anxious, to see him 
growing up with so little knowledge, 
so few advantages. A genius, as the 
boy was, his sketches, his talk, above 
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But all the same. She knew he was 
gone as surely as though not a trace 
remained to remind her that he had 
ever been there. 

Tick, tick, tick! went the Dutch 
clock ; stitch, stitch, stitch! went 


Stella’s busy needle —— & gar 
ment, and Boy was painting busily. 
“Mamma. 


“T should like to be a painter some 
day—a great painter, like papa.” 
hey always spoke of him, those 
two. They did not try to banish him 
from their thoughts and conversation 
as most people are so fond of doing : 
his name sounded often from Boy’s 
lips—oftener still from Stella’s. They 
spoke of him only as of some one who 
had set out on a journey, from which, 
in the course of years, he would re- 


urn. 

She looked out into the fading 
light, the silent summer evening, u 
to the great voiceless sky from whic 
already the bright tints of sunset 
were passing. A breath came up 
from the remote corn fields, and 
mingled with the scent of flowers 
in the garden. That faint perfume 
made her feel sad, for it brought 
back the time—not so very long ago, 
either—when she had been a child— 
in the blessed days before she had as 
yet learned to love! A hundred of 
those memories came flooding her 
mind then, until her eyes filled full 
of tears. It was all over now, the 
great, grand sun was sinking out of 
sight as calmly as in those other long- 
ago evenin The sweet summer 
canopy of blue sky hung above her 
head, and the man, who through all 
the years of her life had loved her so 

assionately, was lying dead and 
uried out of her sight. 


all, his great, grand eyes told you 
that in a moment. 

What she could teach him was 
little—to read and write, to sketch, 
to play and sing. She read English 
history and French history with him, 
and plunged bravely into grammars 
and old geography books; she spent 
hours writing out sums and copies, 
she hunted among the dusty books 
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in the study, and found quite a store 
of old lesson books. But there were 
some studies which both mother and 
child enjoyed intensely. She taught 
him the pages’ songs in Mozart or 
Rossini, and sang with him; she 
guided. his little fingers along the 
notes. She told him of the beautiful 
divine voices which had sung to her 
long ago in the fairy cities of Paris, 
Vienna, and Rome ; she played for 
him the grand old tunes which his 
father used to love—Handel’s “ Lord, 
what is man?” and that sonata of 
Beethoven’s which contains a hero's 
funeral march, with a hundred others. 
She read to him out of books the 
histories of the painters and musicians 
who had lived in other times, she 
kindled in him the love of art ; but 
through it all there stole the fear 
that the time must come soon when 
her slight teaching would be all too 
poor to lead the boy into the broad 
road of fortune. Estelle had never 
had any way with her of making small 
friendships or acquaintances, what 
few friends or lovers she had—were 
hers for ever. But now she and her 
child stood quite alone in the world 
—poor, without any prospect of ever 
owing richer, dependent on such a 
rail income that sometimes the very 
wants which in her childhood had 
been so frequent beset her still. 

And now, O, inquisitive reader! 
“what has become of Basil Marsland?” 
I hear you ask as you turn over page 
after page impatiently, and see no 
mention of his name; “what has be- 
come of him? Now that his rival is 
dead, why doesn’t he turn up and 
marry his first love?” Half a dozen 
such questions may be answered in 
this way: itis only in novels that 
the old, patient lover keeps his eye 
on the woman he loves for years, and 
never loses sight of her, but pops up 
like a jack-in-the-box, at the end of 
long years, just at the exact moment 
when he is wanting to put a charm- 
ing “finis” to the three volumes. 
Now, strange and unromantic as it 
may seem, il has long ago lost 
sight of Stella; the courses of their 
two lives run wide apart. If he re- 
members her at all it is only as a sort 
of dream-love, a phantom woman, for 
whom years ago he would have given 
his life, but on whom now he seldom 
wastes a thought. Dorcas, who has 
also long since lost sight of her 
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cousin, wonders sometimes what has 
become of Stella and her little boy, 
for somehow it seemed Estelle’s 
object to sunder any ties that might 
exist between her old life and the 

resent one. No letters from Eng- 
and are answered, and Estelle Yeld- 
ham and her child live the loneliest, 
most humble life in the world in a 
half-ruined old chateau in France. 
What object she had in so cutting 
herself off from everything and every- 
one belonging to her old life perhaps 
she could scarcely have told herself ; 
but a sort of shrinking fear, a great 
pang that she might find changes 
were she to visit the places once 
again made her determine never to 
see them more, And for Basil? 
Her. thoughts of him come sometimes 
when the June days are bringing in 
their wealth of sunshine and flowers. 
At such times her memory makes a 
journey to the pleasant Scarisbrooke 
gardens, and she hears gvoice speak- 
ing to her, a voice with an odd sweet 
chord in it, speaking tender, pleasant 
words. All thatis a dream now, not 
a regret, only a sweet dream, over 
which she thinks sometimes with a 
blush and a sigh. 

Stella could not live without loving 
someone, and her love was so perfect, 
so unselfish that it became simple de- 
votion. Boy had all that love now ; 
there was no one to share it with him 
—they were such companions, the one 
for the other, in their secluded life. 
They read French and German to- 
gether, Schiller’s and Goethe’s poems 
in the garden, sometimes pacing up 
and down the vine-bound terrace, 
their figures casting long blue sha- 
dows upon the grass. At other times 
they would have a race, or a game of 
hide-and-seek among the trees ; some- 
times in the still evenings sitting in 
the pensive light of stars, Boy would 
sing some song which his mother had 
learnt, and taught him. They were 
always together. 

Peg day ie hoy teak a basket full 
of the beautiful purple toca: 
them to the a. otis’ =a 
handed him the basket, and pushed 
his hair from his face—gold-brown 
hair it was, like her own—and placed 
his cap on his head, and stooped down 
and kissed him, and told him “ Dé- 
péche, toi chérie,” for the house was 
triste when Boy was away. 

Away went Boy across the fields 
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singing as he went. Olose to the 
village he came upon a stile. A man 
was sitting there. To pass, the boy 
had to climb the low wall rather than 
disturb the gentleman, who might be 
an artist. A little jump and he was 
over. But, oh! sad fate, the basket 
of grapes flew from his hand, and all 
the beautiful fruit was scattered on 
the dusty road. 
aa little man !” — oa 
out, speaking in French, “ what 
a sad fate is this, cat I the cause.” 

The boy turned his handsome, in- 
telligent face ; tears had risen fora 
moment to his eyes, but he said, 
promptly— 

“Tt is no sad fate, monsieur ; there 
are a more in our garden.” 

The gentleman smiled. His face 
had looked sad before, but now he 
smniled, and that smile lit up his whole 
face, and turned the somewhat stern 
look of his eyes into one of kindness 
and interest. 

“What a wonderful garden that 
must be,” he a — he bent the 

of a pair of steady gray eyes 
ana the little figure before him. 

“There are grapes in all the gar- 
dens,” the child said, simply. 

The gentleman smiled again behind 
his moustachois. 

“In sunny France—yes,” he said, 
“but not in England.” 

The boy looked up quickly. 

“ Are you English, monsieur ?” 

“Yes,I am an Englishman ; et tu 
Brute? Et vous?” ; 

“T am a Frenchman, but m 
mother tells me that the Englis 

ens are more beautiful than ours 


“ And your mother, is she English ?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

The Englishman took the boy’s 
hand, and looking kindly into 


is 

eyes, said— 
“Well, little man, tell your 
mother that I am very sorry to have 


been the cause of all her beautiful 
erapes being lost—will you ?” 
he child nodded his head. 
“Do you live far from here ?” 
“Quite close, monsieur ; just be- 
yond this meadow.” 
» . that old house among the 


trees 
“Yes, monsieur.” 
“Is your father a farmer?” _ 
“ My father is dead a long time, 
monsieur.” 
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“ Pauvre petit! Well, tell your 
mother, little man, that I should like 
to paint your portrait for your eyes’ 
sake. ill you remember all that ?” 

A o— look of pleasure came over 
the child’s face. 

“Are you a painter, monsieur?” he 
questioned. 

“Yes.” 

“T like painters. My father was 
a painter.” 

The Englishman looked down 
quickly on the boy, and he met the 

aze of those grand blue-gray eyes of 

is with the light from the sky shin- 
ing into them, and a strange sensa- 
tion—half of fear, half of joy— 
took possession of him as he looked 
s0; a moment out of the past came 
rushing back upon him. 

“ What is your name ?” he asked, 
with his heart beating strangely, he 
scarcely knew why. 

“My name is George Yeldham,” 
the boy answered, promptly. 

A strange fating had brought these 
two together; these two who had 
never met before. Mr. Marsland had 
hold of the child’s hand while he 
asked his question, and while he spoke 
an old, old dream which had belonged 
to other years of his life rose up before 
him. He saw the pale sweet face of 
the only woman whom he had ever 
loved. He heard her voice ; he saw 
her bright, kind eyes smiling up at 
him—a face remembered, ah, lent 
fondly! The anguish of a vanished 
hope that clung to him always, and 
haunted him even now in the long 
still nights when other eyes were 
closed. Dreams, friends, dreams ! 
and yet I often wonder whether any 
realities ever cause the same joy, and 
the same pain which these our dreams 
create within us. 

“ And—and = mother, boy, how 
is she 1” he asked, almost unconsci- 
ously. 

His voice fell as he spoke, almost 
to a whisper, as though even now he 
scarcely dared to name her. 

“ She is very well,” Boy answered, 
surprised. “Do you know my mother, 
monsieur ?” 

“T think I do,” Mr. Marsland an- 
swered, 

“Come and see her then ; she will 
be glad to see you if you are an Eng- 
lishman.” 

Sunset was once more in the sky, 
as Stella saw those two coming to- 
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wards her, where she sat on the ter- 
race, working. They came over the 
lawn, by the flowers, in the sweet 
evening light. Oh, God! was it a 
dream ; or after all, the great reality? 
The meeting, which for years she has 
been picturing to herself, and fearing! 
There he stood—there, where she 
had never even dared to hope that he 
might stand ;—her lover! the man 
whom she had wronged, and loved, 
and sorrowed for ; the man whom she 
had never hoped to see again! She 
couldn't go forward to meet him; she 
could not speak any words of greet- 
ing, or even smile a welcome on him; 
a hand of ice touched her heart, and 
she could only sit there gazing, pale 
and still as a statue, while he advanc- 
ed towards her. 

The years had brought their 
changes to him also; he was no 
longer the handsome impetuous 
dream-hero, whom the romantic girl 
had worshipped so in the old sum- 
mer-time which was gone. While 
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she thought of that hero, Stella could 
scarcely see the man for the tears that 
rose and almost blinded her eyes. 

She is very little changed, Basil 
thinks ; hers was not a face to change 
much ; there is some one light gone 
from it, missing in the eyes, a light 
which used to be in them long ago— 
a spark of that passion which can 
render people either intensely happy 
or intensely miserable ; a soul is in 
them instead—a tender, patient soul. 
The old guileless expression is on her 
lips ; her hair in all its old golden 
splendour ; she is just the same in 
form and manner. God has only 
added little beauties, and softened 
little wants. 

“Stella! Stella !” 

And then he stretches out his two 
hands and catches hers. The quaint, 
half-ruined garden, the strange scene, 
the gulf of time are no longer in his 
thoughts ; he is back in the lost dead 
years, hopeful, loving still ! 


CHAPTER LVI. 


CONCLUSION. 


Tae end at last! Patient readers 
who have travelled so far with me 
through this little simple tale of a 
woman’s life, don’t be angry with me 
if I say that I cannot tell you the 
end of her story, for she lives still. 
There is a vale of years before her 
yet, and her life so far has felt one 
great want and incompleteness. There 
is a bloom on the fields and flowers, 
there is summer sunshineeverywhere; 
and oh! my friends, above all and be- 
yond all, there is a God in whose all- 
tender keeping lie the lives of men 
and women. He rules and shapes the 
most crooked, uneven ways out of His 
eternal pity--in His most infinite 
jud yment—all bridged and bounded 

y His perfect changeless love. 

This has been the story of one life, 
one woman, who like others had 
loved, and sinned, and sorrowed, and 
in the end repented. 

The end of her history I cannot 
give, for it is not yet finished. She 
is not married, and may never be 
married agein for ought I know; 
although there is one man who has 
loved her truly through long years, 
and who waits still for her, as men 


do sometimes wait, determining that 
time shall bring to them the great 
gifts of love and faith. I like to 
think of her as devoting herself to 
Richard’s boy, the blue-eyed little 
fellow who has already begun to 
startle people by his marvellous taste 
for art and science. I like to think 
that women can often bring them- 
selves to place duty before their sel- 
fish wishes — to live altogether for 
others, forgetting self completely. I 
like to think that time and trials 
have brought to this heroine of mine 
the Mlenned spirit of peace and resig- 
nation, without which no life can 
ever be on and yet I say who 
can tell? Who can say for certain 
that the first love is not the last love, 
and never completely dies except 
with life itself. 

Can the old love ever die? Can 
we really and truly bury it safel 
out of sight and learn to forget it 
Or does it not rather rise in 
and again, haunting us long, lon 
after? The years may come an 
go; the men and women may grow 
old and their beauty pass from them, 
it may be into nameless graves; but 
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the old dream-forms, round which, 
in fond youth, were wreathed the gar- 
lands of love and hope, rise up for 
ever before the tired, saddened eyes ; 
until God himself shall wipe away 
the tears from those eyes, and close 
them in a long dreamless sleep. 
Stella had made a journey into 
at last, she and her boy 
visited Dorcas and Lionel at Scaris- 
brooke. There was not a spot of 
und round which there did not 
over some memory of the olden 
time ; the very scent from the wall- 
flowers in Dorcas’s sea-garden, the 
cawing of the rooks in remote trees, 
the quick even wash of the waves 
along the beach, all brought her back 
those lost hours which in other years 
she had spent in this very place with 
i e remembe: ow they 
used to sit watching the waves ; other 
ships were spreading their sails on 
the everlasting sea now ; other flowers 
had taken the place of the ones she 
used to tend in the garden—all re- 
minded her of the past. Then she 
turned her eyes to the other window 
and out to the lawn where Lionel 
and his wife, were pacing in the 


gery light, a y, 80 happy; her 
ife had been full like theirs once— 
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full of hope and love and bliss. 
Now? Ah! poor soul, why will her 
thoughts for ever journey backwards 
into the dead past? She is young 
still, and life is strong within her; 
and the great yearming “to be loved; 
ho! to be loved!” comes over her at 
times, even now, as strongly as ever 
it used to come in the days when first 
she came to Scarisbrooke a lonely 
child. She looks back on that pas- 

e in her life as though the story 
belonged to some one else—to a poor 
little girl for whom, remembering all 
she has had to suffer, she cannot help 
feeling sorry. 

Basil speaks to her often of that 
time ; oa when he does his voice 
becomes soft and beseeching, for he 
wants her to help him to make a 
better thing of his life, to bring him 
back the light and the sweetness which 
she stole from it yearsago. And will 
she? Sometimes I think she will; 
but who can tell ? 

The voices die away into stillness, 
and the shadow of the old house falls 
silently across the garden, and lawn, 
and quiet terrace; the golden sunlight 
stealing through the trees—sunshine 
and shadow “Up and down the 
world.” 


DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. 


EXTERNAL AND INTERNAL EVIDENCE AS TO AUTHORSHIP. 


“ Bi dn rig i 


me Ta mpaypara gvopeva Prebaev, Gomep ty roig Grog, war iv 


rovrow cD Quer’ ay ovrw Oewpnoeey.”—Aristotle—“ Polit.” I., cap. i., §. 3. 


“ Now, if anyone would observe matters from the first as they rise into existence, so 
here, as elsewhere, he would obtain the best intuition of the subject.” 


TsovcH, perhaps, nothing could 
have been further from the intention 
of the author, yet his book on the 
Imitation of Christ has created a 
deeper and more extended sensation 
than almost any other work. For 
two centuries rival factions fought 
over its guthertio, defending 
a favourite candidate, triumphing 
and yielding as their claims were 
made available for political capital or 
ecclesiastical intrigue. It has Keen 
estimated that a greater number of 
copies of this work has been printed 
than of any other book, except the 
Bible. It has been translated into 
all modern languages, and circulated 


in India by missionaries. Its text, 
too, has been collated with various 
MSS., with the care and assiduity 
given to a sacred or classical subject. 

he utmost powers of criticism have 
been brought to bear upon it, to dis- 
cover in its composition the slightest 
internal evidence towards the claims 
of a favoured author. 

Scholars have detected in its idiom 
traces of Flemish, French, and Italian 
authorship. Not a point has been 
left untested which would tell in 
favour of either party. It would be 
almost superfluous to pase an eulo; 
upon @ book, so, well known, 
whose excellence there has been such 
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a vast testimony from men of all 
c countries, and modes’ of 
thought, which has been adopted as 
a closet companion by the pious and 
thoughtful of all sects—by Benedic- 
tines, Dominicans, Fggnciscans, Jesu- 
its, Lutherans, licans, High 
Churchmen, Low Churchmen, Wes- 
leyan Methodists, and even by the 
exclusive Scotch ; superfluous to 
attempt to reiterate the recorded 
testimony to its gentle counsel, its 
loving spirit, its consoling influence, 
which may be gathered from the 
works of divines, philosophers, kings, 
soldiers, and martyrs of all countries. 

We purpose, in the first place, to 
investigate, as a curious page of 
literary history, the vicissitudes of 
that controversy which extended 
from the opening of the seventeenth 
century down to the memory of 
living men—nay, which threatens 
ever and anon to break out amongst 
us even now ; to endeavour to dis- 
play the evidence impartially on both 
sides, and then to examine what 
hints the work itself gives of its 
authorship—always the very safest 
evidence as to time and circumstance 
of origin. 

For nearly two centuries after the 
death of Thomas & Kempis, which 
took place in 1471, he was popularly 
acknowledged to be its author. The 
copy, in his handwrit'ng, upon which 
his claim is based, was subscribed— 
“ Finitus et completus Anno Dni. 
1441, per manus fratris Thome & 
Kempis in Monte 8. Agnetis prope 
Swollam ;” but the value of this 
evidence is but trifling. He was an 
assiduous copyist, and other MSS. 
which he had transcribed, of which 
he could not possibly have been the 
author, were signed in a similar 
manner—such as a copy of the Bible, 
subscribed like that of the “ Imita- 
tion’’—“ Finitus et completus Anno 
Dni. 1439, in vigilia 8. Jacobi Apos- 
toli per manus fratris Thome a 
Kempis ad laudem Dei in monasterio 
S. Agnetis.” Textual criticism was 
not in perfection in the age of MSS., 
and the first printed copy being made 
from this transcription of & Kempis 
with his name, gave rise to the 
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opinion that he, and none other, 
could have been its author—an idea 
readily supported by his brethren of 
the same order, who naturally gloried 
in having amongst them a writer so 
distinguished. But as the seven- 
teenth century opened mysterious 
doubts, which had long been circu- 
lated in Italy and Spain, about the 
rights of Thomas & Kempis to the 
authorship of the “De Imitatione,” 
mounted to a crisis, and in the first 
ears of that century Don Pedro 
auriquez, in a work upon the 
“ Preparation & ladministration de la 
Penitence,” published at Milan, 1604, 
observed that in Buonaventura’s con- 
ferences to the people of Tolouse 
there would be found whole passages 
of the “ De Imitatione”—long pas- 
sages, and verbatim. Now, Buona- 
ventura died in the year 1273, and 
as Thomas & Kempis was not born 
till the year 1379, this discovery of 
Don Mauriquez fell like a thunder- 
bolt amongst the Augustines, who 
trembled for the fame of their dar- 
ling brother ; but as no such con- 
ferences appear in the works of 
Buonaventura, and as they contain a 
uotation from a work later than 
uonaventura’s time, that argument 
was soon refuted. 
But whilst theadvocates of Thomas 
& Kempis were assailing the authen- 
ticity of the conferences of Buonaven- 
tura, a new source of disturbance was 
opened up by Pere Rossignoli, of the 
Order of Jesus, who announced to 
the world that he had discovered in 
a house belonging to the society, at 
Arone, near Milan, an old MS. of the 
“De Imitatione,” without date, en- 
titled “ Incipiunt capitula primi libri 
Abbatis Johannis Gesen de Imitatione 
Christi et contemptu omnium vani- 
tatum mundi,” at the end were the 
words “explicit liber quartus et 
ultimus Abbatus Johannis Gersen de 
sacramento altaris.” As the house 
in which this manuscript was found 
had once belonged to the Benedic- 
tines, Rossignoli fancied he had dis- 
covered in this ancient book the 
real author of the treatise De Imi- 
tatione.* The important intelligence 
was immediately conveyed to two 


* It was afterwards discovered that the MS. had never belonged to the Benedictines, 
but that one Maggioli, when he entered the company of Jesus at Arone had brought 


it with him from Genes in the year 1579, long after the suppression of the Benedictine 
establishment. ’ 








others, Possein and Bellarmin. As 
soon as it reached the ears of 
Pére Rossweyde, in Antwerp, an ad- 
vocate of Thomas a Kempis, he wrote 
to his friends in Italy to assuage their 
doubis, and to assure them that this 
vaunted discovery was valueless, that 
the claims of Thomas a Kempis were 
established beyond all question. But 
the controversy had already begun, 
and the interests involved were too 
t to be appeased. by a friend] 
a The debate commenced, whic 
was destined to last for two centuries 
and to remain unsettled still. At this 
time Cajetan, a Benedictine of the 
ion of Monte Cassino, Sec- 
retary to Paul V., was engaged on a 
compilation of all the great names 
connected with the Benedictine Order. 
For many years he had been searching 
out every monk who had in any way 
distinguished himself in the world to 
swell the roll of honour of the Bene- 
dictines. It appears that in his zeal 
he was not very scrupulous about 
evidence, adding to his list such names 
as Gregory the Great, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and Ignatius Loyola. As 
soon as this ardent Benedictine heard 
of the discovery of the new document, 
at first supposed to be a Benedictine 
production, he sent to Arone, pro- 
cured the MS., and without consult- 
ing anyone, or making any inquiry, 
published it in Rome under the titie 
“Venerabilis Viri Johannis Gessen. 
Abbatis Ordinis S. Benedicti de Imi- 
tatione, libri 4; Rome, 1616.” The 
manuscript bore the name Johannes 
Gessen only, the pretentious titles, 
“Venerabilis Viri,” and “ Abbatis 
Ordinis 8S. Benedicti” were assumed 
by Cajetan. But his zeal did not 
rest here; he proclaimed that the 
manuscript was written by the hand 
of the author, “Gessen Abbatis 
manu-exaratum, “and that he belonged 
to a noble family of Milan, who lived 
near the monastery of St. Peter, in a 
mansion which still bore the name of 
the author. Unfortunately his ad- 
versaries made inquiries, when they 
discovered that no such person had 
ever lived in Milan, and the mansion 
bearing the name of Gessen, existed 
only in the imagination of Don Cajetan, 
Consequently, when he brought out 
thesecond edition of the work in 1618, 
these statements were omitted. 
But he did not remain idle, for after 
a diligent search he discovered at 
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Genes a copy of the “De Imita- 
tione” which had been printed at 
Venice, 1501, upon which the fol- 
lowing words were written, “ Hunc 
librum non compilavit Johannes 
Gersen sed D. Johannes Abbas Ver- 
cellensis ut habetur usque hodie 
propria manu-scriptus in eadem 
abatia.” Don Cajetan then announced 
his protegé as “ Abbot of Verceil,” an 
Italian ; then, in an after addition, he 
altered the name from Gessen to 
“‘Gersen,” which has ever since been 
retained. Subsequently, Gerson re- 
ceived the apellation of Johannes de 
Canabaco, from a manuscript which 
had been discovered bearing that 
name. Then an agitation was got 
up to procure the canonization of 
this mythical Gessen or Gersen, but 
the fact of his existence was so doubt- 
ful, and the fear of canonizing a 
shadow so great, that the subject 
dropped. Such was the origin of the 
controversy which raged so generally 
and so long, the incidents of which we 
will proceed to enumerate. 

The Benedictines unanimously re- 
solved to defend the claims of this 
newly-discovered author although 
proofs were brought forward in favour 
of Thomas & Kempis. Cajetan never 
ceased in his endeavours, and finally 
announced, in the year 1658, to his 
elated brethren, that the battle was 
won, for he had obtained from the 
Congregation of the Index permission 
to print the “ De Imitatione,” in the 
name of “Gersen.” This elation was 
increased when he heard that in Eng- 
land his cause was being advocated 
by one Valgrave, a Benedictine monk, 
but his joy was moderated on the 
other hand by the appearance of a 
couple of formidable adversaries in 
the camp of the enemy, Fathers Fron- 
teau and Werlin, canons of St. Au- 
gustine. The two powerful orders, 
the Benedictine and Augustine, were 
thus pitted against onc othe, and 
both parties advanced to the conflict 
with the utmust vigour and determi- 
nation. An opportunity soon ensued 
for active conflict. It was whispered 
that Cardinal Richelieu was about to 
bring out a magnificent copy of the 
“De Imitatione,” and then the ques- 
tion arose, to which of the contending 
me would the cardinal give the 

onour of printing it? Every avail- 
able influence was brought to bear 
upon the great statesman ; it was a 
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vital point, and would virtually settle 
the question ; but, after much delay, 
Richelieu, to avoid offending either 
side, brought it out himself without 
any author's name. The Augustines 
immediately declared this to be a tacit 
denial of the rights of their Thomas 
& Kempis and the Benedictines tri- 
umphantly agreed with them. Ad- 
vocates then sprung up all over 
Europe, and from the year 1649 to 
1652 a general controversy raged 
between the two orders. The hottest 
rtion of the fight, however, was in 
Raees where one Gabriel Naude 
accused Cajetan of altering the MSS. 
of “De Imitatione” to suit his pur- 
pose, which drew down upon him the 
whole weight of the odiuwm theolo- 
icum. He was so abused by the 
nedictine writers that in 1650 he 
appealed to the Parlement of Paris 
and begged that the writings of his 
adversaries should be seized, which 
was done promptly and effectually ; 
but the indomitable Benedictines, 
through two of their number, Roussel 
and Quatremaine, also —— to the 
Parlement, and stated that the whole 
order of St. Benedict had been scan- 
dalized by this ill-advised man. They 
articularly he 
ajetan, as an 


cited one expression 
had used towards 
instance of the enormity of his abuse ; 


he had, they said, spoken of their great 
brother as “wun me rabougri !” 
which they declared was an infamous 
expression. Both parties then fell back 
upon etymology, and the word was 
discussed with such acrimony that the 
Academie Francaise was appealed to, 
who gave it as their opinion that the 
hrase meant no more than “un 
mmecontrefait!” From that moment 
calumnies and recriminations were re- 
doubled on both sides, and the abuse 
became so free and so personal that 
the Parlement interfered, ordered each 
party to cease from vilifying theother, 
released the books of the Benedictines 
which had been seized, forbad the 
publication of the “ De Imitatione” 
under the name of Gerson, and gave 
permission to the Augustines to print 
it under that of Thomas & Kem- 
pis. The battle now became a covert 
one. The Gersenites remained silent 
for about twenty years, but were not 
inactive. As they could not identify 
their Gersen with Gerson, Chancellor 
of the Eglise de Paris, they suddenly 
changed their tactics, professed a pro- 
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found contempt for historical evi- 
dence, and declared that the only 
point upon which the question turned 
was the antiquity of the manuscripts 
which could be produced. Accord- 
ingly a most rigid search was made 
throughout the whole Benedictine 
order ; monasteries were ransacked 
and convent chests rifled, but out of 
all the mouldering rubbish, stored up 
in their archives, they could not find 
a scrap which would tend to favour 
the cause of Gersen. They then 
appealed to Harlay de Champvallon, 
Archbishop of Paris, who, with all his 
vices, was an ardent patron of letters, 
and induced him to summon an as- 
sembly of the most learned and dis- 
tinguished savans in France to decide 
the question whether the manuseri ~ 
— in favour of Gersen, f 

en altered or were intact. They 
met and gave it as their decision that 
the documents had not been altered ; 
but the main question was avoided. 
This incident, however, again awoke 
the spirit of controversy, which doubt- 
less was the intention of the Bene- 
dictines. Books and pamphlets were 
written on both sides. But the Au- 
gustine canons were not to be quietly 
extinguished by the wise men of 
Archbishop Harlay, and as they were 
not allowed to be present at the 
Parisian Assembly they resolved upon 
convoking one on their own account 
in the convent of St. Genevidve. It 
was held in the year 1681, and manu- 
scripts in favour of Thomas & Kem- 
pis were examined, but nothing of 
any consequence decided anal no 
measure adopted. 

The invincible sons of St. Benedict 
then called another assembly which 
was held at St. Germain des Prés in 
1687, for the purpose of examining 
some manuscripts which had been 
discovered in Italy, but that confer- 
ence ominously ended in silence. By 
this time people began to tire of the 
subject, and the war subsided into a 
calm which lasted for nearly half a 
century. But this question has al- 
wa proved to be a legacy of strife, 
and in 1724 the children and grand- 
children of the race which had passed 
away, took up the arms of their fore- 
fathers, and once more began the 
fight. Rival editions of the work 
were published on both sides. In the 
year 1758 the Abbé Valart brought 
out a copy of the “De Imitatione” 
43 
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with a dissertation, and he was re- 
futed by Pere Gerz. As soon as this 
‘was over a controversy broke out in 
Germany, where Ange Mertz, a 
Benedictine of Schyr, made an attack 
upon Pere Amort, an old veteran 
defender of Thomas 4 Kempis, who 
was still lingering in the storm-tossed 
world. The old man replied to his 
opponent with a volume, to which 
certz rejoined ; but Amort, who be- 
longed to the older race of theological 
Titans, bestirred himself ; the spirit 
of the controversialist was aroused in 
him, and he completely overwhelmed 
his antagonist in a large quarto volume 
of 350 pages, called the “ Deductio 
Critica,” published at Augsburg 1762. 
This was never answered, and Ange 
Meertz vanished from the arena. Two 
ears afterwards the aged defender of 
homas 4 Kempis published another 
book in which he endeavoured to 
confirm the rights of his favourite 
author by a number of fac simile 
manuscripts. Shortly after this he 
died and with him the controversy 
terminated. Peace reigned over the 
troubled spirits of these two orders 
until the year 1808, when the old feud 
‘was once more begun between them 
and another controversy commenced, 
which lasted until 1832. Inthe year 
1830 a manuscript was discovered at 
Paris, without date, copied in Italy, 
which in 1550 belonged to one Canon 
Jerome de Avogadri, as stated in a 
note on the cover of the volume. M. 
de Gregory, the finder, endeavoured 
to discover who this family was, and 
by an extraordinary coincidence, he 
found, in the archives of the house of 
the De Avogadri, an old memorandum 
which stated that the book on the 
Imitation of Christ had been be- 
queathed cn the 15th February, 1347, 
to Vincent de Avogadri by one of his 
brothers ; so that if this be accepted, 
although it does not prove that Ger- 
sen wrote the book, it proves that 
Thomas 4 Kempis could not have 
done so as he was not born till thirty- 
two years later. 

The last work of any note upon the 
subject is that by M. Gence, “ Nou- 
velles Considerations Historiques et 
Critiques sur ]’auteur et le livre de 
l'Imitation de Jesus Christ.” Paris, 
1832. 

The author is a vigorous defender 
of the Gerson theory. His principal 
arguments are the dogmatic differ- 
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ences in the teaching of the book 
from that of St. Thomas, But as that 
argument rests upon the question of 
interpretation it is scarcely sufficient. 
The dogmaticsystemof St.Thomas and 
of the Imitation should be drawn up 
by different hands to have any weight. 
But one or two facts are noted which 
are worth consideration. M. Gence re- 
marks that no saint is mentioned in 
the work but St. Lawrence, who was 
the patron saint of the Gerson family 
(p. 73). He also remarks that the 
Virgin Mary is only mentioned inci- 
dentally, but that Kempis “ devot a 
la Vierge l’aurait accolée 4 Jesus dans 
le deuxienne livre et un auteur Italien 
n’aurait pas oublié la Madame.” 
This was the last battle fought of 
that great campaign which may be 
opened again at any moment, for the 
question still remains unanswered, 
who wrote this marvellous treatise 
“ De Imitatione Christi?” The ma- 
jority of people conventionally ascribe 
it to Thomas a Kempis, but in matters 
of history the “vox populi” is not 
always the “vox Dei.” There are 
grave doubts against the theory of 
his authorship, doubts which cannot 
be easily cleared up. We shall men- 
tion a few, not with the view to es- 
tablish any theory of our own, but 
simply to show that the question is 
still open. Then we shall append 
some of the curious results which 
have issued from the textual labours 
of the Kempis votaries in his favour. 
The first argument is that there is 
no mention of Thomas a Kempis as 
the writer of the book by authors of 
any consequence who were contem- 
porary with him, a significant fact. 
To this we may add the evidence dis- 
covered of the bequeathal of the work 
thirty-seven years before Thomas & 
Kempis was born (if that be genuine). 
But the most important evidence is 
the citation of passages of the treatise 
by writers who lived before the time 


‘of & Kempis. We subjoin first par- 


allel passages from the conferences of 
St. Buonaventura, General of the 
Order of the Minor Brethren, 1279, 
and the treatise “‘ De Imitatione.” 
MS. of “De Imitatione” (1441), Lib. 
i., cap. 25, sec. 3: this passage occurs in 
the so-called Conferences of Buona- 
ventura, cap. de diligentia (d. 1274), 
verbatim up to the last sentence, 
when for “ea quz sibi magis con- 
traria et gravia sunt virilius vincere 
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nituntur. Nam ubi homo plus pro- 
ficit et gratiam ampliorem meretur 
ibi magis se ipsum vincet et in 
spiritu mortificat,” the MS. of “De 
Imitatione” has “ea que sibi magis 
gravia et contraria sunt virilius vin- 
cere nituntur. Nam ubi homo plus 
proficit et gratiam meretur ampli- 
orem ibi magis se ipsum vincit et in 
spiritu mortificat ;’ distinctions of 
no consequence. 

MS. “De Imit.,” Lib. i., 25, sec. 4 : 
this passage also occurs in the Con- 
ferences verbatim. So also sec. 5. 
Sec. 6, only afterthe conclusion of this 
latter passage in the Conferences of 
St. Buonaventura (1270) there occurs 
this sentence—“ut patet in devoto 
libello de Imitatione Domini.” Now, 
if it could be established that these 
Toulouse Conferences were genuine, 
this passage would settle the question 
for ever. It is doubtful. Buonaven- 
tura certainly had a great deal to do 
with the people of Toulouse, but 
that might be the occasion of a later 
forgery. Our argument for the 
earlier origin of this book, however, 
rests upon the safer evidence of its 
content, as we shall see hereafter. 

In an Office by Thomas Aquinas, 
at the request of Urban IV., for the 
Fete Dieu instituted by His Holi- 
ness, there occur passages from the 
* De Imitatione.” Urban IV. died in 
the year 1274, and Thomas & Kempis 
was born 1379, so that if this com- 
position be genuine (it is incorporated 
in the works of the great Dominican, 
and recognised by the editors of the 
“ Acta Sanct.’’), these passages must 
have been written 115 years before 
the existence of the reputed author. 
But this existence is not satisfactory. 
It might still be asserted that St. 
Thomas & Kempis might have incor- 
- these passages in his work 
rom memory ; besides they are not 
exactly verbal. 

In “ De Imitat.” MS., 1441, the fol- 
lowing passage occurs (Lib. iv. 2, 
sec. 1) :—“Super bonitate tua et 
magna misericordia tua, Domine, 
confisus, accedo seger ad salvatorem, 
esuriens et sitiens, ad Fontem vite, 
egenus ad Dominum ; creatura ad 
Creatorem ; desolatus ad meum 
pium consolatorem ;” and in the 
Office of St. Thomas Aquinas, opus- 
culum, lvii., thus :—“ Omnipotens 
sempiterne Deus ecce! naeae ad 
sacramentum unigeniti filii tui, 
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Domini Nostri Jesu Christi ; accedo 
tanquam infirmus ad medicum vite ; 
immundus ad fontem misericordiz ; 
cecus ad lumen claritatis eterne ; 
pauper et egenus ad Dominum ceeli 
et terre.” 

In the “De Imit.,” Lib. iv., ¢. 13, 
sec. 2, the following passage occurs :— 
“O quam suavis est, Domine, spiri- 
tus tuus, qui ut dulcedinem tuam in 
filios demonstrares, pane suavissimo 
illos reficere 
dignaris. Vere non est alia natio 
tam grandis que habeat Deos appro- 
pinquantes sibi sicut Tu Deus Nos- 
ter;’ and in the earlier work of the 
sameopusculum it occurs withaslight 
difference. After the words “suavis- 
simo de clo ”’ it follows :—“ Prestito 
esurientes replens bonis, fastidiosos 
divites dimittis inanes. Neque enim 
est aut fuit aliquando tam grandis 
natio que habeat Deos appropin- 
quantes sibi, sicut adest nobis Deus 
Noster.” 

In the “Acta Sanctorum” (18th 
June) there is a collection of forty- 
three letters, written by Osanna 
Mantuana at different periods of her 
life up to about the year 1447, only 
six years after the supposed composi- 
tion of & Kempis (1441). In these 
letters whole passages occur which 
prove that she must have a thorough 
knowledge of the book then most 
likely used in the education and dis- 
cipline of women. 

The passage in “ De Imit.,” Lib. 
iii, c. 34, sec. 1—*Te siquidem 
presente jucunda sunt omnia, te 
autem absente fastidiunt cuncta tu 
facis cor tranquillum et pacem mag- 
nam, letitiamque festivam ”—occurs 
thus in St. Osanna—“ Omnia ju- 
cunda sunt si tu presens es. Si non 
ades fastidiosa sunt universa. Tu 
cor tranquillum reddis et quietum, 
ipsum collocando in magna pace et 
subita leetitia.” 

“De Imitat.,” ibidem, sec. 2—*‘Sed 
deficiunt in sapientia tua mundi 
sapientes, et qui carnem sapiunt ; 
quia ibi plurima vanitas et hic mors 
invenitur.” In St. Osanna—* Sed 
mundi sapientes deficiunt in sapien- 
tia tua et illis quibus caro sapit, quia 
multa in eis vanitas est et in ipsa 
mors invenitur.” 

“De Imitatione,” ibidem, sec. 3 :-— 
“ Adhuc, proh dolor! vivit vetus 
homo, non est totus crucifixus, non 
est perfecte mortuus ;” and in St. 
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Osanna—“ Hei mihi! quia adhuc 
vivit homo vetus id est pravitas 
carnis, nondum totus crucifixus 
nondum totus mortuus.” Chapter 
xxv. of the same book is thus en- 
titled in the “ De Imitatione”—“ Quod 
non est securitas a tentatione in hac 
vita ;” and in St. Osanna—“ In hac 
vita non est securitasa tentationibus.” 

Of the two specimens of Latin we 
should imagine that of St. Osanna 
was the more original, that of the 
“De Imitatione” bearing evidence of 
revision. 

Traces of the book have been 
pointed out in Dante (died 1321), as 
though he has borrowed from it his 
idea of adapting the punishments to 
the sins ; for in the “De Imita- 
tione,” Lib. i, c. 24, sec. 4, it is said— 
“ Nullum vitium erit quod suum pro- 
prium cruciatum non habebit.” In 
the same book and chapter, sec. 3, 
we are told—“ Ibi enaied ardenti- 
bus stimulis pungentur,” which re- 
calls the passage in the “‘ Inferno,” 
canto iii. 64— 

“Questisciaurati . ... . 

Erano ignudi e stimolati molto 
Da mosconi e da vespe ch’eran ivi.” 


The “ De Imitatione” then declares 
—‘ Sicut furiosi canes pro dolore invi- 
diosi ululabunt ;’ and Dante, 
“ Infer.,” vi. 1s— 

“ Graffia gli spiriti gli scusia ed isquatra 

Uriar gli fa, la pioggia come cane.” 

The lake of pitch is mentioned in 
the“De Imitatione” ibidem—*Ibi lux- 
uriosi et voluptatum amatoresardenti 
pice et feetido sulphure perfundentur,” 
which is thus rendered in Dante,— 


“ Quale nell’ arzana de’Viniziani 
Bolle l inverno la tenace pece 


Tal non per fusco ma per divina arte 
Bollia laggiuso ma pegola spessa 
Che inviscava la ripa d’ogni parte. 


E vidi dictro a noi un diavol nero 
Correndo su per lo scoglio venire. 


L’omero suo ch’ era scuto ¢ superbo 
Carcava un peccator con ambo l'anche 
Ed ei tenea de’ pie ghermito il nerbo. 


Laggiu "1 butto: e per seoglio duro 

Si volse: e mai non fu mestino sciolto 
Con tanta fretta a seguitar lo furo. 
Quei s’attuffo e torno su convolto, 


Inferno, Canto xxi., 7-46, 
The blessings of temperance as il- 
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lustrated by the “De Imitatione” are 
in Dante thus :— 
E le Romane antiche per lor bere 
Contente furon d’acqua: e Daniello 
Dispregio cibo ed acquisto savere, 
Lo secol primo quant ‘oro fu bello; 
Fe savorose par fame le ghiande, 
E rettare per sete ogni ruscello. 
Mele e locuste furon le vivande 
Che nudriro '] Battista nel diserto 
Per ch’ egli é glorioso e tanto grande 
Quanto per I’ Evangelio v’e aperto, 


We will now examine some of the 
results of the lexical criticism. which 
has been exercised on this question. 
M. Malou, in his “ Recherches His- 
toriques,” brings forward many traces 
of Flemish idioms he has discovered, 
which would suggest that the author 
was 4 Kempis, who was a native of 
Flanders, and would naturally think 
in Flemish what he wrote in Latin. 
In the “De Imitatione,” lib. i., c. 1., 
there occurs, according to M. Malou, 
a peculiarly Flemish expression,— 
“Si scires totam Bibliam exterius,” 
which in Flemish would be, “Al wist 
gy geheel Schriftuer van buiten.” To 
regard an event with indifference i 
Flemish would be to look upon it 
“with an as visage: so the ex- 
pression, Lib. iii., c. 25, sec. 5, “Ita ut 
una equali facie” is the equivalent 
of “met een gelyk aengesicht.” In 
Flemish there is an expression—“ Jk 
val daer niet op,” equivalent to the 
French, “Je ne tombe pas sur cela:” 
so in Lib. ii., ¢. 9, sec. 3, we have “ve- 
rus amator Christi et studiosus secta- 
tor virtutum non cadit super illas 
consolationes.” In Flemish a difficul- 
ty is called a gravity, “ eene zwarig- 
heid,” and in Lib. i., ¢. 12, 8.1, we are 
told,—* Bonum nobis est quod ali- 
quando habeamus aliquas gravitates.” 

On the other hand, M. Guipard de 
Gregory has found like similarities to 
Italian idioms, which in all fairness 
we must present. Inthe ninth and 
tenth centuries many barbarisms crept 
into the Latin of the Italian writers ; 
words were Italianized, as for instance 
Lib. iii. ¢, 21, sec. 2, the word “ sola- 
tiosissimus” is the equivalent of the 
Italian “ sollazziosissimo,” and the or- 
thography is that of the thirteenth 
century, the peniod of the renaissance 
of letters in Italy : hence such words 
are to be found in the * De Imitatione” 
as “ abscente, accidiosi, amicicia, cog- 
noscho, concta, consilium, duricia, 
novicit,” &, Italian idioms may be 
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eliminated. Quid importat? (a che 
importa?) Nihil tener de se (Tener- 
si da nulla); Magna literatura (Di 
molta litteratura) consolari (conso- 
lare); Vacanda tibi (vacare a se 
stesso) ; Regratiando (ringraziando). 
But against this M. Malou gives a 
long list of subjects upon which 
Thomas & Kempis wrote of a similar 
nature tothoseinthe “ DeImitatione.” 
Chapter 16, Lib. i. of the latter 
work is entitled “ De sutfferentia de- 
fectuum aliorum,” and 4 Kempis'’ fifth 
sermon to Novices is called, “ De pa- 
tientia conservanda inter desides et 
rversos.” Lib. iii., c.43, of the “ De 
Emit.” is, “De lapsu facili verbor- 
um ;” and Sermon vii. of 4 Kempis, 
“De custodia oris.” Lib. i., c. 10, “De 
cavenda superfluitate verborum;” and 
Sermon ix., “De periculo ex multilo- 
quio.” Lib. iii., cap. 41, “De con- 
temptu omnis temporalis honoris ;” 
and Sermon viii., “De vana gloria 
cavenda.” Lib. iii.,c.13, “De obedien- 
tia humilis subditi ;’ and Sermon vii., 
2 pt., “De humili obedientia servan- 
da.” Lib. iii., cap. 23, “ De instabili- 
tate cordis ;” and Hortulus Rosarum 
of 4 Kempis, “De instabilitate hu- 
mani cordis.” Lib. iii, c 49, “ De 
desiderio eterne vite ;” and Solilo- 
quium, “ Deanhelatione eterne vite.” 
There are also many expressions 
peculiar to both writers. Lib. i. ¢. 3, 
*O quam cito transit gloria mundi ;” 
Sermon vi., “O quam cito transit de- 
lectatio.” Lib. i., c. 3, “* Quam multi 
yereunt per vanam scientiam ;” and 
Banna xxviii., ** Vee illi qui cogitat 


Lib. i., c. 1, sec. 53, “ Quid 
prodest tibi alta de Trinitate dispu- 
tore; the word alta in this sense oc- 
curs forty times in & Kempis. Lib. i., 


vana.” 


c. 2, sec. 3, “Si tibi videtur quod 
multa scio et satis bene intelligis scito 
tamen guia sunt multo plura que 
nescis.” Satis, with the adverb for 
the superlative, is found fifty-two 
times in 4 Kempis’ works, and quia, 
for quod, very many times. Lib. i., ¢. 
9, sec. 1, ‘*Valde magnum est in obe- 
dientia stare.” Ind Kempis valde, for 
the superlative, occurs 123 times, and 
stare, for perseverare, seventy-four 
times. Lib. i., c. 12, sec. 1, ** Bonum 
nobis est quod aliquando habeamus 
aliquas gravitates.” In & Kempis 
gravitas, for dificultas, occurs twenty- 
nine times. 

These coincidences are striking, but 
they areall consistent with the theory 
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that St. Thomas 4 Kempis from fre- 
quently copying the book, and daily 
reading it, fell unconsciously into the 
same strain of thought, and incorpo- 
rated its peculiarities into his own 
style. 

There are as many arguments of 
this kind in favour as against the 
authorship of St. Thomas ; the ap- 
pearances of passages of the book in 
works written before he was born 
may be explained by the supposition 
that he incorporated them into his 
book ; the orthographical and lexical 
phenomena may have crept in 
through copyists. The conferences of 
Buonaventura, even if genuine, which 
is doubtful, have little to do with the 
question from the foregding explana- 
tion of the transferring by a late 
author of passages occurring in works 
written before histime. Theremarkjby 
M. Gence that the Virgin Maryis only 
mentioned narrativement, and that 
St. Thomas was devot & la Viérge, 
is not sufficient to destroy authorship, 
nor is the fact that the only saint 
mentioned in the “ De Imitatione ” is 
St. Lawrence the “ patron saint of the 
Gersons,” sufficient to fix the author- 
ship upon that Parisian chancellor. 
As far as tradition goes it is in favour 
of St. Thomas, whose claims were 
never questioned till the opening of 
the seventeenth century ; so that up- 
on reviewing the whole matter, we 
submit that the authorship of this 
work is not yet settled, and probably 
never will be ; and we venture toadd 
our hope that it never may be, for 
the book has a marvellous influence 
upon men’s minds ; no one can read 
it faithfully without rising from it a 
wiser, if not a better man. There is 
a Catholicity about it, an adaptation 
to the wants of every soul, which we 
fear would be diminished to some 
minds if a partizanship were to be ac- 
corded to it by the revelation of its 
author. As it is now we cannot tell 
whether it was a Benedictine or an 
Augustine who wrote it, whether 
monk or priest, therefore, nothing is 
left for that spirit of partizanship so 
common to humanity to fasten upon, 
and thereby limit its operations. 
Consequently the book has been in- 
stinctively adopted by men of all 
grades, countries, and creeds, and 
under all circumstances. It was.one 
of the first books printed in English, 
ordered by the mother of Henry VIL, 
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and executed by Wynkyn de Worde. 
Ignatius Loyola read it daily, a chap- 
ter in the morning in the order of the 
book, and afterwards one taken at 
hazard. St. Charles Borromeo called 
it the “world’s consoler.” Cardinal 
Baronius said that no man could read 
it without learning something from 
it. Bellarmin read it from youth to 
age. Sir Thomas More in his last 
moments said that the book if read 
would secure the nation’s happiness. 
Masillon advised a young aspirant 
after pulpit eloquence'to study it as- 
siduously next tothe Scriptures. The 
septical Jean Jacques Rousseau wept 
over it ; Racine set it to verse; Pierre 
Corneille paraphrased it ; Fontenelle 
declared it was the best book that ever 
came from the hands of man. Louis 
XVIL., when a prisoner in the Temple, 
read itday and night, and found conso- 
lation in its pages. La Harpe, im- 
prisoned in the Luxembourg, came 
across it for the first time, and open- 
ing it at hazard his eye fell upon the 
passage, “ Ecce adsum! Ecce ego ad 
te venio, quia vocasti me lacrymze 
tu et contritio cordis inclinaverunt 
me et adduxerunt ad te.” The effect 
was overpowering ; he says, “I fell on 
my face and wept freely.” Johnson 
loved it; John Wesley published an 
edition of it ; Whitfield read it, and 
appealed to it in sorrow and in doubt. 
But its operations have not been con- 
fined to the great ones of the world 
only. For centuries it has been the 
hand-book of piety to all who could 
read it. At a time when the Bible 
was confined to the Church this 
favorite work was in every household 
where a book could be found ; it has 
shed the light of an everlasting hope 
through the gloom of prison dungeons ; 
it has cheered the solitude of pious 
women in grim castles during the long 
hours when men were absent in the 
ursuits of vengeance, rapine, or lust. 
t has sanctified the contemplations 
of cloister cells; it has been the 
chosen companion of youth, and its 
ae have been aa by the 
ips of decayin e ; it has gone to 
the scaffold fn hs Gane of martyrs 
and patriots. To the Celt, the Teuton, 
the Frank, and the Cossack it -has 
been the adviser, the consoler, the 
ide—like the Gospel upon which it 

is founded, it adapts itself to the 
wants of every phase of humanity, 
and it will exert an influence as long 
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as a human heart lives to pulsate 
with sorrow for sin. 

Let us now turn to the book itself, 
and see if we can find in it any evi- 
dence as to its origin and author, for 
internal evidence is by far the most 
reliable we can have of the origin of 
any document or work of antiquity. 
Tradition is uncertain, often contra- 
dictory, but the work of any age must 
bear upon it some trace of its time. 

We find, upon analyzing this book, 
that it must have been written under 
the influence of the very highest 
point of scholastic controversy at 
that period, when Aristotle and 
Aristotelian language and style had 
permeated the very thought of the 
literary churchmen of the time, when 
even the sermons preached in the 
churches were made up of extracts 
from the philosophical fathers of the 
first three centuries, and from the 
works of Aristotle. So at the very 
commencement of this book the 
author exclaims, “The doctrine of 
Christ excels all other doctrines 

; and what doesit avail thee 
if thou canst dispute deeply about 
the Trinity, when, if thou art wanting 
in humility, thou displeaseth the 
Trinity ? ; If thou knowest 
the whole Bible, and all the sayings 
of the philosophers, what will it all 
help thee without the grace of God ?”’ 

“Every man naturally desires to 
know, but what avails knowledge 
without the fear of God ? For better 
is the humble rustic who serves God 
than the proud philosopher who, neg- 
lecting him, contemplates the course 
of the heayens.” 

“Cease from too great a desire to 
know, for in that thou wilt find great 
distraction and deception. Men of 
knowledge like to appear learned, and 
be called wise, but many things may 
be known which avail little or nothing 
for the soul, and he is most insensate 
who attends to other things more dili- 
gently than to what pertains to his 
own salvation. Many words do not 
satisfy the soul, but a good life 
invigorates the mind, and a pure 
conscience assures great confidence in 
God.” So in cap. ii. ; “ What avails 
this great cavillation about occult and 
obscure things, for the ignorance of 
which we shall not be held respon- 
sible?” Butthe chiefsentence is sec. 2: 
“ What matters it to us about genus 
and species ?” 
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When we remember that the very 
highest point of the scholastic contro- 
versies was during the spaces be- 
tween the middle of the thirteenth 
to the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
turies, when the chief scholastic 
theologians-flourished, suchas Thomas 
Aquinas (made Dr., 1256), Buonaven- 
tura (d. 1274), Duns Scotus (d. 1308), 
Occam (d. 1343), whose works were 
full of philosophical speculations 
about the Trinity, the creation of 
angels, the two natures in the Incar- 
nation, the state of the blessed and 
the damned, and when Aristotle was 
studied from Latin translations, and 
was regarded almost as a saint, these 
allusions to such controversies, and 
use of Aristotelian words, reflect a 
much earlier period than that of 
Thomas & Kempis, who was not born 
till 1382,when Aquinas and Buonaven- 
tura had been dead nearly a century, 
Occam and Scotus had been long dead, 
and scholasticism was retiring before 
the then dawning illumination of the 
fifteenth century, in the midst of 
which & Kempis flourished, when Pla- 
tonism and Greek literature was re- 
vived by the great Florentines, and 
the sun of the Reformation, which 
soon dispersed all the darkness of 
scholasticism, had already risen in the 
heavens. 

The phase of monasticism, too, re- 
flected is not that of the fifteenth 
century, but of a much earlier and 
more ascetic period. Solitude, self- 
abnegation, withdrawal from contact 
with men, silence and abstracted con- 
templation, are all advocated ; in- 
quiry into the meaning of Scripture 
is forbidden. So we read, “ Beloved, 
food, drink, garments, and other 
necessaries for the sustenance of the 
body are burdensome to a fervent 
spirit,” iii. 26. As to solitude, we 
read—“The greatest saints avoided 
the society of men, and one said, ‘ as 
often as 1 have been among men, I 
have returned home less a man than 
I was before.’”” As this is a passage 
from one of Seneca’s Epistles, it must 
have been written earlier than the 
fifteenth century, for we find Seneca 
spoken of by some of the Fathers 
and writers of the twelfth and thir- 
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teenth centuries as “nostra Seneca.” 
“No man can safely go abroad, but 
he who can gladly remain at home 
out of sight,” i. 20. “The more thou 
visitest thy chamber, the more thou 
wilt like it. . . . In silence and 
in stillness a religious soul advanceth 
itself,” i.20. Of self-negation we read : 
“* My son, thou canst not possess per- 
fect liberty unless thou wholly re- 
nounce thyself,” iii. 22 ; and as regards 
the Scriptures, we are told, “ Search 
not who spoke this or that, but mark 
what is spoken,” i. 5. “ Our own curi- 
osity often hindereth us in reading 
the Scriptures, when, as we will ex- 
amine and discuss that which we 
should rather pass over with simpli- 
city.” “ If thou desire to reap benefit, 
read with humility, nor ever desire 
the estimation of learning.” (id). 
“Beware thou dispute not of high 
matters, nor of the sacred judgments 
of God, why this man is so left, and 
that man taken into favour” (predes- 
tination !) “ To desire to know such 
things, and search out such things, 
answers no good purpose, and is pain- 
ful to righteous souls,” ili. 58. 

There are also other hints of an 
earlier period than St. Thomas. It 
is well known to those who are versed 
in medieval church literature and 
dogma that from the time of St. Ber- 
nard (Clairvaux, not Clugny) to that 
of Buonaventura there was an ardent 
loveof thename and the crossof Jesus, 
which gave rise to a complete litera- 
ture of the most beautiful hymn 
meditations, and prayers. We shal 
cite a few verses—some of the less 
known verses of St. Bernard’s cele- 
brated hymn, “ Jesu dulcis Memoria,” 
as translated in a collection of hymns 
of the old Catholic Church of England. 
“ Jesus, the only thought of thee 

Fills with delight my memory; 

But when thou dost thy presence shew, 

Heaven seems in my breast to flow. 

“ No theme so sweet for voice can be, 

Nor to the ear such harmony ; 

No heart can thoughts so charming frame 

As, Jesus, thy most precious name. 

“ Jesus, our hope when sins we grieve, 

Thy mercy all our wants relieve ; 

If good to those that seek thy grace, 

What art thou when they seethy face ?* 





* This is an @xcellent translation of the Latin verse, though made in the fourteenth 


century. The Latin runs :— 


Jesu spes peenitentibus 
Quam pius es petentibus, 
Quam bonus te querentibus 
Sed quid invenientibus ? 
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“ Jesus, in whom we comfort find, 
Fountain of life, light of our mind ! 
Thou dost our hearts with true joys feed, 
Our utmost wish thy gifts exceed. 


“ No eloquence of tongue can teach, 
Nor art of pen this secret reach, 
Only believing souls can prove 
What sweets they taste who Jesus love. 


“Thou, Jesus, art the admired king 
Whose triumphs all the world do sing, 
Thou heavenly sweetness do inspire, 
Blest object of our soul’s desire! 


“ Vouchsafe to dwell with us this night, 
And to direct us with thy light, 
That our souls’ mist being overpassed 
May one and all thy sweetness taste.” 


So we have a chapter in this book 
on the very subject, “ De Amore Jesu 
super omnia,” “ Blessed is he who un- 
derstands what it is to love Jesus, and 
todespise himself for thesake of Jesus; 
thou shouldst leave thy delight for 
His delight, for Jesus will be loved 
alone above all things; the love of 
the creature is deceptive and unstable 
but the love of Jesus is faithful and 
continuing. Love Him and keep Him 
for thy friend, who will not forsake 
thee nor suffer thee to perish in the 
end. Keep close to Jesus both in life 
and death, and commit thyself unto 
His trust, who when all fail can alone 
help thee.” 

his is in keeping also with St. Ber- 
nard’s “ Non aliud preter Jesum, non 
aliud tamquam Jesum, non aliud post 
Jesum,”* and “Si scribas, non sapit 
mihi nisi legero ibi Jesum ; si disputes 
aut conferas non sapit mihi nisi 
sonuerit Jesus.”t 

As regards the cross of Jesus, we 
have also another long hymn of St. 
Bernard’s to the cross, from which 
many gems are taken, one of which 
is the well-known verses addressed 
to the Head of Christ, beginning, 

“ Salve caput cruentatum,” 
immortalized in Germany by that 
sweetest poet of the Reformation, 
Paul Gerhard, in 

“© Haupt voll Blut und Wunden ! 

Voll Schmerz und voller Hohn! 
O Haupt zum Spott gebunden 
Mit einer Dorner-krohn! 
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O Haupt sonst schin gezieret 
Mit hoéchster Ehr und Ziehr 
Jetzt aber héchst schimpfieret 
Gegriisset seyst du mir!” 

Next to this great hymn of St. 
Bernard is one by Buonaventura, be- 
ginning— 

‘*Recordare Sancte Crucis 

Qui perfectam vitam ducis 
Delectare jugiter 
Sancte crucis recordare 
Et in ipsa meditare 
Insatiabiliter.” 
“In the cross of Christ we glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time ; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


“ When the woes of life o’ertake us, 

Hopes deceive, and fears annoy, 

Never shall the cross forsake us— 
Shining bright with peace and joy. 


‘“* When the sun of bliss is beaming 
Light and love upon our way, 

* From the cross the radiance, streaming, 
Adds more lustre to the day. 


“ Bane and blessing, pain and pleasure, 
By the cross are sanctified ; 
Peace is there that knows no measure— 
Joys that through all time abide.” 


We turn to our book and we have 
almost the very words of Buonaven- 
tura :— 

“In cruce salus, in cruce vita, in cruce 
protectio ab hostibus, in cruce infusio 
superne suavitatis, in cruce robur mentis, 
in cruce gaudium spiritus, in cruce summa 
virtutis, in cruce perfectio sanctitatis. Non 
est salus anime, nec spes eterne vite nisi in 
cruce.”f 


And now let us leave our scepticism 
about this book and come to its 
beauties. To give all would be sim- 
ply to transcribe it ; but we must give 
afew. First of all generalities :— 

To this writer not only is death 
formidable but there may be even a 
danger in living. 

“Tf it be formidable to die it may 
be also more dangerous to live longer.” 
(Jesus spoke of a greater damnation. 
—Matt. xxiii. 14.) 

But, in the Christian, death is only 
a beginning of life with Christ— 

“Strive to live now, that in the hour 





* “Nothing before Jesus, nothing like Jesus, nothing after Jesus.” 

+ “If thou writest anything it is tasteless to me if I do not reag Jesus in it; if 
thou disputest or talkest it is tasteless to me if it does not sound of Jesus.” 

¢ In the cross is salvation, in the cross is life, in the cross is protection against enemies, 
in the cross is infusion of heavenly sweetness, in the cross is strength of mind, in the cross 
is joy of spirit, in the cross is the height of virtue, in the cross is perfection of sanctity. 
There is no salvation of the soul nor hope of eternal life but in the cross. 
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of death thou mightest rather rejoice 
than fear; learn now to die to the 
world that thou mightest begin then 
to live with Christ.”—L, xxiii., 6. 

What is the true purgatory !—“‘A 
great and salubrious purgatory has 
the patient man who, under injury, 
grieves more for the evil of others 
than his own injury, who prays for 
those who are against him and 
condones their faults in his heart, 
who withholds not pardon from those 
who seek it, who pities more easily 
than resents. It is much better to 
purge sins and vices now than reserve 
them for the future.” —L.,, xxiv., 2. 

“ Behold thou really canst not have 
both pleasures to delight thyself in 
this life and afterwards to reign with 
Christ.”—I. xxiv., 6. 

“Some then spend their lives in 
study of philosophy and learning, but 
there is no occasion to seek anything 
better beyond Jesus. 0, if a cruci- 
fied Jesus would but come into our 
hearts how quickly we should be- 
come sufficiently learned !”—I., xxv., 


“Man has two wings upon which 
he may elevate himself above the 
world : simplicity and purity.”—IL, 


iv, 1. 

“The glory of a good man is the 
testimony of a good conscience: have 
a good conscience and thou wilt al- 
ways have joy; a good conscience 
can bear many things, and is joyful 
in adversity ; a bad conscience is ever 


timid and restless. Thou wilt rest 
sweetly if thy conscience does not 
reproach thee. The evil never have 
real joy nor internal peace, for the 
Lord has said it—‘There is no peace 
to the wicked.’” 

The friends of Jesus in the world 
are thus sharply classified into many 
and few :— 

“Jesus has now many friendly 
lovers of his celestial kingdom, but 
few bearers of his cross. any who 
desire consolation, but few who will 
bear tribulation. Many companions 
of his table, but few devotees to 
abstinence. All are ready to rejoice 
with him, but few to bear his burden. 
Many follow him when he is about to 
break bread, but few will drink of the 
cup of his suffering. Many venerate 
his miracles, but few follow the ig- 
nominy of his cross. Many loveJesus 
when he triumphs; many praise and 
bless him as long as they receive con- 
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solation from him, but if Jesus hides 
himself only a little they sink into 
dejection and complaint.”—IL, 11. 
And the author concludes his tirade 
on this selfishness in religion with 
the question—* Where can one be 
found who will serve God gratis ?” 

We shall now conclude by pointing 
out one or two main points of the 
book. The chapter on temptation 
alone would have made this . book 
famous. 

“As long as we live in the world 
we cannot be without tribulation and 
temptation. Whence it is said in Job, 
‘Temptation is the life of man on 
earth.’ Therefore, everyone should 
be careful about his temptations and 
watch with prayer lest the devil 
might find an opportunity of deceiv- 
ing, for he never sleeps, but ever goes 
about seeking whom he may devour. 

“There are temptations often useful 
to man, though they are troublesome 
and heavy, because by them a man 
is humiliated, purged, and instructed. 

“ Allthesaints passed through many 
tribulations and temptations, and 
those who could not bear temptations 
became reprobate and fell. There is 
no order so holy, no place so secret, 
when there is no temptation and ad- 
versity. 

‘Man is never secure against temp- 
tation as long as he lives, because 
the cause of temptation is in us, In 
that we are born in concupiscence one 
temptation succeeds another, and we 
have always something to bear. Many 
strive to avoid temptations, and onl 
the more gravely fall into them. We 
cannot conquer by mere flight ; but by 
patience and true humility we become 
stronger against all foes, 

“The beginning of all evil tempta- 
tion is inconstancy of mind and want 
of confidence in God ; for as a ship 
without a rudder is driven here and 
there by the waves, so a man who is 
remiss and has deserted his principles 
is variously tempted. Fire tests the 
iron, and temptation the just man. 
Frequently we know not of what we 
are capable, but temptation teaches 
us what we are. Therefore vigilance 
is necessary, especially at the com- 
mencement of temptation, for the 
enemy is more easily vanquished if he 
be not permitted to enter in through 
the gate of the mind; but he should 
be met the moment he knocks beyond 
the threshold. or first there occurs 
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to the mind a simple conception, then 
a strong imagination, afterwards a 
delectation, then an evil motion and 
consent, 

“Thus the malignant enemy gradu- 
ally enters since he is not resisted at 
first ; and the longer anyone desists 
from resistance the more weak he be- 
comes and the stronger becomes the 
power of the enemy against him. 

“Some suffer temptations at thecom- 
mencement of their conversion, others 
at the end, and some indeed are 
tempted all their lifetime. Some, 
too, are more lightly tempted accord- 
ing to the wisdom and justice of 
divine ordination, which considers 
the position and merits of men, and 
ordains all things to the salvation 
of the elect. 

“Therefore we should not despair 
when tempted, but pray the more 
fervently to God.” 

Space forbids us to go more in de- 
tail ; we can only mention one other 
great chapter on the royal road of the 
cross, Which must be read wholly to 
be appreciated. The whole life of 
Christ is described as a “crux et mar- 
tyrium,” and he who thinks to evade 
the cross by seeking ease and pleasure 
“will be deceived and encounter a 
still more heavy cross, for the whole 
of this mortal life is circumscribed by 
miseries and crosses.” 

But the great feature of the book 
is that which we have already de- 
scribed as the feature of the age in 
which it was probably written—an 
intense love to Jesus deepened by 
continual contemplation of his suffer- 
ings on the cross. The internal com- 
munion of the believer with Jesus is 
described as “divini susurri” of 
Jesus with the faithful soul. He is 
the “splendour of eternal glory,”* the 
“ solace of the pilgrim soul.”"* Tobe 
without Jesusis to be “dry and insipid, 
empty,” (IL., viii., 1) ; it is “ gravis 
infernus,” but to be with: him is 
“dulcis paradisus.” The charm of 
the Christian life is secret conversa- 
tion with Jesus. ‘‘Be humble and 
peaceful and he will be with thee ; be 
devoted and quiet and he will remain 
with thee ; but if thou desertest him 
for external things thou wilt become 
sad and desolate.” 
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The very thought of Jesus banishes 
all desire of sin ; at the presence of 
Jesus sin dies, temptation fails, Satan 
flees; the presence of Jesus cheers, 
fortifies, lights, strengthens the soul, 
and in fact the whole life of the Chris- 
tian is depicted as one long, loving, 
yearning after Jesus, and the depar- 
ture of the Christian is but that pant- 
ing eagerness of the soul to embrace 
Jesus which transfigures death into 
eternal glorification. 

We must now conclude our inves- 
tigation with a few final remarks. 
In all probability it was from out 
the confusion of the great scholastic 
controversies of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, when the vital ques- 
tions of faith and knowledge were 
the absorbing subject of the time— 
out of all this confusion and contro- 
versy came this book on the Imitation 
of Christ, launched forth by an un- 
seen hand—asoft small voice. 

In the midst. of the fierce passions 
of controversy, it spoke gently of the 
inward peace of a soul in communiun 
with Christ, of love, gentleness, self- 
abandonment, devotion to the cross, 
of contemplation and imitation of 
Christ. It endeavoured to wean men 
from their vague speculations into 
the mysteries of revelation, and to 
lead them back to the simple faith 
which in the words of Christ made 
the believers “ whole,’ to divert them 
from wearying themselves about the 
incarnation of Christ, to follow in His 
footsteps, and conform themselves to 
Hisexample. A noble aim then and 
now, and through all time, is this 
Imitation of Christ! To take Him 
into the soul, to bear His cross, to 
follow His footsteps, to think His 
thoughts, to cling close to Him, to 
hold sweet communion with Him, to 
listen to Him when he whispers to the 
soul,+ to become like Him, or in the 
language of the great Apostle, ever 
“to bear about in our bodies the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life 
also of Jesus might be manifest in 
our bodies.” The whole sum and 
substancé of Christianity in one een- 
tence—the work of Christ in the 
world—the restitution of man, and 
his triumph over sin and death, 
through the “ Imitation of Christ.” 





* Lib, IIT., c. xxi., sec. 4. 


¢ The “ Divini Susurri.” Lib. LT., cap.i.,sec.1. Lib. IL, cap. ii., sec. 2; cap. viii., 


secv8 ; cap. xii., sec. 1. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE LADY HAS HER TEA. 


“You suffers dreadful, ma’am,” said 
Mildred Tarnley. ‘Do you have 
them toothaches still ?” 

“Twas not toothache—a worse 
thing,” said the stranger, demurely, 
who with closed eyes, and her hand 
propping her head, seemed to have 
composed herself for a doze in the 
great chair. 

“Wuss than toothache! That's 
bad. Earache, mayhap?” inquired 
Mrs. Tarnley with pathetic concern, 
though I don’t think it would have 
troubled her much if her guest had 
tumbled over the precipice of Car- 
well Valley and broken her neck 
among the stones in the brook. 

“ Pain in my face—it is called tic,” 
said the lady with closed eyes ina 
languid drawl. 

“Tic? lawk! Well I never heard 
o’ the like, unless it be the field-bug 
as sticks in the cattle—that’s a bad 
ailment, I do suppose,” conjectured 
Mrs. Tarnley. 

“You may have it yourself some 
day,” said this lady, who spoke 
quietly and deliberately, but with 
fiuency although her accent was 
foreign. “When we are growing a 
little old our bones and nerves they 
will not be young still. You have 
your rheumatism, I have my tic— 
the pain in my cheek and mouth—a 
great deal worse, as you will find 
whenever you taste of it, as it may 
happen. our tea is good—after a 
journey tea is so refreshing. I can- 
not live without my cup of tea, 
though it is not good for my tic. So, 
ha, ha, he-ah! There is the tea 
already in my cheek—oh! Well, you 
will be so good to give me my bag.” 

Mildred looked. about, and found 
a small baize bag with an umbrella 
and a bandbox. 

“There's a green bag I have here, 
ma'am.” 

“ A baize bag ?” 

“ Yes, ’m.” 

“Give it tome. Ha, yes, my bibe 
--my bibe—and my box.” 

So this lady ruammaged and extri- 
cated a ee very like a meerchaum 
anda si square box. 


“Tibbacca !” exclaiged Mrs. Tarnley. 
The stranger interpreted the ex- 
clamation, without interrupting her 
preparations. 

‘* Dobacco ? no, better thing—some 
opium. You are afraid Mrs. Harry 
Fairfield, she would smell id. No-- 
I do not wish to disturb her sleeb. I 
am quite private here, and do not 
wish to discover myself. Ya, ya, ya 
hoo !” 

It was another twinge. 

“Sad thing, ma’am,” said Mildred. 
“Better now, perhaps ?” 

“Put a stool under my feed. Zere, 
zere, sat will do. Now you light that 
match and hold to the end of ze 
bibe, and I will zen be bedder.” 

Accordingly Mildred Tarnley, 
strongly tempted to mutter a criti- 
cism, but possibly secretly in awe of 
the tall and “ big-made” woman who 
issued these orders, proceeded to obey 
them. 

“No great odds of a smell arter 
all,” said Mrs. Tarnley approvingly, 
after a little pause. 

“ And how long since Harry mar- 
ried?’ inquired the smoker after 
another silence. 

“T can’t know that nohow; but 
’tis since Master Charles gave ’em 
the Jend o’ the house.” 

“Deeb peoble these Vairvields 
are,” laughed the big woman drowsily. 
“ When will he come here ?”’ 

“To-morrow or next day, I 
wouldn’t wonder; but he never stays 
long, and he comes and goes as secret- 
like as a man about a murder 
a’most.”’ 

“Ha, I dare say. Old Vairvield 
would cut him over the big shoulders 
with his horse-whip, I think. And 
when will your master come ?” 

‘* Master comes very seldom. Oh! 
ve-ry. Jest when he thinks to find 
Master Henry here, maybe once in a 
season.” 

“And where does he live—at 
home, or where?” asked the tall 
visitor. 

“Well, I can’t say, I’m sure, if it 
baint at Wyvern. At Wyvern, I do 
suppose, mostly. But I daresay,pe 
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travels a bit now and again. I don’t 
know I’m sure.” 

“Because I wrote to him to 
Wyvern to meet me here. Is he at 

ern ?” 

“Well, faith, I can’t tell. I know 
no more than you, ma'am, where 
Master Charles ig,” said Mildred with 
energy, relieved in the midst of her 
rosary of lies to find herself free to 
utter one undoubted truth. 

“You’ve been a long time in the 
family, Mrs. Tarnley ?’ drawled the 
visitor listlessly. 

“Since I was the height 0’ that— 
before I can remember. I was born 
in Carwell gate-house here. My 
mother was here in old Squire’s time, 
meanin’ the father o’ the present 
Harry Fairfield o’ Wyvern that is, 
and: grandfather o’ the two young 
gentlemen, Master Charles and Mas- 
ter Harry. Why, bless you, my 
grandfather, that is my mother’s 
father, was in charge o’ the house 
and farm, and the woods, and the 
tenants, and all; there wasn’t a tree 
felled, nor a cow sold, nor an acre 
o’ ground took up but jest as he said. 
They called him honest Tom Penne- 
cuick; he was thought a great deal 
of, my grandfather was, and Carwell 
never turned in as good a penny to 
the Fairfields as in his time; not since, 
and not before—never, and never will, 
that’s sure.” 

“And which do you like best, 
Squire Charles or Squire Harry ?” 
inquired the languid lady. 

“T likes Charles,” said Mrs. Tarnley 
with decision. 

“ And why so ?” 

“Well, Harry’s a screw; ye see 
he'd as lief gie ye a joint o’ his thumb 
asasixpence. He'll take his turn 
out of every one good-humoured 
enough, and pay for trouble wi’ a 
joke and a laugh; a very pleasant 

entleman for such as has nothing to 
do but exchange work for his banter 
and live without wages; all very fine. 
I never seed a shillin’ of hisn since 
he had one to spend.” 

“Mr. Charles can be close-fisted 
_too when he likes it 1” suggested the 
lady. 3 
“No, no, no, he’s not that sort if 
he had it. Open-handed enough, and 
more the gentleman every way than 
Master Harry—more the gentleman,” 

answered Mildred. ; 
“Yes, Harry Fairfield is a shrewd, 
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hard man, I believe; he ought to 
have helped his brother a bit; he has 
saved a nice bit o’ money, I dare say,” 
said the visitor. 

“ Tf he hasn’t a good handful in his 
kist corner ’t’aint that he wastes what 
he gets.” 

“T do suppose he’ll pay his brother 
a fair rent for the house?” said the 
visitor. 

“* Master Harry ’ll pay for no more 
than he can help,” observed Mildred. 

“ It’s a comfortable house,” pursues 
the stranger; ’twas so when I was 
here.” 

“Warm and roomy,” acquiesced 
Mrs. Tarnley—* chimbley, roof, and 
wall—staunch and stout ; ‘twill stand 
a hundred year to come, wi’ a new 
shingle and a daub o’ mortar now and 
again. There’s a few jackdaws up 
in the chimbleys that ought to be 
drew out o’ that wi’ their sticks and 
dirt,” she reflected, respectfully. 

“And do you mean to tell me he 
pays no rent for the Grange, and 

eeps his wife here ?” demanded the 
lady, — ptorily. 

“T know nothing about their deal- 
ings,’ answered Mrs. Tarnley, as 
tartly. 

“And 't’aint clear to me I should 
care much neither ; they'll settle that 
like other matters, without stoppin’ 
to ask Mildred what she thinks o’t; 
and I dare say Master Harry will be 
glad enough to take it for nothing, if 

faster Charles will be fool enough to 
let him.” 

“Well, he shan’t do that, I'll take 
care,” said the lady, maintaining her 
immovable pose, which, with a cer- 
tain peculiarity in the tone of her 
voice, gave to her an indescribable 
and unpleasant langour. 

“ Tnever have two pounds to lay on 
top o’ one another. Jarity begins at 
home. [I'll not starve for Master 
Harry,” and she laughed softly and 
unpleasantly. 

“His wife, you say, is a starved 
gurate’s daughter /” 

“Parson Maybell—poor he was, 
down at Wyvern Vicarage—meat only 
twice or thrice a week, as I’ve heard 
say, and treated old Squire Harry bad, 
I hear, about his rent; and old Squire 
Fairfield was kind—to her, anyhow, 
and took her up to the hall, and so 
when she grew up she took her op- 
portunity and married Master Harry.” 

“She was clever to catch such a 
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shrewd chap—clever. Light again ; 
I shall have three four other puff be- 
fore I go to my bed—very clever. 
How did she take so well, and hold 
so fast, that wise fellow, Harry Fair- 
field ?” 

“Hoo! fancy, I do suppose, and 
likin.’ She’s a pretty lass. All them 
Fairfields married for beauty, mostly. 
Some o’ them got land and money, 
and the like, but a pretty face allays 
along with the fortune.” 

The blind stranger, for blind she 
was, smiled downward, faintly and 
slily, while she was again preparing 


the pipe. 

«When will Harry come again?’ 
she asked. 

“T never knows, he’s so wary ; do 
you want to talk to him, ma’am ?” 
said Mildred. 

“Yes, I do,” said she; “hold the 
match now, Mrs. Tarnley, please.’’ 

So she did, and—puff, puff, puff— 
about a dozen times, went the smoke, 
and the smoker was satisfied. 

“Well, I never knows the minute, 
but it mightn’t be for a fortnight,” 
said Mrs. Tarnley. 

“And when will Mr. Charles Fair- 
field come ?” asked the visiter. 

“Tf he’s got your letter he'll be 
here quick enough. Ifit’s missed him 
he mayn’t set foot in it for three 
months’ time. That’s how it is wi’ 
him,” answered Mildred. 

“What news of old Harry at Wy- 
vern ?” asked the stranger. 

“ No news in partic’lar,” answered 
Mildred, “ only he’s well and hearty 
—but that’s no news; the Fairfields 
is a long-lived stock, as everyone 
knows ; he’ll not lie in oak and wool- 
en for many a day yet, I’m thinkin’.” 

Perhaps she had rightly guessed 
the object of the lady's solicitude, 
for a silence followed. 

“There’s a saying in my country— 
‘God’s children die young,’” said the 
tall lady. 

“And here about they do say, the 
Devil takes care of his own,” said 
Mildred Tarnley. “ But seeing how 
my score o’ years be runnin’ up, | take 
it sinners’ lives be lengthened out a 
bit by the Judge of all, to gi’e us time 
to stay our thoughts a little, and re- 
pent our misdeeds, while yet wemay.” 

“You have made a little fire in my 
room, Mrs. Tarnley?” inquired the 
stranger, who had probably no liking 
for theology. 
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“'Yes’m ; everything snug.” 

“Would you mind running up and 
looking? I detest a chill,” said this 
selfish person. 

At that hour no doubt Mrs. Tarnley 
resented this tax on her rheumatics ; 
but though she was not a woman to 
curb her resentments she made shift 
on this occasion ; that did not pre- 
vent her, however, from giving the 
stranger a furious look, while she 
muttered inaudibly a few words. 

“Tllgowith great pleasure, ma’am, 
but I’m sure it’s all right,” she said 
aloud, very civilly, and paused, think- 
ing perhaps that the lady would let 
her off the long walk up stairs to the 
front of the house. 

“Very good ; I’ll wait here,” said 
the guest, unfeelingly. 

“As you please’m,” said Mildred, 
and with a parting look round the 
kitchen, she took the candle, and left 
the lady to the light of the fire. 

The lady was almost reclining in 
her chair, as if she were dozing ; but 
in a few moments up she stood, and 
placing her hand by her ear, listened ; 
then, with her hands advanced, she 
crept slowly, and as noiselessly as a 
cat, across the floor. She jostled a 
little against the table at Lily Dog- 
ger’s door ; then she stopped perfectly 
still, withdrew the table without a 
sound ; the door swung a little open, 
and the gaunt figure in gray stood at 
it, listening. A’ very faint flicker 
from the fire lighted this, dim woman, 
who seemed for the moment to have 
no more life in her than the tall, gray 
stone of the Druid’s hoe on Cressley 
Common. 

Lily Dogger was fast asleep; but 
broken were her slumbers destined to 
be that night. She felt a hand on 
her neck, and looking up, could not 
for a while see anything, so dark was 
the room. 

She jumped up in asitting posture, 
with a short cry of fear, thinking 
that she was in the hands of arobber. 

“Be quiet, fool,” said the tall wo- 
man, slipping her hand over the girl’s 
mouth. 

“Tm a lady, a friend of Mrs. Mil- 
dred Tarnley, and I’m gome to stay 
in the house. Who is the lady that 
sleeps up stairs in the room that used 
to be Mr. Harry's? You must answer 
true, or I'll pull your ear very hard.” 

“Tt is the mistress, splease’m,” an- 
swered the frightened girl. 
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“ Married lady {” 
“ Yes’m.” 


“Who is her husband ?” 

With this question the big fingers 
of her visiter closed upon Lily Dog- 
ger’s ear with a monitory pinch. 

“The master, ma'am.” - 

“And what’s the master’s name, 
you dirdy liddle brevarigator ?” 

And with these words her ear was 
wrung sharply. 

She would have cried, very likely, 
if she had been less frightened, but 
she only winced, with her shoulders 
up to her ears, and answered in trem- 
ulous haste— 

“Mr. Fairfield, sure.” 

“There's three Mr. Vairvields: 
there's old Mr. Vairvield, there’s Mr. 
Charles Vairvield, and there’s Mr. 
Harry Vairvield—you shall speak 
plain.” 

And at each name in her catalogue 
she twisted the child’s ear with a 
sharp, separate wring. 

“Oh, law, ma'am! Please’m, I 
mean Mr. Charles Fairfield. I didn’t 
mean to tell you no story, indeed, my 
lady.” 

“ Ho, ho—yes—Charles, Charles— 
very goot. Now, you tell me how 
you know Mr. Harry from Mr. 
Charles ?” 

“Oh, law, ma’am! oh, law! oh, 
ma’am, dear ! sure you won't pull it 
no more, good lady, please—my ear’s 
most broke,” gasped the girl, who 
felt the torture beginning again. 

“You tell truth. How do you 
know Mr. Charles from Mr. Harry ?” 

“Mr. Charles has bigger eyes, 
ma’am, and Mr. Harry has lighter 
hair, and a red face, please’m, and 
Mr. Charles’s face is brown, and he 
talks very quiet-like, and Mr. Harry 
talks very loud, and he’s always trav- 
ellin’ about a-horseback, and Mr. 
Charles is the eldest son, and the lit- 


Tus stalworth lady stumbled and 
her way back to her chair, 
and sat down again in the kitchen. 
The chair in which she sat wag an 
old-fashioned arm-chair of plain wood, 
uncoloured and clumsy. 
When old Mildred Tarnley returned 
the changed appearance of her guest 
struck her. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THROUGH THE HOUBE. 





tle child they’re a-lookin’ for is to be 
the Squire o’ Wyvern.” 

The interrogator here gave her a 
hard pinch by the ear, perhaps with- 
out thinking of it, for she said nothing 
for a minute nearly, and the girl re- 
mained with her head buried between 
her shoulders, and her eyes wide open, 
staring straight up where she conjec- 
tured her examiner’s face might be. 

“Ts the man that talks loud—Mr. 
Harry—here often ?’’ asked the voice 
at her bedside. 

“ But seldom, ma’am—too busy at 
fairs and races, I hear them say.” 

“And Mr. Charles—is he often 
here ?” 

“Yes’m ; master be always here, 
exceptin’ this time only; he’s gone 
about a week.” 

“ Ahout a week, Mr. Charles ?” 

“Oh la,ma’am —yes, indeed, ma’am, 
dear, it’s just a week to-day since 
master went.” 

Here was a silence. 

“That will do. If I find you’ve 
been telling me lies I'll take ye by 
the back of the neck and squeeze your 
face against the kitchen bars till it’s 
burnt through and through—do you 
see ; and I give you this one chance, 
if you have been telling lies to say so, 
and I’ll forgive you.” 

“Nothing but truth, indeed and 
indeed, ma’am.” 

“ Old Tarnley will beat you if she 
hears you have teld me anything. 
So keep your own secret and I’ll not 
tell of you.” 

She saw the brawny outline of the 
woman faintly like a black shadow as 
she made her way through the door, 
into the kitchen, and she heard the 
door close and the table shoved cau- 
tiously back into its place, and then, 
with a beating heart, she lay still and 
awfully wide-awake in the dark. 


“Be ye sick, ma’am 4” she asked, 
standing, candle in hand, by the 
chair. 

The visiter was sitting bolt up- 
right, with a large hand clutched on 
each arm of the chair, with a face 
deadly pale and distorted by a frown 
or a spasm that frightened. old Mil- 
dred, who fancied, as she made no 
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sign, not the slightest stir, that she 
was in a fit, or possibly dead. 

“ For God’s sake, ma’am,”’ conjured 
old Mildred, fiercely, “‘wil/ yespeak ?” 

The lady.in the chair started, 
shrugged, and gasped. It was like 
shaking off a fit. 

“Ho! oh, Mildred Tarnley, I was 
thinking—I was thinking—did you 
speak 7? 

Mildred looked at her not knowing 
what to make of it. Too much lau- 
danum—was it ¢ or that nervous pain 
_ in her head. 

“T only asked you how you were, 
ma’am—you looked so bad. [thought 
you was just going to work in a fit.” 

“What an old fool! I never was 
better in my life—jit/ I never hada 
fit—not I.” 

“You used to have ’em sometimes, 
long ago, ma’am, and they came in 
the snap of a finger, like,” said Mil- 
dred, sturdily. 

‘* Clear your head of those fits, for 
they have left me long ago. 1’m well, 
I tell you—never was better. You’re 
old—you’re old, woman, and that 
which has made you so pious is also 
making you blind.” 

“ Well, you look a deal better now 
—you do,” said Mildred, who did not 
want to have a corpse or an epileptic 
suddenly on her hands, and was much 
relieved by the signs of returning vi- 
vacity and colour. 

“Tarnley, you've been a faithful 
creature and true to me; I hope I 
may liveto reward you,” said the lady, 
extending her hand vaguely towards 
the old servant. 

“Tm true to them as gives me 
bread, and ever was, and that’s old 
Mildred Tarnley’s truth. If she eats 
their bread, she'll maintain their right, 
and that’s only honest—that’s reason, 
ma’am.”’ 

“T have no right to cry no; I cry 
excellent, good, good, very good, for 
as you are my husband’s servant I 
have all the benefit of your admirable 
fidelity. Boo! I am so grateful, and 
one day or other, old girl, I'll reward 
you—and very good tea, and every 
care of me. I will tell Mr. Vairvield 
when he comes. how good you have 
been—and, tell me, how is the fire, 
and the bed, and the bedroom—all 
quite gomfordable ” 

“ Comfortable, quite, 
ma'am.” 

“Do I look quite well, now ?” 


I hope, 
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“ Yes’m, pure and hearty. It was 
only just a turn.” 

“ Yes, just so, perhaps, although I 
never felt it, and I could dance now 
only for—fifty things, so I won't 
mind.” She laughed. ‘“ I’m sleepy, 
and I’m not sleepy; and I love you, 
old Mildred Tarnley, and you'll 
tell me some more about master 
Harry and his wife when we get up 
stairs. Who'd have thought that 
wild fellow would ever tie himself 
to a wife? Who'd have fancied that 
clever young man that loves making 
money so wéll, would have chosen 
out a wife without a florin to her 
fortune ? Everything is so surprising. 
Come, d—n it, let’s have a laugh, you 
and me together.” 

“My laughing days is over, ma’am 
—not that I see much to laugh at for 
any one, and many a thing I thought 
a laughing matter when I was young 
seems o’erlike a crying matter now 
I’m grown old,” said old Mildred, and 
snuffed the kitchen candle with her 
fingers. 

“Well, give me your arm, Mildred ; 
there’s a good old thing—yes.” 

And up she got her long length. 
Mildred took the candle and took the 
tall lady gently by the wrist. The 
guest, however, placed her great hand 
upon Mildred’s shoulder, and thus 
they proceeded through the passages. 
Leaving the back stair that led to 
Alice’s room, at the right, they 
mounted the great staircase and 
reached a comfortably warm room 
with a fire flickering in the hearth, 
for the air was sharp. In other re- 
spects the apartment had not very 
much to boast. 

‘“‘There’s fire here, I feel it ; place 
my chair near it. The bed in the old 
place ?” said the tall woman, coming 
to a halt. 

“Yes’m. Little change here, ever, 
I warrant ye, only the room’s bin new 
papered,” answered Mildred. 

* New papered, has it? Well, I'll 
sit down—thanks—and I'll get to my 
bed, just now.” 

“Shall I assist ye, ma’am ?” 

“ By-and-by, thanks ; but not till 
T have eaten a bit. I have grown 
hungry, what your master calls 
peckish. What do you advise?” 

“T would advise your eating some- 
thing,” replied Mildred. 

“ But what ?” 

“There’s very little; there’s eggs 
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uite new, there’s a bit o’ bacon, and 
there’s about half a cold chicken— 
roast, and there’s a corner o’ Chedder 
cheese, and there’s butter, and there’s 
bread—’taint much,” answered Mrs. 
Tarnley, glibly. 

“The chicken will do very nicely, 
and don’t forget bread and salt, Mrs. 
see and a glass of beer.” 

“ ’m. »” 


Mrs. Tarnley poked the fire and 
looked about her, and then took the 
only candle and marched boldly off 
with it, shutting the door. 

Toward the door the lady turned 
her face and listened. She heard old 
Mildred’s step receding. 

This tall woman was not pleasant 


“ Wi that beast never go to bed— 
even there, I mind, she used to sleep 
with an eye open and an ear cocked 
—and nowhere safe from her never 
—here and there, up and down, with- 
out a stir or a breath, like a ghost or 
a devil?”—thought Mrs. Tarnley. 
“Thank God, she’s blind now, that 
will quiet her.” 

Mildred was afraid of that woman. 
It was not only that she was cold and 
hard as she, but she was so awfully 
violent and wicked. 

Satan’s her name. Lord ap us, in 
what hell did he pick her up? Mil- 
dred would say to herself, in old times, 
as with the important fury of fear, 
she used to knock about the kitchen 
utensils, and deal violently with every 
chair, table, spoon or “ cannikin” 
that came in her way. 

The woman had fits, and bad fits 
too, in old times, when she knew her 


well. 

* And she drank like a fish cogniac 
neat—and she was alive still, and 
millions of people, younger and 
better, that never had a fit, and kept 
their bodies in soberness and tem- 
perance, was gone dead and buried 
since ; and that drunken, shattered, 
battered creature, wi’ her fallin’ sick- 
ness and her sins and her years, was 
here alive and strong to plague and 
frighten better folk. 

“Well, she’s’’ad smallpox, thank 
God, and well mauled she is, and 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE BELL RINGS. 


to look at. Her large features were 
pitted with the small-pox and deadly 
pale with the pallor of anger, and an 
unpleasant smile lighted up the white- 
ness of her face. 

“ Patience, patience,” she repeated, 
“what a d—d trick ! no matter, wait 
a little.” 

She did wait a little in silence, 
screwing her lips and knitting her 
brows, and then a new resource struck 
her, and she groped in her bag and 
drew forth a bottle, which she applied 
to her lips more than once, andseemed 
better. [t was no febrifuge noropiate ; 
but though the flicker ofthe fire 
showed no flush on her pallid features, 
the odour declared it brandy. 


them spyin’, glarin’ eyes o’ hers, the 
wild beast.” 

By this time Mrs. Tarnley was 
again in the kitchen. She did not 
take down the fire yet. She did not 
know, for certain, whether Charles 
Fairfield might not arrive. The 
London mail that passed by the 
town of Darwynd, beyond Cressley 
Common, came later than that diver- 
gent stage coach that changed on the 
line of road that passes the Pied 
Horse. 

What a situation it would have 
been if Charles Fairfield and the 
Frau had found themselves vis-a-vis 
as inside passengers in the coach that 
night. ould the matter have been 
much mended if the Dutch woman 
had loitered long enough in the 
kitchen for Charles to step in and 
surprise her? It was a thought that 
occurred more than once to Mildred 
with a qualm of panic. Butshe was 
afraid to hasten the stranger’s de- 
parture to her room, for that lady’s 
mind swarmed with suspicion which 
a stir would set in motion. , 

“The Lord gave us dominion over 
the beast o’ the field, Parson Win- 
yeas said in his sermon last Sunday, 
ut we aint allowed to kill nor —_ 
but for food or for defence ; and g 
old Parson Buckles, that was as good 
as two of he, said, I mind, the very 
same words, I often thought o’ them 
of late—merciful to them brutes, for 
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they was made by the one Creator 
as made ourselves. So the merciful 
man is merciful to his beast— 
will ye ?” 

Mrs. Tarnley interrupted herself 
sharply, dealing on the lean ribs of 
the cat, who had got its head into a 
saucepan, ‘a thump with a wooden 
spoon, which emitted a hollow sound 
and doubled the thief into a curve. 

“ Merciful, of course, except when 
they’re arter mischief; but them 
that’s noxious, and hurtful, and dan- 
gerous, we're free to kill ; and where’s 
the beast so dangerous as a real bad 
man or woman? God forbid I should 
do wrong. I’m an old woman, 
nigh-hand the grave, and murder’s 
murder !—I do suppose and allow 
that’s it. Thou shalt do no murder. 
No more I would—no, not if an angel 
said do it ; no, I wouldn’t for untold 
goold. But I often wondered why if 
ye may, wi’ a good conscience, knock 
a snake on the head wi’ a stone, and 
chop a shovel down smack on a toad, 
ye should stay your hand, and let a 
devil incarnate go her murdering 
way through the world, blastin’ that 
one wi’ lies, robbin’ this one wi’ craft, 
and murderin’ t’other, if it make for 
her interest, wi’ poison or perjury. 
Lord help my poor head, and forgive 
me if it be sin, but I can find neither 
right nor reason in that, nor see, 
nohow, why she shouldn't be killed 
off-hand like a rat or a sarpent.” 

At this point the bell rang loud 
andsudden, and Mrs. Tarnley bounced 
and blessed herself. There was no great 
difficulty in settling from what quar- 
ter the summons came, for, except 
the hall door bell, which was a deep- 
toned sonerous one, there was but 
one in the house in ringing order, and 
that was of the bed-room where her 
young mistress lay. 

“Well, here’s a go! Who'd a’ 
thought o’ her awake at these hours, 
and out o’ her bed, and a’ pluckin at 
her bell. I doubt it cs her. The like 
was never before. "Tis enough to 
frighten a body. The Lord help us.” 

% Tarnley stood straight as a 
grenadier on drill with her back to 
the fire, the poker with which, during 
her homily, she had been raking the 
bars, still in her hand. 

“This night ill be the death o’ 
me. Everything’s gone cross and 
contrary. Here's that young sill 
lass awake and out o’ her d. 
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that never had an eye open at these 
hours, since she came to the Grange, 
before; and there’s that other one 
in the state-room, not that far 
from her, as wide awake as she ; 
and here’s Master Charles a’ comin 
mayhap, thisminute wi’ his drummin 
and bellin’ at the hall door. "Tis 
enough to make a body swear ; ’t has 
given me the narves and the trem- 
a and I don’t know how it’s to 
end.” 

And Mrs. Tarnley unconsciously 
shouldered her poker as if awaiting 
the assault of burglars, and vaguely 
thought if Charles arrived as she had 
described, what power on earth could 
keep the peace ? 

Again the bell rang. 

“Well, there’s patience for ye !”” 

She halted at the kitchen door, 
with the candle in her hand, listen- 
ing, with a stern, frightened face. 
She was thinking whether Alice 
might not have been frightened by 
some fantastic terror in her room. 

“She has that old fat fool, Dulci- 
bella Crane, only a room off—why 
don't she call up her ?” 

But Mrs. Tarnley at length did go 
on, and up the stairs, and heard 
Alice’s voice call along the passage, 
in a loud tone— 

“Mrs. Tarnley! Is that you, Mrs. 
Tarnley ?” 

“Me, ma'am? Yes’m. I thought 
I heard your bell ring, and I had 
scant time to hustle my clothes on. 
Is there anything uncommon a-hap- 
enin’, ma’am, or what’s expected just 
now from an old woman like me P 

“Oh, Mrs. Tarnley, I beg your 
pardon, I’m so sorry, and I would not 
disturb you only that I heard a noise, 
and I thought Mr. Charles might have 
arrived.” 

** No, ma’am, he’s not come, nor no 
sign o’ him. You told me, ma’am, 
his letter said there was but small 
chance o’t.” 

“So I did, Mildred—so it did. 
Still a chance—just a chance—and I 
aot perhaps —" 

“There's no perhaps in it, ma'am, 
he baint come.” 

“Dulcibella tells me she thought 
some time ago she heard some one 
arrive. 

“So she did, mayhap, for there did 
come a message for Master H 
from the farmer beyond Gryce’s mi 
but he went his way again.” 

44 
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Mildred was fibbing with a fluency 
that almost surprised herself. 

“T dessay you've done wi’ me now. 
ma'am?” said Mildred. “ Lugged 
out o’ my bed, ma’am, at these hours 
—my achin’ old bones—’taint what 
I’m used to, asking your pardon for 
making so free.” 

“T’m really very sorry—you won’t 
be vexed with me. Good night, Mil- 
dred.” 

“Your servant, ma’am.” 

And Mrs. Tarnley withdrew from 
the door where Alice stcod before 
her with her dressing-gown about her 
shoulders, looking so pale and depre- 
catory and anxious, that I wonder 
even Mildred Tarnley did not pity her. 

“T’m tellin’ lies enough to break a 
bridge, and me that’s vowed against 
lying so stiff and strong over again 
only Monday last.” 

She shook her head slowly, and 


with a sudden qualm of conscience. 
™ ae in for a penny in for a 


. It’s only for to-night; may- 
ap, and I can’t help it, and if that 
old witch was once over the door- 
stone I’d speak truth the rest o’ my 
days, as I ha’ done, by the grace o’ 
God, for more than a month, and 
here’s a nice merry-go-round for 
=f poor old head. Who’s to keep 
straight and smooth wi’ them 
that’s in the house, and, mayhap 
comin’; and that bad ghost up stairs, 
she'll be gropin’ andscreechin’ through 
the house, and then there'll be the 
devil to pay wi’ her and the poor lass 
upthere—if I don’t gi’e herhersupper 
uick. Come, bustle, bustle, be alive,” 
she muttered, as this thought struck 
her with new force, and so to the little 
“safe” which served that miniature 
household for larder she repaired. 
Plates clattered,and knives and forks, 
and the dishes in the safe slid forth, 
and how near she was forgetting the 
salt! and “the bread, all right,” so 
here was a tray very comfortably fur- 
nished, and setting the candlestick 
upon it also, she contemplated the 
supper, with a fierce sneer, and a wag 
of her head. 

“ How sick and weak we be! Tea 
and toast and eggs down here, and 
thislittle bit in her bed-room—heaven 
bless her—la’ love it, poor little 
darling, don’t I hope it may do her 
good!—I wish the first mouthful may 
choke her—keeping me on the trot to 
these hours, old beast.” 
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Passing the stairs, Mrs. Tarnley 
crept softly, and took pains to pre- 
vent her burden from rattling on the 
tray, while there rose in her brain 
the furious reflection — 

“Pretty rubbish that I should be 
this way among ’em !” 

And she would have liked to dash 
the tray on the floor at the foot of 
the stairs, and to leave the startled 
inhabitants to their own courses. 

This, of course, was but an emotion. 
The old woman completed her long 
march cautiously, and knocked at the 

"rau’s door. 

“Come in, dear,” said the inmate, 
and Mildred Tarnley, with her tray 
in her hands, marched into the room, 
and looked round peevishly for a 
table to set it down on. 

“You'll find all as you said, 'm,” 
said old Tarnley. “Shall I set it 
before you, or will you move this 
way, please ’m?” 

« Before me, dear.” 

So Mildred carried the table and 
supper over, and placed it before the 
lady, who sat up and said— 

“Good Mildred, how good you are, 
give me now the knife and fork, in 
my fingers, and put some salt just 
there. Very good. How good of you 
to take so much trouble for poor me, 
you kind old Mildred ?” 

How wondrous sweet she had 
grown in a minute. The old ser- 
vant, who knew her, was not con- 
ciliated, but disgusted, and looked 
hard at the benevolent lady, wonder- 
ing what could be in her mind. 

“If everything’s right I'll wish you 
good night, ’m, and Tir go down to 
my bed, ma’am, please.” 

“Wait awhile with me. Do,there’s 
a goodsoul. I'll not detain you long, 
you dear old lass,” 

“Well, ma’am, I must go down 
and take down the fire, and shut to 
the door, or the rats will be in from 
the scullery; and I'll come up again, 
ma’am, in a few minutes.” 

And not waiting for permission, 
Mildred Tarnley, who had an anxiety 
of another sort in her head, took the 
candle in her hand and left the guest 
* her supper by the light of the 

re 


She shut the door quickly lest her 
departure should be countermanded, 
and trotted away and down stairs, 
but not to the kitchen. 
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TOM IS ORDERED UP. 


WHEN she reached the foot of the 
stairs that leads to the gallery on 
which the room occupied by Alice 
opens, instead of pursuing her way to 
the kitchen she turned into a narrow 
and dark passage that is hemmed in 
on the side opposite to the wall by 
the ascending staircase. 

The shadows of the banisters on 
the panelled oak flew after one 
another in sudden. chase as the old 
woman glided by, and looking up 
and back she stopped at the door of a 
small room, constructed as we see in 
similar old houses, under the stairs. 
On the panel of this she struck a 
muffled summons with her fist, and 
on the third or fourth the startled 
voice of Tom demanded roughly from 
within— 

“ What's that ?” 

“Hish!” said the old woman, 
through a bit of the open door. 

“*Tis Mrs. Tarnley—only me.’ 

% Lauk, woman, ye did take a rise 
out o’ mee I thought ye was—I 
don’t know what—I was a dreaming, 
I think.” 

“Never mind, ye must be awake 
for an hour or so,” said Mrs. Tarnley, 
entering the den without more cere- 
mony. 

Tom didn’t mind Mrs. Tarnley, nor 
Mrs. Tarnley Tom, a rush. She set 
the candle on the tiled floor. Tom 
was sitting in his shirt on the side of 
his “settlebed,” with his hands on 
his knees. 

“Ye must get on your things, Tom, 
and if ever you stirred yourself be 
alive now. ‘The master’s a comin’, 
and maybe here, across Cressley Com- 
mon in half an hour, or might be in 
five minutes, and ye must go out a 
bit and meet him, and—are ye 
awake ?” 

“Starin’. Go on 

“Ye'll tell him ‘ost this, the big 
woman as lives at Hoxton ——” 

“Hoxton! Well ?” 

“That Master Harry has all the 
trouble wi’ has come here, angry, in 
search of Master Harry, mind, and is 
in the bedroom over the hall-door. 
Will ye mind all that now ?” 

“ Ay,” said Tom, and repeated it. 

ell, he’ll know better whether 


it’s best for him to come on or turn 
back. But if come on he will, let 
him come the kitchen door, mind, and 
you go that way, too, and he'll 
find neither bolt nor bar, but open 
doors, and nothing but the latch be- 
tween him and the kitchen, and me 
sittin’ by the fire ; but don’t you clap 
a door, nor tread heavy, but remem- 
ber there’s a sharp pair of ears that 
’id hear a cricket through the three 
walls o’ Carwell Castle.” 

. She took up the candle, and her- 
self listened for a moment at the 
door, and again turned her earnest and 
sinister face on Tom. 

“ And again, I say, Tom, if ever ye 
was quick, be quick now,” and i 
clapped her lean hand down on his 
shoulder with a sort of fierce shake ; 

“and if ever ye trod soft, go softly 
now, mind.” 

Tom, who was scratching his head, 
and staring in her face, nodded. 

“ And mind you, the kitchen way, 
and afraid o’ slips, say ye the mes- 
sage over again to me.’ 

This he did, glibly enough. 

“ Here, light your candle from this, 
and if ye fail your master now, never 
call yourself man again.” 

Having thus charged him, she went 
softly from this nook with its slant- 
ing roof, and thinking of the thank- 
less world, and all the trouble her old 
bones and brain were put to, she lost 
her temper, at the foot of the great 
staircase, and was near turning back 
again to the kitchen, or perhaps 
whisking out-of the door herself, and 
marching off to Cressley Common to 
meet her master, and shock and scare 
him all she could, and place her re- 
signation, as more distinguished func- 
tionaries sometimes do theirs, in the 
hands of her employer, to prove his 
helplessness and her own importance, 
and so assert herself for time past 
and to come. 

Her interview with Tom had not 
occupied much time. She knocked at 
the Vrau’s door, and entering, found 
that person at the close of a greedy 
repast. 

{motions of fear, I suppose, disturb 
the appetite, much more than others. 
Not caring one farthing about 

44* 
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Charles, she did not grieve at his in- 
fidelity, taking profligacy for granted 
as the rule of life, it did not even 
shock her. But she was stung with 
a furious pang of jealousy, for that 
needs no love, being in its essence, the 
sense of property invaded, supremacy 
insulted, and self despised. In this 
sort of jealousy there is neither the 
sublimity of despair nor the pathos of 
sorrow, but simply the malice, fury, 
and revenge of outraged egotism. 

There she sat, unconscious of the 
glimmer of the firelight, feeding as 
a beast will bleeding after a blow. 
Beast she was, with the bestial faculty 
of cherishing a long revenge, with 
bestial treachery and seeming uncon- 
cern. 

“Ho oh! you’ve come back,” she 
cried with playful reproach, “ cruel 
old girl! you leave your poor vrau 
alone, alone among the ghosts—now, 
sit down, are you sitting ? and tell me 
everything, and all the news—did 
you bring a little brandy or what ?” 

Her open hand was extended, and 
gently moving over the tray at about 
the level of the top of a bottle. 

“No, ma’am, I haven’t none in my 
charge, but there’s a smell o’ brandy 
about,” said Mildred, who liked say- 
ing a disagreeable thing. 

“So there ought,” said the gaunt 
woman placidly, and lifted a big 
black bottle that lay in her lap, like 
a baby folded in a gray shawl. “ But 
T'll want this, don’t you see, when I’m 
on my rambles again—get a little, 
there’s a good girl, or if you can’t get 
that there’s rum or gin, there never 
was a country house without some- 
thing in it ; you know very well where 
Harry Fairfield is there will be liquor 
—I know him well.” - 

* Put he baint here now, as is well 
known to you, ma’am,” said Mildred, 


dryly. c : 
“I’m not going to waste-my drink, 
while I think there’s drink in the 
house, who has a right beforé me, old 
girl ?” said the stranger grimly. 

“Tut, ma’am, ’tis childish talkin’ 
so, there’s none in my charge, never 
a drop. Master Harry, I dare say, 
has summat under lock and key, but 
not me, and why should I tell youa 
lie about the like ?” 

“You never tell lies, old Mildred, 
I forgot that—but young as she is, I 
lay my life the woman, Mrs. Harry 
Fairvield, up stairs, likes a nip now 


and then, hey ? and she has a boddle 
T'll be bound in her wardrobe, or 
if she’s shy, ‘twixt her bed and 
her mattress, ole rogue! you know 
very well, I think, does she? and 
if she likes it she sleeps sound, 
and go you, and while she snores, 
borrow you the bottle.” 

“She's nothing of the sort, she 
drinks nothing nowhere, much less in 
her bed-room, she’s a perfect lady,” 
said Mrs. Tarnley, in no mood to flat- 
ter her companion. 

“Oh ho ! that’s so like old Mildred 
aon ! Dear old cat, I’m so amused, 
I could stroke her thin ribs, and pet 
her for making me laugh so by her 
frisks and capers instead of throwing 
you by the neck out of the window 
for scratching and spitting—I’m so 
get suas Do you tell lies, Mil- 

re gn” 


“T ’a told a shameful lot in my 
day, ma’am, but not more mayhap 
than many a one that hasn’t grace to 
say so.” 

“You read your Bible, Mildred,” 
said the lady, who with a knife and 
fork was securing on her plate the 
—— to which old Mildred helped 

er. 

“ Ay, ma’am, a bit now, and a bit 
again, never too late to repent,ma’am.” 

“Repentance and grace, you'll do, 
Mrs. Tarnley. It’s a pleasure to hear 
you,” said the lady, with her mouth 
rather full; “and you never see my 
husband ?” 

“ Now and again, now and again, 
once and away he looks in.” 

“ Never stays a week or a month 
at a time ?” 

“Week or a month !” echoed Mrs. 
Tarnley, looking quickly in the serene 
face of the lady, and then laughing 
off the suggestion scornfully. “ You're 
thinking of old times, ma’am.” 

“Thinking, thinking, I don’t think 
I was thinking at all,” said the lady, 
answering Mildred’s laugh with one 
more careless, “old times when he 
had a wife here, eh? old times! 
How old are they? Eh—that’s 
eighteen years ago— you hardly knew 
me when I called here ?” 

“There was a change surely, I'd 
like toknow who wouldn't in eighteen 
years, there’s a change in me since 
then.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder,” said the 
lady, quietly. “ Did he ever tell you 
how we quarrelled ?” 


ea 
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“ Not he,” answered Mildred. 

“ He’s very close,” said the stranger. 

“A deal closer than Mr. Harry,” 
acquiesced Mildred. 

“ Not like you and me, Mrs. Tarn- 
ley, that can’t keep a secret—never. 
That tell truth, and shame the devil. 
I, because I don’t care a snap of my 
fingers for you, or him, or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and you, be- 
cause you're all for grace and repent- 
ance. How am I looking to-night— 
tired ?” 

“ Tired, to be sure ; you ought to 
be in your bed, ma’am, an hour ago ; 
you're as white as that plate, ma’am.” 

“White are they !—so they used 
to be long ago,” said the visitor. 

“The same set, ma’am. “T'was a 
long set in my mother’s time, though 
tis little better than a short set now; 
but I don’t think there’s more than 
three plates, and the cracked butter- 
boat, that had a stitch init. You'll 
mind, although ye may ’a forgot, for 
I usen’t to send it up to table—only 
them three, and the butter-boat broke 
since ; and that butter-boat, twouldn’t 
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have abrought three ha’pence by auc- 
tion, and "twas that little slut down 
stairs, that doesn’t never do nothing 
right, that knocked it off the shelf, 
with her smashing !” 

“And I’m not looking well to- 
night ?” said this pallid woman. 

“You'd be the better of a little 
blood to your cheeks ; you’re as white 
as paper, ma’am,” answered Mildred. 

“T never have any colour now, they 
tell me—always pale, pale, pale; but 
it isn’t muddy ; ’taint what you call 
putty ?” 

“Well, no.” 

“Ha! no; I knew that—no, and 
T’d rather be a little pale. I don’t 
like your great, coarse peony-faced 
women ; it’s seven years in May last 
since I lost my sight. Some people 
are persecuted ; one curse after an- 
other—rank injustice! Why should 
I lose my sight, that never did any- 
thing to signify—not half what others 
have, who enjoy health, wealth, rank 
—everything. Things are topsy-turvy 
a bit just now, but we'll see them 
righted yet.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE OLD SOLDIER GROWS MORE FRIENDLY, AND FRIGHTENS MRS, TARNLEY. 


Tre “Dutchwoman” resumed in a 
minute, and observed— 

“Well, old Tarnley, there’s no good 
in talking where you can’t right your- 
self, and where you can revenge, 
there’s no good in talk either; but 
gone it is, and the doctors say no 
cutting, nothing safe in my case ; no 
cure, so let it be. I liked dress once; 
I dressed pretty well.” 

“ Beautiful !” exclaimed old Mil- 
dred, kindling for a moment into her 
earlier admiration of the French and 
London finery, with which once this 
tall and faded beauty had amazed 
the solitudes of Carwell. 

The bleached, big woman smiled— 
almost laughed with gratified vanity. 

“Yes, I was well dressed—some- 
thing better than the young dowdies 
and old fromps, in this part of the 
world. How lend to laugh at them! 
T went to church, and to the races, 
to see them. Well, we'll have better 
times yet at Wyvern; the old man 
there can’t live for ever; he’s not 
the Wandering Jew, and he can’t be 
far from a hundred; and so sure 
as Charles is my husband, I'll have 


you there, if you like it, or give you 
a snug house, and a bit of ground, 
and a garden, and a snug allowance 
monthly, if you like this place best. 
I love my own, and you've been true 
to me, and I never failed a friend.” 

“I’m growing old and silly, ma'am 
—never so strong as I was took for, 
The will was ever stronger with Mil- 
dred than the body, bless ye—no, no; 
two or three quiet years to live as 
should a lived always, wi’ an eye on 
my Bible and an eye on my ways— 
not that I ever did aught I need be 
one bit ashamed en—no, not I ; hon- 
est, and sober, and most respectable, 
thank God, as the family will testify, 
and the neighbours ; but I'll not deny, 
*twould be something not that bad, 
if my old bones could rest a bit,” 
said old Mildred. 

“Ha, girl, they shall ; your old 
a shall rest, my child,” said the 
ady. 
“They'll rest some day in the old 
churchyard o’ Carwell, but not much 
sooner, I’m thinking,” said Mrs, 
7 

“Folly, folly! ole girl; you've 
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many a year to go before that jour- 
ney ; you'll live tosee me, Mrs. Fair- 
vield of Wyvern, and it won’t be a 
bad day for you, old Mildred.” 

The “ Dntchwoman,” or the old 
soldier, as they used to call her lon 
ago in this sequestered nook, inode 
this languidly, and yawned a long, 
listless yawn. 

“ Well, ma'am, if you're tired, so 
am I,” said Mildred, a little tartly ; 
“and as for dreamin’ o’ quiet in this 
world, I ha’ cleared my head o’ that 
nonsense many a year ago. .There’s 
little good can happen old Mildred 
now, and less I look for, and none 


“What a mule! You won't have 
a nip with an old friend, after so long 
an absence—come, Mildred, come ; 
where's the glass ?” 

“Here’s the glass,’m, but not a 
drop for me, ma’am; I won't drink 
nothing o’ the sort, please.” 

“Not from me, I suppose; but if 
= mean to say you never do, I don’t 

elieve you,” said the Dutchwoman, 
more nettled, it seemed, than such a 
failure of good fellowship in Mrs. 
Tarnley would naturally have war- 
ranted. Perhaps she had particularly 
strong reasons for making old Mil- 
dred frank, genial, and intimate that 


T'll seek, ma’am ; and as for a roof nigh 


over my head for nothing, and that 
bit o’ ground ye spoke of, and wages 
to live on without no work, I don’t 
believe there’s no such luck going 
for no one.” 

“ Listen to me, Mildred,” said the 
stranger, more sternly than before ; 
is it use I don’t swear you won't 
believe? Hear, now, once for all, 
and understand : I'll make that a good 
day for you that makes me the lady 
of ote, Sharp and hard I’ve been 
with those I owed a knock to, but I 
never yet forgot a friend ; you may 
do the a service to-morrow or next 
day, mind, and if you stand by me, 
Tl stand by you ; you need but ask 
and have, ask what you will.” 

“Well, now, maam—bah! what 
talk it is! Lawk, ma’am; don’t I 
know the world, nia’am, and what 
sort o’ place it is? I a’ bin promised 
many a fine thing in my day, and 
here I am still—old and weary— 
among the pots and pans every night 
and mornin’, and up to my elbows 
in suds every Saturday; that’s all 
that ever came o’ fine promises to 
old Mildred Tarnley.” 

* Well; you used to say, it’s a long 
lane that has no turn. You'll have 
a glass of this ?” and she popped the 
brandy-bottle on the table beside her, 
with her hand fast on its neck, 

“No brandy—no nothing, ma’am, 
I thank ye.” 

“What! no brandy? Pish, girl, 
nonsense.” 

“No, ma’am, I thank ye, I never 
drinks nothing o’ the sort—a mug o’ 
beerafter washing or the like—but my 
headache never would abear brandy.” 

“Once and away—come,” solicited 
the old soldier. 

“No, I thank ye, ma’am ; I'll swal- 
low nothing o’ the kind; please.” 





ight. 
“T don’t tell lies,” said Mildred. 

“Don’t you?” said the “old sol- 
dier,” and elevated the brows of her 
sightless eyes, and screwed her lips 
with ugly ridicule. 

Mrs. Tarnley looked with a dark 
shrewdness upon this meaning mask, 
trying to discover the exact force of 
its significance. She felt very un- 
comfortable. 

The blind woman's face expanded 
into a broad smile. She shrugged, 
shook her head, and laughed. How 
odiously wide her face looked as she 
laughed! Mildred did not know ex- 
actly what to make of her. 

“ But if you did tell lies,” drawled 
the lady, ““even to me, what does it 
matter, if you promised to tell no 
more ¢ so let us shake hands—where’s 
your hand ?” 

And she kept shuffling her big 
hand upon the table, palm upward, 
with its fingers groping in the air 
like the claws of a crab upon its back. 

“ Give me—give me—give me your 
hand, I say,” said she. 

“Taint for the like o’ me,” replied 
Mildred, with grim formality. 

* You'd better.be friendly. Come, 
give me your hand.” 

“ Well, ma’am, ‘taint for me to dis- 
pute your pleasure,” answered the 
old maid, and she slipped her hard 
fingers upon the upturned palm of 
the Dutchwoman, who clutched them 
with a strenuous friendship, and held 
them fast. 

“T like you, Tarnley; we’ve had 
rough words, sometimes, but no ill 
blood, and I'll do what I said. I 
never failed a friend, as you will see, 
if only you be my friend; and wag or 
for whom should you not? Tut 
we're not fools !” 

“The time is past for me to quar- 
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rel, being to the wrong side o’ sixty 
more than you’d suppose, and quiet 
all I wants—quiet, ma’am.” 

“Yes, quiet and comfort, too, and 
both you shall have, Mildred Tarnley, 
if you don’t choose to quarrel with 
those who would be kind to you, if 
you'd let them. Yes, indeed, who 
would be kind, and very kind, if you’d 
only let them. No, leave your hand 
where it is, I can’t see you, and its 
sometimes dull work talking only to 
a voice. If I can’t see you I’ll feel 
you, and hold you, old girl—hold you 
fast, till I know what terms we're 

All this time she had old Mildred 

Tarnley’s hand between hers, and was 
fondling and kneading it as a rustic 
lover in the agonies of the momentous 
question might have done fifty years 
ago. 
mi I don’t know what you want me 
to say, ma’am, no more than the plate 
there. Little good left in Mildred 
Tarnley now, and small power to 
help or hurt anyone, great or small, 
at these years.” 

“T want you to be friendly with 
me, that’s all, I ask no more, and it 
aint a great deal, all things con- 
sidered. Friendly talk, of course, 
aint all I mean, that’s civility, and 
civility’s very well, very pleasant, like 
a lady's fan, or her lap-dog, but 
nothing at a real pinch, nothing to 
fight a wolf with. Come, old Mildred, 
Mildred Tarnley, good Mildred, can I 
be sure of you, quite sure ?” 

“Sure and certain, ma’am, in all 
honest service.” 

“ Honest service! Yes, of course, 
what else could we think of. You 
used to like, I remember, Mildred, a 
nice ribbon in your bonnet. I have 
two pieces quite new. I brought them 
from London. Satin ribbon—purple 
one is—I know you'll like it, and 
you'll drink a glass of this to please 


“Thanks for the ribbons, ma’am, 
T’ll not refuse ‘em ; but I won’t drink 
nothing, ma’am, 1 thank you.” 

“Well, please yourself in that. 
Pour out a little for me, there’s a 
glass, aint there ?” 

“Yes '‘m. How much will you 
please have, ma'am ?” 

“Half a glass. There’s a dear. 
Stingy half glass,” she continued, 
putting her finger in to gauge the 
quantity. “Ge on, go on, remember 
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my long journey to-day. Do you 
oaaie. Mildred p m 

“Smoke,’m? No’m! Dear me, 
there’s no smell 0’ tobacco, is there ?” 
said Mildred, who was always sus- 
pecting Tom of smoking slily in his 
crib under the stairs. 

“Smell, no ; but I smoke a pinch 
of tobacco now and again myself, the 
doctor says I must, and a breath just 
of opium when I want it. You can 
have a pipe of tobacco if you like, 
child, and you needn’t beshy. Well?’ 

“ Ho, Fau! No, ma’am, I thank 


ye. 

“ Fau !” echoed the Dutchwoman, 
with a derisive, chilling laugh, which 
apprized old Mildred of her solecism. 
But the lady did not mean to quarrel. 

“What sort of dress have you for 
Sundays, going to church, and all 
that ?” 

“An old dressitisnow. I had the 
material, yell mind, when ye was 
here, long ago; but it wasn’t made 
up till long after. It’s very genteel, 
the folk all says. Chocolate colour 
—British cashmere—'twas old Mrs. 
Hartlepool, the parson’s widow, made 
mea compliment o’t when she was 
goin’, and I kept it all the time, wi’ 
whole pepper and camphor, in my 
box, by my bed, and it looked as 
fresh when I took it out to give it to 
Miss Maddox to make up as if ’twas 
just put new on the counter. “She 
did open her eyes, that’s nigh seven 
years gone, when I told her how old 
it was,” 

“Heyday! Hi! I think I do 
remember that old chocolate thing. 
Why, it can’t be that, that’s twenty 
yee ago. Well, look in my box, 

ere’s the key. You'll see two books 
with green leather backs and gold. 
Can ye read? I’m going to make 
you a present.” 

“T can read, ma’am ; but I scarce 
have time to read my Bible.” 

“The Bible’s a good book, but 
that’s a better,” said the lady, with 
one of her titters, “But it aint a 
book I’m going to give you.. Look it 
out, green and gold, there are only 
two in the box. It is the one that 
has an I and a V on the back, four, 
the fourth volume. I have little else 
to amuse me. I have the news of the 
neighbours, but I don’t like ‘em, who 
could? A bad lot, they hate one 
another ; *twouldn’t bea worse world 
if they were all hanged. They hate 
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me because I’m a lady, so I don’t cr 
when baby takes the croup, nor br 
my heart when papa gets into the 
“Gazette.” Have you found it? 
Why, it’s under your hand, there. 
They would not cry their eyes out 
for me, so I can see the funny side of 
their adventures, bless them !” 

“Ts this it, ma’am ?”’ 

“There are but two books in the 
Leonel a it an I and a V on the 


“V, O, L, I, V,” spelled ont old 
Mildred, who was listening in a fever 
ee sounds of Charles Fairfield’s 
arri 


Vv 

“That’s it. That’s the book you 
should read. I take it in, and I hire 
all the others, and a French one, 
from the Hoxton Library. I make 
Molly Jinks, the poor little, dirty, 
starving maid, read to me two hours 
aday. She’s got rather to like it. 
How are your eyes ?” 

“T can make out twelve or fourteen 
verses wi’ the glasses, but not more, 
at one bout.” 

“Well, get on your glasses. This 
is the ‘ Magazine of the Beau-Monde, 
and Court and Fashionable Gazette,’ 
and full of pictures. Turn over.” 

“La, ma'am, ’tis beautiful, but 
what have I to do with the like ?” 

“Well, look out for the puce gros 
de Naples walking dress, about page 
twenty-nine, and I'll show you the 

icture afterwards. Do be quick. I 
ave had it four years, it’s quite 
though, only I’m grown a little 

er since, and it don’t fit now. So 
read it, and you'll see how I’ll dress 


u. 

And bending her head forward and 
knitting her brows, she listened ab- 
sorbed, while old Mildred helped, or 
corrected, at every second word, by 
her blind patroness, babbled and stut- 
tered on with her in duet recitation. 

“Walking dress,” said Mildred— 

“ Go on,” said the lady, who, having 
this like other descriptions in that 
cherished work pretty well by heart, 
led off energetically with her lean old 
companion, and together they read— 

“ A pelisse of puce-coloured gros de 
Naples, the corsage made to sit close 
to the shape, with a large round 


lerine which wraps across in front. 
he sleeve is excessively large at the 
upper part of the arm. The fulness 
of the lower is more moderate. It is 
confined in three places by bands and 





terminated by a broad wrist-band. 
The pelerine and bands of the sleeves 
are cased with satin to correspond, 
and three satin rowleaus are arranged 
en tablier on the front of the skirt. 
The bonnet is of rice straw of the 
cottage shape, trimmed under the 
brim on the right side, with a band 
and neud of gold-coloured ribbon. 
The crown being also ornamented 
with gold-coloured ribbon, and a sprig 
of lilac, placed perpendicularly. Half- 
boots of black gros de Naples, tipped 
with black kid.” 

Here they drew breath, and Mil- 
dred Tarnley was silent for\a minute, 
thinking how much more like a lady 
her mother used to dress than she 
was able, and what fine presents of 
old clothes old Mrs. Fairfield used to 
send her now and then from Wyvern. 
For a moment an air of dignity, a 
sense of feminine vanity, showed 
itself in the face and mien of Mrs. 
Tarnley. 

“That rice straw bonnet, with the 
gold-coloured neud, of course I 
havn’t got, nor the gros de Naples’ 
boots—they’re gone, of course, long 
ago; but it reads best, altogether, 
and I hadn’t the heart to stop you, 
nor you to stop reading till we got to 
the end. And look at the pictures, 
you'll easily find it; and I'll write 
and have the pelisse sent here by the 
day-coach. It will be here on Sun- 
day. Do you like it?” 

“Tt is a bit too fine for me, I'm 
afraid,” said Mildred, smiling in spite 
of herself, with a grim elation; “my 
poor mother used to dress herself 
grand enough, in her day, and keep 
me handsome also when I was a 
young thing. But since the ladies 
come no more to Carwell the Grange 
has been a dull place, and gives a 
body enough to do to live, and little 
thought o’ fine dresses, and few to see 
them, except o’ Sundays, if’twas here ; 
not but ’twould be more for the credit 
o’ the family if old Mildred Tarnley, 
that’s known down here for house- 
keeper at the Grange of Carwell, 
wasn’t turned out quite so poor and 
dowdy, and seeing them taking the 
wall o’ me, which their mothers used 
to courtesy to mine, at church and 
market, and come. up here to the 
Grange as humble as you please, when 
money was stirring at Carwell, and I, 
young as I was, thought more on, a 
deal more, than the best o’ them.” 
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“T drink your health, Mildred; as 
you won't pledge me, I do it alone.” 

“T thank ye, ma’am.” 

“ Ha, yes, that does me good; I’m 
tired to death, Mildred.” 

“There’s two on us so, ma’am ; 
shall I get you to bed, please ?” 

“Tn a minute ; give me your hand 
again, girl ; come, come, come,—yes, 
I have it. I think you are more 


friendly, eh? I think so; but the 
little goodwill I ever show you now 
is nothing to what I mean for you 
when I come to Wyvern—nothing.” 
And she sfrengthened the present 
assurance with an oath, and grasped 
Mildred’s hard brown hand very 


tight. 

“ And you'll be kind to me, Mildred, 
when I want it; and I shall want it, 
mind, and I’ll never forget it to you; 
*twill be the making of you. Till 
show you how much I trust you, for 
I'll put myself in your power.” 

And, hereupon, she shook her hand 
harder. Her, face and manner were 
changed, and she looked horribly 
frightened for some minutes. 

“T don’t blame you, Mildred, but, 
this thing must not go on—it must 
not be.” 

Mildred in her own way looked dis- 
concerted and even agitated at this 
odd speech. She screwed her mouth 

‘sharply to one side, and with her brow 
knit had turned a frightened gaze on 
her visitor. 

“There’s things as can’t be undone, 
and things as can,” said she, after a 
pause oracularly ; “best not meddle 
or make—worms that is, and dust 
that will be, and God over all.” 

“ God over all, why not ?” repeated 
the old soldier vaguely, and stood up 
suddenly with a kind of terrified 
shudder, “take me, hold me, quick.” 

“ A fit? La bless us,” cried Tarnley, 
seizing her in her lean arms. z 

The lady answered nothing, but 
grasped her fast by the wrist and 
shoulder, and so she siood for a time 
shuddering and swaying. Better at 
last,” she said, “a little—put me in 
the chair.” 

And she made a great shuddering 
sigh or two, and called for water and 
“hartshorn,” and the hysteria sub- 
sided. And now she seemed over- 
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wered with langour, and answered 
aintly and in monosyllables to old 
Mrs. Tarnley’s uncomfortable in- 
quiries. 

“ Now I shall geta sleep,” she said 
at last, in low drowsy tones, in- 
terrupted with heavy sighs, and she 
looked so ill that old Mildred more 
than ever wished her back again at 
Hoxton Old Town. 

“ Help me to my bed—support me 
—get off my things,” she moaned and 
mumbled, and at last lay down with 
a great groaning sigh. 

“What am I to do with her now ?” 
thought Mrs. Tarnley, who was doubt- 
ful whether in this state she could be 
safely left to herself. 

But the patient set her at ease upon 
the point. 

“(Get yourear down,” she whispered, 
near, near— you need not stay any 
longer —- only—one thing—the closet 
with the long row of pegs and the 
three presses in it, that lies between 
her room and mine, I remember it 
well—it isn’t open—I shouldn’t like 
her to find me here.” 

“No, ma’am, it ain’t open, the doors 
were papered over, this room and 
hers, as I told you, when the rooms 
was done up.” 

The old soldier sighed and whis- 
pered— 

“My head is véry bad, make no 
noise, dear, don’t move the tray, don’t 
touch anything—leave me to myself, 
and Ill sleep till eleven o'clock to- 
morrow morning ; but go out softly 
and then, no noise, for my sleep,’ 
groaned this huge woman, “ is a bird’s 
sleep—a bird’s sleep, and a pin drop- 
ping wakes me, a mouse stirring 
wakes me—oh—oh--oh. That's all.” 
Glad to be dismissed on these easy 
terms, Mildred Tarnley bid her softly 
good night, having left her basket 
with her sal volatile, and all other 
comforts, on the table at her bed- 
side. 

And so, softly she stole on tip- 
toe out of the room, and closed her 
door, waiting for a moment to clear 
her head, and be quite sure that the 
“ Dutchwoman,” whom they very 
much hated and feared, was actually 
established in her bed-room at Carwell 
Grange. 











A pretty medley was revolvingin old 
Mildred’s brain as she stood outside 
this door, on the gallery. The epilep- 
tic old soldier, the puce grosde Naples, 
Tom on outpost duty on Cressley 
Common—had hecome back ? Charles 
Fairfield, perhaps, in the house, 
and that foolish poor young wife in 
her room, in the centre, and herself 
the object of all this manceuvring 
and conspiring ; quite unconscious. 
Mildred had a good many wires to 
her fingers just now ; could she pos- 
sibly work them all and keep the 
show going ? 

She was listening now, wondering 
whether Master Charles had arrived, 
wondering whether the young lady 
was asleep, and wondering, most of 
all, why she had been foal enough to 
meddle in other people’s affairs. 
“What the dickens was it to her if 
they was all in kingdom come? If 
Mildred was a roastin’ they wouldn’t, 
not one of em, walk across the yard 
there, to take her off the spit—la, 
bless you, not a foot.” 

Mildred was troubled about many 
things. Among others, what was the 
meaning of those oracular appeals of 
the Dutchwoman in which she had 
seemed to know something of the real 
state of things. 

Down went Mildred Tarnley, softly 
still, for she would not risk wakin 
Alice, and at the foot of the secon 
staircase she paused again. 

All was quiet, she peeped into 
Tom’s little room, under the stair- 
case. It was still empty. Into the 
kitchen she went, nothing had been 
stirred there. 

From habit she trotted about, and 
settled and unsettled some of the 
scanty ironmongery and earthenware, 
and peeped, with her candle aloft, in- 
to this corner and that, and she re- 
moved the smoothing-iron that stood 
on the window-stool, holding the 
shutters close, and peeped into the 

aved yard, tufted with grass, 
igh over which the solemn trees were 
drooping. 

Then, candle ‘in hand, the fidgety 
old woman visited the back door, the 
latch was in its place, and she turned 
about and visited the panelled sit- 
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ting-room. The smell of flowers was 
there, and on the little spider-table 
was Alice’s work-box, and some little 
muslin clippings and bits of thread 
and tape, the relics of that evening's 
solitary work over the little toilet on 
which her pretty fingers and sad eyes 
were now always employed. 

Well, there was no sign of Master 
Charles here ; so with a little more 
pottering and sniffing, out she went, 
and again to the back-door, which 
softly she opened, and she toddled 
across the uneven pavement to the 
back-door and looked out, and walk- 
ed forth upon the narrow road, that, 
darkened with thick trees, overhangs 
the edge of the ravine. 

Here she listened, and listened in 
vain. There was nothing but the 
soft rush of the leaves overhead in 
the faint visitings of the night air, 
and across the glen at intervals came 
that ghastliest of sounds, between a 
long-drawn hiss and shiver, from a 
lonely owl. 

Interrupted at intervals by this 
freezing sound, the old woman listen- 
ed and muttered now and again a 
testy word or two. What was to be 
done, if by any mischance or blunder 
of Tom’s the master should thunder 
his summons at the hall-door ? Down 
of course would fly his young wife to 
let him in, and be clasped in his arms, 
while from the low window of the 
Dutchwoman that evil tenant might 
overhear every word that passed, and 
almost touch their heads with her 
down-stretched hand. 

Apretty scene it would lead to, and 
agreeable consequences to Mildred 
herself. 

“The woman’s insane ; she’s an evil 
spirit ; many a time she would have 
brained me in a start of anger if 
I hadn’t been sharp. The mark of 
the cut glass decanter she flung 
at my head is in the doorcase at the 
foot of the stairs this minute like the 
scar of a bill-hook, the mad beast. I 
thank God she’s blind, though there’s 
an end o’ them pranks, anyhow. But 
she’s a limb o’ the evil one, and 
where there’s a will there’s a way, 
and blind though she be, I would not 
trust her.” 
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She walked two or three steps 
slowly, toward Cressley Common, 
from which direction she expected 
the approach of Charles Fairfield. 

No wonder Mildred was fidgeted, 
there were so many disasters on the 
cards. If she could but see Charles 
Fairfield something at least might be 
guarded against. This wiry old 
woman was by no means hard of 
hearing—rather sharp, on the con- 
trary, was her ear. But she listened 
long in vain. 

Fearful lest something might go 
wrong within doors during her ab- 
sence, she was turning to go back, 
when she thought she heard the 
distant clink of a horseshoe on the 
road, 

Her old heart throbbed suddenly, 
and frowning as she listened, with 
eyes directed towards the point of 
approach, softly she said “ hush,” as 
if to quiet the faint rustle of the trees. 

Stooping forward, she listened, with 
herlean arm extended, every wrinkled 
knuckle of her brown hand, and every 
black-rimmed nail distinct in the 
moonlight. 

Yes, it was the clink of trotting 
horseshoes. She prayed heaven the 
blind woman might not hear it. 
There was a time when her more 
energetic misanthropy would pos- 
sibly have enjoyed a fracas such as 
was now to be apprehended. But 
years teach us the value of quiet, 
the providential instincts of growing 
helplessness disarm our pugnacity, 
and all but quite reprobate spirits 
grow gentler and kinder as the hour 
of parting with earth approaches. 
Thus had old Mildred taken her part 
in this game, and as her stake be- 
came deeper and more dangerous her 
zeal burnt intensely. 

Nearer and sharper came the clink, 
and old Mildred in her anxiety 
walked on, sometimes five steps, 
sometimes twenty, to meet the rider. 

It was Tom who appeared, mounted 
on the mule. I think he took old 
Mildred for a ghost, for he pulled up 
violently more than twenty yards 
away, and said, “ Lord ! who’s that ?” 

“Tt’s me, Tom, Mrs. Tarnley, and 
is he comin’ ?” 

“T hardly knowed you, Mrs. Tarn- 
ley. No, I met him up near the 
stone.” 

“ Not a coming ?” urged Mildred. 

“No.” 
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“Thank God. Well, and what did 
you tell him ?” 

“T told him your message. He 
first asked all about the young lady, 
and when I told him how she was, 
and then I told him your mes- 


“ y” 

“Word for word, and he drew 
bridle and stood a while, thinkin’, and 
he wished to know whether the mis- 
tress had spoke with her—Mr. Harry’s 
friend, I mean—and I said I didn’t 
know ; and he asked was the house 
quiet, and no high words going, nor 
the new comer giving any trouble, 
and I said no, so far as free 
Then, says he, I think, Tom, I had 
best let Master Harry settle it his 
own way, so I’Jl ride back again to 
Darwynd, and you can come over to 
the old place for the horse to-morrow; 
and tell Mildred I thank her for her 
care of us, and she shall hear from 
me in a day or two, and tell no one 
else, mind, that you have seen me. 
Well, I asked was there anything 
more, and he paused a bit, and says 
he, no, not at present. And then 


again, says he, tell Mildred Tarnley 


T'll write to her, and let her know 
where I am, and mind, Tom, you go 
yourself to the Post Office, and be 
sure the letters go only to the persons 
they are directed to, your mistress’s 
to her, and Mildred’s to her, and 
don’t you talk with that person that 
I hear has come to the Grange, and 
if by any chance she should get into 
talk with you, you must be wide 
awake and tell her nothing, and get 
away from her as quick as you can. 
It’s easy to escape her, for she’s 
blind.” 

“So she is,” affirmed Mildred, “as 
that wall. Go on.” 

“Then,” says he, “ goodnight, Tom, 
get ye home again.” So I wished him 
God pet, and I rode away, and 
when | was on a bit I threw a look 
back again over my shoulder, and I 
saw him still in the same spot, no 
more stirring than the stone at the 
roadside, thinking, I do suppose.” 

“ And that’s all ?” said Mildred. 

“That’s all.” 

“Bring in the beast very quiet, 
Tom, unless you leave him in the 
field for the night, and don’t be 
clappin’ o’ doors or ginglin’ o’ bridle 
bits. That one has an ear like a 
hare, and she'll be askin’ questions ; 
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and when you’ve done in the stable 
come you in this way, and I'll let you 
in softly, and don’t you be talkin’ 
within td above awhisper. Your 
voice is rough, and her ear is as sharp 
as a needle’s point.” 

Tom gave her a little nod anda 

eat wink, and got off the mule, and 
ed him on the grass toward the sta- 
ble-yard, and old Mildred at the same 
time got in softly by the other en- 
trance, and in the kitchen awaited 
the return of Tom. 

She sat by the fire, troubled in 
mind, with her eyes turned askance 
on the windows. What a small thing 
is a human body, and what a gigan- 
tic moral sphere surrounds that little 
centre! That blind woman lay still 
as death, on a sixfoot-long bedstead, 
in aremote chamber. But the dire- 
ful circuit of that sphere which radi- 
ated thence enveloped old Mildred 
Tarnley go where she would, and 
outspread even the bourn of the 
road which Charles Fairfield was to 
travel that night. For Mildred Tarn- 
ley, something of molestation and 
horror was init, which forbid her to 
rest. 

Tom came into the yard, and Mil- 
dred-was at the door, and opened it 
before he could place his hand on 
the latch. 

“ Put off them big shoes, and not 
a word above your breath, and not a 
stir, but get ye in again to your 
bed as still as a mouse,” said Mrs. 
Tarnley, in a hard whisper, giving 
him a shake by the shoulder. 

“ Ye’ll gi’e me a mug o’ beer, Mrs. 
Tarnley, and a lump o’ bread, and a 


In spite of her troubles, as she sat by 
the fire, looking out through the win- 
dow, futigue ‘overcame old Mildred, 
and she nodded. But her brain being 
troubled, and her attitude uneasy, 
she awoke suddenly from a siuister 
dream, and as still unconscious where 
she was, her eyes opened upon the 
same melancholy foliage and moonlit 
sky and the dim enclosure of the yard, 
the scenery on which they had closed. 
She saw a pale face staring in upon 
her through the window. The fingers 
were tapping gently on the glass. 
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cut o’ cheese wouldn’t hurt me ; I’m 
a bit hungry. If you won’t I must 
even take a smoke, for I can’t sleep 
as I am.” 

“ Well, I will give ye a drink and 
a bit o’ bread and cheese ; and did ye 
lock the yard-door ?” 

“ No,” said Tom. 

“Well, no, never you mind; I'll 
do it,” said Mildred, stopping him, 
“and go you straight to your room, 
and here’s the lantern for you; and 
now get ye in, and not a sound, mind, 
and you gi’e me your pipe here, for 
you shan’t be stinkin’ the house wi’ 
your nasty tobaccy.” 

So Tom was got quick to his bed. 

And Mildred sat down again by 
the kitchen fire, to rest for a little, 
feeling too tired to undress. 

“Well, I do thank God of his 
mercy he’s not a comin’; I do. Who 
can tell what would be if he was? 
And now, if only Master Harry was 
sure to keep away all might go right 
—yes, all—all might go right. Oh, ho, 
ho! I wish it was, and my old head 
at rest, for I’m worked worse than 
a horse, and wore off my feet alto- 
gether.” 

And all this time she was looking ~ 
through the kitchen-window, with 
dismal eyes, from her clumsy oak 
chair by the fire, with her feet on the 


fender, and her lean shanks as close > ° 


to the bars as was safe, shaking her 
head from time to time as she looked 
out on the black outlines of the trees 
which stood high and gloomy above 
the old wall at the other side, against 
the liquid moonlit sky. 





Old Mildred blinked and shook her 
head to get rid of what seemed to her 
a painful illusion. 

It was Charles Fairfield who stood 
at the window, looking wild and 
miserably ill. 

Mildred stood up, and he beckoned. 
She signed toward the door, which 
she went forthwith and opened. 

“Come in, sir,” she said. 

His saddle, by the stirrup-leather, 
and his bridle were in his hand. 
Thus he entered the kitchen, and 
dropped them on the tiled floor. She 
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looked in his face, he looked in hers. 
There was a silence. It was not 
Mildred’s business to open the dis- 
agreeable subject. 

“ Would you please like anything.” 

“No, no, supper, thanks. Give 
me a drink. of water, I’m thirsty. 
I’m tired, and—we’re quite to our- 
selves ?” 

“Yes, sir; but wouldn’t ye better 
have beer ?” answered she. 

“ No—water—thanks.” 

And he drank a deep draught. 

“Where’s the horse, sir?” she 
asked after a glance at the saddle 
which lay on its side on the floor. 

“In the field, the poplar field, all 
right—wel/ ?” 

“Tom told you my message, sir,” 
she asked, averting her eyes a little. 

** Ves—where is she—asleep ?” 

“The mistress is in her bed, asleep 
I do suppose.” 

“Yes, yes, and quite well, Tom 
says. And where is the—the—you 
sent me word there was some one 
here. I know whom you mean. Where 
is she ?”’ 

“Tn the front bed-room—the old 
room—it will be over the hall-door, 

ou know—she’s in bed, and asleep, 
’m thinkin’ ; but best not make any 
stir—some folks sleep so light, ye 
know.” 
-. “It's late,” he said, taking out his 
watch, but forgetting to consult it, 
“and I dare say she 7s—she came to- 
night, yes—and she’s tired, or ought 
to be—a long way.” 

He walked to the window, and 
was looking, with the instinct which 
' leads us always, in dark places, to 
look toward the light, above the 
dusky trees to the thin luminous 
cloud that streaked the sky. 

“Pretty well tired myself, Mr. 
Charles; you may guess the night 
I’ve put in; I was a’most sleepin’ 
myself when ye came to the window. 
Tom said ye weren't a comin’ ; ’tis a 
mercy the yard door wasn’t locked ; 
five minutes more and I’d have locked 


“Tt would not have mattered much, 
Mildred.” 

“Ye'd a climbed, and pushed up 
the window, mayhap.” 

“No; I'd have walked on ; a fea- 
ther would have turned me from the 
door as it was.” 

He turned about and looked at her 
dreamily. E : 
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“On where ?” she inquired. 

“On, anywhere ; on into the glen. 
If you are tired, Mildred, so am I.” 

“You need a good sleep, Master 
Charles.” 

“A long sleep, Mildred. I’m tired. 
I had a mind as it was to walk on 
and trouble you here no more.” 

“Walk on—hoot! nonsense, Mr. 
Charles ; ’tisn’t come to that ; giving 
up your house to a one like her.” 

“T wish I was dead, Mildred. I 
don’t know whether it was a good 
or an evil angel that turned me in 
here. Id have been easier by this 
time if I had gone on, and had my 
leap from the scaur to the bottom of 
the glen.” 

“ None o’ that nonsense, man!” said 
Mildred sternly; “ye ha’ brought 
that poor young lady into a doubtful 
pass, and ye must stand by her, 
Charles. You're come of no cowardly 
stock, and ye shant gi’e her up, and 
your babe that’s comin’, poor little 
thing to shame and want for lack of 
a man’s heart under your ribs. J say, 
I know nout o’ the rights of it; but 
God will judge ye if ye leave her 
now.” 

High was Mrs. Tarnley’s head, and 
very grim she looked as with her 
hand on his shoulder she shook up 
“Master Charles” from the drowse 
of death. 

“T won’t, old Tarnley,” he said at 
last. “ You're right—poor little Alice, 
the loving little thing !” 

He turned suddenly again to the 
window, and wept in silence strange 
tears of agony. 

Old Tarnley looked at him sternly 
askance. I don’t think she had much 
she was in nowise 
os to the melting mood, and hardly 

new what that sort of whimpering 
meant. 

“T say,” she broke out, “I don’t 
know the rights of it, how should I ; 
but this I believe, if you thought you 
were truly married to that woman 
that’s come to-night, you'd never a 
found it in your heart to act such a 
villain’s part by the poor, young, 
foolish creature up stairs, and make 
a.sham wife o’ her.” 

“ Never, never, byheaven. I’mno 
more that wretched woman’s husband 
than I’m married to you.” 

“ Mildred knew better than marry 
anyone; there's little I see but tears 
and wrinkles, and oftentimes rags 
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and hunger comes of it; but ’twill be 
done, marryin’ and givin’ in marriage, 
says the Scriptures, ‘tis so now, ’twas 
so when Noah went into the ark, and 
’twill be so when the day of judgment 
breaks over us.” 

“Yes,” said Charles Fairfield ab- 
stractedly ; “of course that miserable 
woman sticks at no assertion; her 
idea is ry to bully her way to 
her object. It doesn’t matter what 
she says, and it never surprised me. 
I always knew if she lived she'd 
give me trouble one day ; but that’s 
all; just trouble, but no more; not 
the slightest chance of succeeding— 
not the smallest; she knows it; I 
know it» The only thing that vexes 
me is that people who know all about 
it as well as I do, and people who, of 
all others, should feel for me, and feel 
with me, should talk as if they had 
doubts upon the subject now.” 

“T didn’t say so, Master Charles,” 
said Mildred. 

“T didn’t mean you, I meant others, 
quite a different person; I’m utterly 
miserable; at a more unlucky mo- 
ment all this could not have happen- 
ed by any possibility.” 

- Well Pm sure I never said it; I 
never thought but one thing of her; 
the foul-tongued wicked drab. 

* Don’t you talk that way of her,” 
said Charles, savagely. ‘“‘ Whatever 
she is she has suffered, she has been 
cruelly used, and I am to blame for 
all. I did not mean it, but it is all 
my fault.” 

Mrs. Tarnley sneered, but said 
nothing, and a silence followed. 

“T know,” he said, in a changed 
way, “ you mean kindly to me.” 

“Be kind to yourself. I hold it’s 
the best way in this bleak world, Mr. 
Charles. never was thanked for 
kindness yet.” 

* You've been always true to me, 
Mildred, in your own way—in your 
own way mind, but always true, and 
Tll show you yet, if I’m spared, 
that I can be grateful. You know 
how I am now—no power to serve 
anyone —no power to show my 
regard.” : 

“T don’t*complain o’ nothing,” said 
Mildred. 

“Has my brother been here, 
Mildred ?” he asked. 

“ Not he.” 

“ No letters for me ?” asked he. 

“ Nothing, sir.” 





“You never get a lift when you 
want it—never,” said Charles, with a 
bitter groan, “ never was fellow driven 
harder to the wall—never a fellow 
nearer his wit’s ends. I’m very glad, 
Mildred, I have some one to talk to— 
one old friend. I don’t know what to 
do—I can't make up my mind to 
anything, and if I hadn’t you just 
now, I think I should go distracted. 
I have a great dealtoask you. That 
lady, you say, has been in her room 
some time—did she talk loud—was 
she angry—was there any noise ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“Who saw her ?” 

“No one but myself, and the man 
as drove her.” 

“Thank God for that. Does she 
know about my—did she hear that 
your mistress is in the house ?” 

“T said she was Master Harry’s 
wife, and told her, Lord forgive me, 
that he was here continually, and you 
hardly ever, and then only for a few 
hours at a time.” 

. ea very good—she believed 
i 

" Every word, so far as I could 
see. Ia’ told a deal o’ lies.” 

“Well, well, and what more ?” 

“And the beginning of sin is like 
the coming in of waters, and ‘twill 
soon make an o’er wide gap for itself, 
and lay all under.” 

“ Yes—and—and—you really think 
she believed all you said.” 

“ Ay, I do,” answered she. 

“Thank God, again !” said he with 
a deep sigh. “Oh, Mildred, I wish 
I could think what’s best to be done. 
There are ever so many things in my 
head.” 

She felt a trembling she thought 
in the hand he laid upon her arm. 

“Take a drink o’ beer, you're tired, 
sir,” said she. 

“No, no—not much—never mind, 
I’m betterasI am. How has your 
mistress been.” 

“Well, midlin’—pretty well.” 

“T wish she was quite well, Mil- 
dred—it’s very unlucky. If the poor 
little thing were only quite well, it 
would make everything easy ; but I 
daren’t frighten her—I daren’t tell 
her—it might be her death. Oh, 
Mildred, isn’t all this terrible ?”’ 

“ Bad enough—-I can’t deny.” 

“Would it be better to run that 
= and tell her everything?” he 
sai 
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“ Well, it is a risk, an’ a great one, 
and it might be the same as puttin 
a pistol to her head and killin’ her ; 
"tis a tryin’ time with her, poor child, 
and a dangerous bed, and mind ye 
this, if there’s any talk like that, and 
the crying and laughing fits mayhap 
that comes with it, don’t ye think 
but the old cat will hear it, and then 
in the wild talk a’s out in no time, 
and the fat, in the fire ; no, if she’s 
to hear it, it can’t be helped, and the 
will o’ God be done ; but if I was her 
husband, I’d sooner die than tell her, 
being as she is.” 

“No, of course, no—she must not 
be told ; I’m sure you're right, Mil- 
dred. I wish Harry was here, he 
thinks of things sometimes, that 
don’t strike me. I wish Harry would 
come, he might think of something— 
he would, I dare say—he would, l’m 
certain.” 

“T wish that woman was back 
again where she came from,” said 

ildred, from whose mind the puce 

ros de Naples was fading, for she 
1ad a profound distrust of her 
veracity, and the pelisse looked very 
like a pyce-coloured lie. 

“Don’t Mildred—don't, like a good 
creature—you won't, for my sake, 
speak harshly of that unhappy per- 
son,” he said gently this time, and 
laying his hand onher shoulder. “I’m 
glad you are here, Mildred—I’m ve 
glad ; I remember you as long as 
can remember anything—you were 
always kind to me, Mildred—always 
the same—true as steel.” 

He was peers the friend- 
liness of distress. It is in pain that 
sonie grows precious, and with 
the pe for it, returns something 
of the gentleness and affection of 
childhood. 

““She’s come for no good,” said 
Mildred, “ she’s sly, and she’s savage, 
and if you don’t mind me saying so, 
I often thought she was a bit mad— 
folk as has them fits, ye know, they 
does gets sometimes queerish.” 

“We can talk of her by-and-by,” 
said he ; “ what was in my mind was 
about a different thing. For a 
thousand reasons I should hate a 
fracas—I mean a row with that per- 
son at present; you know yourself 
how it might affect the poor little 
thing up stairs. Oh, my darling, my 
pening, what have I brought you 
into 
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“Well, well, no help for spilled 
milk,” said Mildred. “ What was you 
a-thinking of ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, thank you, Mildred—I 
was thinking—yes—if your mistress 
was well enough for a journey, I’d 
take her away from this—I’d take 
her away immediately—I’d take her 
quite out of reach of that—that rest- 
less person. I ought to have done so 
at once, but I was so miserably poor 
and this place here to receive us, an 
who could have fancied she’d have 
dreamed, in her state of health, and 
with her affliction—her sight, you 
know—of coming down here again; 
but I’m the unluckiest fellow on 
earth ; I never, by any chance, leave a 
blot that isn’t hit. Don’t you think, 
Mildred, I had better not wake your 
mistress to-night to talk over plans ?” 

“Don’t you go near her; a sight 
of your face would tell her all wasn’t 
right.” 

“T had better not see her, you 
think ?” 

“ Don’t see her. So soon as you 
know yourself what you’re going to 
do with her, and if you make up 

our mind to-night so much the 

tter—write you to tell her what 
she’s to do, and give me the letter 
and I'll give it to her as if it came 
by a messenger ; and take you my 
counsel—don’t you stop here a minute 
longer than you can. Leave before 
daybreak, you’re no use here, and if 
she finds you ’twill but make bad 
worse. hen will ye lie down— 
you'll not be good for nothin’ to-mor- 
row if ye don’t sleep a bit—lie down 
on the sofa in the parlour, and your 
cloak is hangin’ in the passage, and 
be you out o’ the house by daybreak, 
and I’ll have a bit o’ breakfast ready 
before ye go.” 

“And there’s Lady Wyndale, I 
didn’t tell you, offered to take care of 
Alice, your mistress, and she need 
only go there for the present; but 
that might be too near, and I was 
thinking it might not do.” 

“ Best out o’ reach altogether when 
_ go about it,” said Mildred. “Sit 

ere if you like it, or lie down, as I 


said, in the parlour, and if you settle 
your mind on any plan just knock at 
my door, and I'll have my clothes 
about me and be ready at call, and 
Tom’s in his old crib under the stair, 
if you want him to get the suddle on 
the horse, and I won't take down the 


















fire, and I'll have it handy for your 
breakfast, and now I can’t stop 
talkin’ no longer, for Mildred’s wore 
off her feet, and—will ye take a 
candle, or will ye stop here ?” 

* Yes, give me a candle, Mildred— 
thanks—and don’t mind the cloak, 
T’ll get it myself, and I will lie down a 
little, and try to sleep—I wish I 


CHARLES FAtrFiE.p talked of sleep- 
ing. There was little chance of that. 
He placed the candle on one of the 
two old oak cupboards, as they were 
still called, which occupied corres- 
ponding niches in the wainscoted 
wall opposite the fireplace, and he 
threw himself at his length on the 
sofa. 

Tired enough for seep he was ; 
but who can stop the mill of anxious 
thought into which imagination pours 
continually its proper grist? In his 
tired head its wheels went, turning, 
and its hammers beat with monoton- 
ous pulsation and whirl — weariest 
and most wasting of fevers ! 

He turned his face, like the men 
of old, in his anguish, to the wall. 
Then he tried the other side, wide 
awake, and literally staring, from 
point to point, in the fear and fatigue 
of his vain ruminations. Then up 
he sat, and flung his cloak on the 
floor, and then to the window he 
went, and, opening the shutter, 
looked out on the moonlight, and the 
peaceful trees that seemed bowed in 
slumber, and steod, hardly seeing 
it—hardly thinking in his confused 


misery. 

One hand in his pocket, the other 

ainst the window-case, to which 
the stalworth good fellow, Harry, 
had leaned his shoulder in their un- 

leasant dialogue and altercation. 

arry, his chief stay, his confidant 
and brother—dare he trust him now ? 
If he might, where could he find 
him now ¢ Better do his own work— 
better do it indifferently than run a 
risk of treason. He did not quite 
know what to make of Harry. 

So with desultory resolution he 
said to himself, “ Now I'll think in 
earnest, for I’ve got but two hours to 
decide in.” There was a pretty little 
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could—and if you waken shake me 
up in an hour or two, something must 
be settled before I leave this, some- 
thing shall be settled, and that poor 
little creature out of reach of trouble 
and insult. Don’t forget. Good night, 
Mildred, and God bless you, Mildred, 
God for ever bless you.” 


German village, quite out of the 
ordinary route of tourists. He re- 
membered its rocks and hills, its 
ruined castle and forest scenery, as 
if. he had seen them but yesterday— 
the very place for Alice, with ie 
simple tastes and real enjoyment of 
nature. On that point, though 
under present circumstances by short 
journeys, they should effect their 
retreat. 

In three hours’ time he would 
himself leave the Grange. In the 
meantime he must define his plans 
exactly. He must write to Harry— 
he must write to Alice, for he was 
quite clear he would not see her ; 
and, after all, he might have been 
making a great deal too much of 
this odious affair, which, rightly 
managed, might easily end in smoke. 

Pen, ink, and paper he found, and 
now to clear his head and fix his 
attention. Luckily he had a hundred 
pounds in his pocket-book. Too hard 
that out of his miserable pittance, 
scarcely £500 a year, he should have 
to pay £200 to that woman, who 
never gave him an easy week, and 
who seemed bent on ruining him if 
she could. By the dull light of the 
mutton-fat with which Mildred had 
furnished him he wrote this note— 

“ My DARLING LITTLE WoMAN,— 
You must make old Dulcibella pack 
up your things. Tom will have a 
chaise here at eleven o'clock. Drive 
to Wykeford and change horses 
there, and go on to Lonsdale, where 
I will meet you at last. Then and 
there your own, poor, loving Ry will 
tell you all his plans and reasons for 
this sudden move. We must get 
away by easy stages, and baffle pos- 
sible pursuit, and then a quiet and 
comparatively happy interval for my 
poor little fluttered bird. I live 
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upon the hope of our meeting. Out 
2 — of all — = shall _ 

and your poor Ry happy, where 
only he can be happy, in your dear 
presence. I enclose ten pounds. Pay 
nothing and nobody at the Grange. 
Say I told you so. You will reach 
Lonsdale, if' you leave Carwell not 
later than eleven, before five. Don’t 
delay to pack up any more than you 
actually want. Leave all in charge 


of old Mildred, and we can easily 
write in a day or two for anything 
we may want. 
“ Ever, a idolized little woman, 
“Your own poor adoring . 
Y 


So this was finished, and now for 
Harry : 

“My pEAR Harry,— 

How you must hate the sight of 
my hand. I never write but to trouble 
you. But, as you will perceive, I 
am myself in trouble more than 
enough to warrant my asking you 
again to aid me if it should lie in your 
way. You will best judge if you 
ean, and how you can. The fact is 
that what you eens turns 
out to be too true. That person who, 
however I may have been at one time 
to blame, has certainly no right to 
charge me with want of generosity 
or consideration, seems to have made 
up her mind to give me all the an- 
noyance in her power. She is at this 
moment here at Carwell Grange. I 
was absent when she arrived, and re- 
ceived timely notice, and perhaps 
ought to have turned about, but I 
could not do that without ascertain- 
ing first exactly how matters stood 
at Carwell. So lam here, without any 
one’s being aware of it except old 
Mildred, who tells me that the per- 
son in question is under the impres- 
sion that it is you—and not 7—who 
are married, and that it is your wife 
who is residing in the house. As you 
are not committed in any way to 
this delusion, pray let her continue 
to think so. I shall leave this before 
daybreak, my visit not having ex- 
ceeded four hours. I leave a note 
for poor little Alice, telling her to 
follow me to-morrow—I should sa 
this morning—to Lonsdale, where 
shall meet her; and thence we get on 
to London, and from London, my 
present idea, is, to make our way to 
some quiet little place on the Con- 
tinent, where I mean to stay quite 
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concealed until circumstances alter 
for the better. What I want you, 
and beg of you to do for me at pre- 
sent, is just this—to sell everything 
at Carwell that is saleable—the 
horse, the mule, the two donkeys, 
the carts, plough, &., &., in fact 
everything out of doors; and let the 
farm to Mildred’s nephew, who 
wanted to take it last year. It is, 
including the garden, nineteen acres, 
I wish him to have it, provided he 
pays a fair rent, because I think he 
would be kind to his aunt, old Mil- 
dred. He must stipulate to give her 
her usual allowances of vegetables, 
milk, and all the rest from the farm; 
and she shall have her room, and the 
kitchen, and her £8 a year as usual. 
Do like a good old fellow see to this, 
and try to turn all you can into 
mene forme. Ishall have miser- 
ably little to begin with, and any- 
thing you can get together will be a 
lift to me. If you write under cover 
to J. Dylke at the old place in West- 
minster, it will be sure to reach me, 
I don’t know whether ali this is in- 
telligible. You may guess how dis- 
tracted I am and miserable. But 
there is no use in describing. I ought 
to beg your pardon a thousand times 
for asking you to take all the trouble 
involved in this request. But, dear 
Harry, you will ask yourself who 
else on earth has the poor devil to 
look to in an emergency but his 
brother? I know my good Harry 
will remember how urgent the case 
is. Any advice you can spare me in 
my solitary trouble will be most wel- 
come. I think I have said everything 
—at least all I can think of in this 
miserable hurry—I feel so. helpless. 
But you area clever fellow, andalways 
were—so much cleverer than I, and 
know how to manage thin God 
bless you, dear Harry, and I know 
= won't forget how pressed I am. 

ou were always prompt in my 
behalf, and I never so needed a 
friend like you—for delay here might 
lead to the worst annoyances. 

“Ever, dear Harry, youraffectionate 
brother, 

“CHARLES FAIRFIELD. 

“ Carwell Grange.” 

It was a relief to his mind when 
these letters were off it, and some- 
thing like the rude outline ofa plan 
formed. ’ 

Very tired was Charles Fairfield 
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when he had foldei and addressed 
his letters. No pluysical exertion ex- 
hausts like the monotonous pain of 
anxiety. For many nights he had had 
no sleep, but those wearying snatches 
of half-consciousness in which the 
same troublous current is still run- 
ning through the brain, and the wast- 

nerves of endurance are still 
tasked. He sat now in his chair, 
the dim: red light of the candle at 
his elbow, the window shutter open 
before him, and the cold serene light 
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It seems to be now generally ad- 
mitted, although for a time strenu- 
ously denied, that the greased car- 
tridges had much to do with the great 
Indian revolt of the Sepoys, in 1857, 
which led to so much massacre and 
seriously endangered our Eastern em- 
pire. An order, relative to shaving, 
equally interfering with native notions 
of caste, and quite as ill-judged, pro- 
duced an earlier mutiny, on a more 
confined scale, at Vellore, which ex- 
ploded, most unexpectedly, on the 
night of the 9th of July, 1806, and 
was specially signalized by the mur- 
der, amongst many others, of an 
officer of rank and merit who com- 
manded in the fortress, Colonel Fan- 
court. Nothing foreshadowed the 
movement, which burst like athunder- 
clap from a summer cloud. 

his was. long considered a very 
memorable episode in our Indian an- 
nals, until it dwindled into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the com- 
prehensive and sweeping attempt, so 
recently and arduously suppressed. 

In Gleig’s “History of British 
India” (Family Library) we find this 

raph :—‘ There occurred under 
Bir rge Barlow's administration, 
a@ mutiny amongst the native troops 
in the Carnatic of which, though 
sufficiently alarming at the moment, 
it were out of. place to give here any 
detailed account. Enough is done 
when we state that an injudicious 
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- the moon over the outer earth and 
sky. 

Gazing on this, a weary sleep stole 
over his senses, and for a full hour 
the worn-out man slept profoundly. 

Into this slumber slowly wound a 
dream, of which he could afterwards 
remember only that it was somehow 
horrible. 

Dark and direful grew his slumber 
thus visited ; and in a way that ac- 
corded well with its terrors, he was 
awakened. 


PROMISCUA. 


order respecting some points of dress 
appearing at a moment when mission- 
ary exertions chanced to be unus- 
ually great, the sons of Tippoo and 
their adherants took advantage of 
the circumstance to excite, to a fur- 
ious degree, the religious prejudices 
ofthe Sepoys. They rose in rebellion 
at Vellore, put to death many Euro- 
pean officers and a cuntidesthio por- 
tion of the 69th Regiment, and 
were not quieted at last till Colonel 
Gillespie, at the head of a body of 
dragoons, had sabred a large number 
of them. For atime serious appre- 
hensions were entertained lest the 
disposition should prove general ; but 
this, on inquiry, was found not to be 
the case. The obnoxious orders were 
repealed—(why did Lord William 
Bentinck, who then ruled at Madras, 
ever issue them !)—and the troops re- 
turned everywhere to theirallegiance.” 

The following narrative of the 
earlier revolt, in 1806, contains par- 
ticulars never made public, and was 
written at the time by Mrs. Fancourt, 
widow of the Colonel, who was 
massacred in the outbreak. The MS., 
in her own handwriting, was given by 
her to a near and dear relative and 
friend of the present writer as an 
authentic document, without any re- 
strictions as to its future use. Many 
readers may take an interest in the 
recital, which would lose its value if 
altered in the slightest de; We 
therefore give it as originally written. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MUTINY AT VELLORE ON THE 
NIGHT OF THE 9TH OF JULY, 1806. 

“ Oolonel Fancourt and I retired to 
rest on Wednesday evening a little 
after nine’ o’clock. About two, on 
Thursday morning we were both 
awakened at the same instant bya 
loud firing. We both got out of bed, 
and Colonel Fancourt went to the 
window, which was open, and called 
aloud and repeatedly to know the 
cause of the disturbance. He re- 
ceived no reply, except by the rapid 
continuance of the firing from a 
vast number of Sepoys assembled at 
the main-guard. Oolonel Fancourt 
then went down stairs, and in a few 
minutes returned to his writing-room 
and requested me to bring him a light. 
T instantly did so, and placed it on the 
table. He then sat down to write, and 
I shut the window from which he 
had spoken to the Sepoys, fearing 
some shots might be directed at him 
as he sat, for they were then firing 
in all directions from the main-guard. 
I looked at my husband and saw him 
turn as pale as ashes. I said, “Good 
God! what can be the matter, my 
dear St. John?’ To which he re- 
plied, “Go into your own room, 
Amelia.” I did so, for I saw his mind 
was so agitated I did not think it 
right to repeat my question at that 
moment. I heard him, two minutes 
after, quit the writing-room and go 
out of the house. 

“ Between two and three o’clock I 
believe the firing at the main-guard 
ceased and the drums beat, which I 
afterwards heard was owing to my 
husband’s exertions to quiet the 
Sepoys. There was no more firin 
for some time. After my husban 
left the house I think he returned 
again, though, as I imagine, but for 
a moment. I certainly heard the 
door of the writing-room tried, very 
soon after the firing at the main- 

uard ceased ; but having, after he 
eft me, bolted the door, if it was him, 
he could not enter, and went away 
again without saying anything. When 
I heard the door attempted, I called 
out, “St. John, is it you?’ to which 
I received no answer, and whoever 
it was he quitted the house imme- 
diately. 

“T then bolted all the doors in my 
own room, and brought my children 
into it. I fell on my knees and fer- 
vently prayed that Colonel Fan- 
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court’s endeavours to restore peace 
in the garrison might be crowned 
with success and his life spared 
through the mercy of God. I dressed 
and twice cautiously opened the hall- 
door and felt my way to the lower 
end to look where there was most 
firing. I perceived it was chiefly 
directed at the European barracks. 

“The last time I ventured from my 
room, between the hours of four and 
five, as I stood at the lower end of the 
hall, which was quite open to the 
verandah, a figure approached me. 
It was so dark I could only see the 
red coat by the light of the firing at 
the barracks. I was dreadfully 
frightened, expecting to be murdered ; 
and having left the children in the 
bed-room, I dreaded that their last 
hour was come also. I had, however, 
courage to ask, “Who is there ?” 
The answer I received was, “ Madam, 
I am an officer.” I then said, “ But 
who are you?” The gentleman an- 
swered, “ I am an officer of the main- 
guard.” I inquired what was the 
matter. He said it was a mutiny ; 
that every European on the 
had been murdered except himself, 
and that we should be murdered also. 
I made no reply, but walked away to 
the room where my babes and female 
servants were. The officer went out 
at the opposite door of the hall where 
we had spoken together, and never 

ot down stairs alive, for he was 

utchered most cruelly in Colonel 
Fancourt’s dressing-room. I have 
since heard that his name was Lieut. 
O'Reilly, 1st battalion 1st Regiment 
of Native Infantry. 

“When I had thisconversation with 
the above-mentioned officer, i began to 
think it unsafe to quit my own room 
again. As soon as daylight appeared, 
I went into Colonel F ancourt’s writ- 
ing-room and looked through the 
Venetian blinds on the parade. I saw 
some soldiers of the 69th Regiment 
lying dead. Four Sepoys were at that 
moment on the watch at the door of 
Colonel Marriott's quarters and seve- 
ral issuing from the gates of the 
palace. The latter were not firing— 
indeed I think they were unarmed— 
and were making a great noise. At 
this time there was firing on the ram- 
parts, and apparently in all parts of 
the fort ; at least, I heard firing in 
many different places, though at the 
main-guard and the ks all 
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seemed quiet. The Sepoys were then 
employed in ransacking the houses, 
intent on murder or plunder. 

“ At this moment I gave up all for 
lost. I opened my dressing table 
drawer, and took out my husband's 
miniature, which I tied on, and hid 
under my habit shirt, determined not 
to lose that but in death.. I had se- 
cured his watch some time before, to 
ascertain the hour. I had hardly 
secreted this much valued rememb- 
rance, before I heard a loud noise in 
the hall anes my bed-room. I 
moved softly, and looking through 
the door discovered two Sepoys 
knocking a chest of drawers to pieces. 
I was struck with horror, concluding 
their next visit would be to my 
apartment. 

“* My children and their female ser- 
vants were at this time lying on the 
mat, just before the door, which 
opened into the back verandah, and 
which at the time of the commence- 
ment of the mutiny seemed the safest 
place, as shots being fired at the 
windows, we were obliged to move 
as far as possible from them. I whis- 

red my ayah that the Sepoys were 
in the hall, and told her to move from 
the door. She took my children under 
the bed, and begged me to go there 
also. I had not time for reply, for 
the door we had just left, was at that 
instant burst open. I got under the 
bed, and was no sooner there than 
several shots were fired into the 
room; but although the door was 
opened, no one entered. I took up 
a bullet which fell close to me under 
the bed. 

“The children werescreaming with 
terror at the firing, and I expected 
that our last moment had come ; but 
willing to make one effort to save my 
babes, I crept from my hiding-place 
into a small adjoining room, off the 
back of the staircase. I opened the 
window, from which I saw two horse- 
keepers. I returned instantly to my 
bed-room, and desired the ayah to 
take my little babe in her arms. I 
took Charles St. John in my own, 
and opening the door of the back 
—— down as quickly as I 
could. hen we got to the bottom, 
we found several Sepoys on guard at 
the back of the house. I showed 
them my babes, and told ay to 
inform them they might take all we 
had if they would spare our lives. 
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One of them desired us to sit down 
in the stable with the horses. 
Another looked very surly, but did 
not prevent our going there. Whilst 
we staid in thestable, I told the ayah 
I had my husband's watch, and re- 
quested she would hide it for me. 
She dug up some earth with her 
fingers, threw it over the watch, and 

ut some chatties on it. We had not 

en seated many minutes before we 
were ordered away by a kind Sepoy. 
He told me to go into the fowl- 
house, which had only a bamboo 
front, and we were, in consequence, 
exposed to view, until the same 
Sepoy brought us a mat, which we 
made use of by placing it before the 
door to hide ourselves ; and after- 
wards the same man gave my little 
boy half a loaf of bread to appease 
his hunger. 

“There, Isuppose, we satabout three 
hours, in the greatest agony of mind, 
endeavouring to quiet my dear little 
Charles, whom I found it very diffi- 
cult to pacify, so terrified was he by 
the constant firing, and cried sadly to 
get out, and go to his papa. Several 
times, from my concealment, I saw 
the Sepoys taking out immense loads 
of our goods on their backs, tied up 
in table cloths and sheets, They all 
went by the way of the ramparts 
which made me fear that they still h 
— of the works. I know not 

ow I supported myself through all 
the horrors of that night and morn- 
ing. What I dreaded most was to 
hear of my husband’s murder, and 
I really believe I should have braved 
death, and searched for him on the 

arade, had not the situation of my 
fabes withheld me from the rash at- 
tempt. My dread of having them 
murdered during my absence, or of 
leavingthem wretched orphans, made 
me remain in the place of refuge. 

“T hoped for the arrival of the 19th 
Dragoons from Arcot. The few lines 
Colonel Fancourt wrote in his room 
I thought most probably were intend- 
ed to Te sent express to Colonel 
Gillespie, who was, on that morning 
coming to spend a few days with us. 
But whether Colonel Fancourt had 
the means of sending his despatch or 
not, I was quite ignorant. Still, how- 
ever, I thought the news might reach 
Colonel Gillespie on the road, by 
some-chance or other, and hearing a 
tremendous firing at the gate 
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strengthened my hopes that the regi- 
ment had arrived. 

“ Our house appeared, at this time, 
quite deserted by the Sepoys ; but 
suddenly several of them rushed into 
the compound, and called out, as the 
ayah said, for me, determined to find 
and murder me. She requested me 
to go into the farthest corner of the 
fowl-house, which I did, taking my 
Charles with me, and covering him 
with my gown. I had much difficulty 
in keeping him quiet. He screamed 
at every instant. I expected we 
should all be massacred; but the 
firing at the gate became now so 
strong that the Sepoys were obliged 
to fly to it, and once more vacated 
the house, by which unexpected in- 
cident we escaped impending death. 
I was so thirsty as several times to 
drink dirty water out of a dirty 
chatty, and give the same to my dear 
Charles also. 

“At last I heard distinctly the 
horses of the 19th Dragoons upon 
the drawbridge, and huzzas loudly 
repeated. Then I — everything, 
and a moment after they entered the 
fort. An officer rode in and called 
forme by name, but I could neither 
answer nor move. Again, I heard my 
name repeated, and saw an officer 
in a red jacket who I thought looked 
like my husband. I made an effort 
and —. forward to meet him. It 
was Mr. Maclean. I called for my 
husband. He told me h® was alive. 
Colonel Gillespie and Mrs. Maclean 
then joined us, and both gave me the 
same assurance. They took me up 
stairs and forced me to drink 
some wine and water. When the 
agitation of my mind had a little 
calmed down, they told me that 
Colonel Fancourt was wounded, 
though not dangerously, and that he 
must be kept quiet. About an hdur 
after I was told by the surgeon of the 
19th that my husband was in danger, 
but that worse wounds had been 
cured ; his were flesh wounds, and 
the balls had not lodged. Hope still 
made me think he would recover. I 
would not even ask to see him, think- 
ing the interview might agitate him 
too much. Alas! I found too late 
there were no hopes of him from the 
first, for he breathed his last about 
five o’clock on the same afternoon. 
Thank God, he died without much 
suffering. That his death was happy 
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IT am fully satisfied, for he lived re- 
ligiously, and met his fate like a brave 
soldier, in the faithful discharge of 
his duty.” 

Here the narrative ends. 

When Colonel Gillespie forced his 
entrance into Vellore, his dragoons 
put 800 Sepoys to the sword before 
the mutiny was eae suppressed. 
This gallant officer obtained great 
credit for his prompt energy on this 
occasion, and became one of the most 
rising men in India. He fell in the 
Nepaulese war as Major-General Sir 
Robert Rollo Gillespie, being shot 
through the heart while leading three 
companies of English soldiers to the 
assault of the fortified position of 
Kalunga, in Oct., 1814. Of the four 
companiesof the 69th Regiment which 
formed the weak European garrison 
of Vellore, 164 were killed, and nearly 
all the officers. 

The subjoined letter from Colonel 
Fancourt to a dear friend and con- 
nexion—Captain Roberts ofthe Royal 
Navy, a distinguished officer—was 
written only a fortnight before the 
mutiny which cost the writer his 
life. It was, perhaps, the last he 
ever wrote on private matters, and 
marks the hopeful state of his mind, 
with a total absence of any appre- 
hension of impending evil :— 

“Vellore, East Indies, 
‘* June 25th, 1806. 

“My DEAR Roeerts,—I return 

ou very many thanks for your kind 
etter of the 9th of April, 1805, which, 
by the ship being detained to assist 
in the capture of the Cape, did not 
reach me until February last. Be 
assured it gave me particular plea- 
sure to hear from you, and of your 
success, upon which I congratulate 
you from my heart. May you, before 
this, be employed, and have made an 
active and successful voyage. Do 
you remember the day when you pro- 
posed to treat me with a can of grog, 
and caused me to return bareheaded 
to Chelsea? Notwithstanding what 
you say, a return is due from us both 
to Dame Fortune, and as you posi- 
tively are not an old man, you may yet 
court her with success. I am your 
senior, and vain enough to expect her 
future favours ; at least I have fre- 

uent evidence that she has not aban- 

oned me. 

; “I commend your matrimonial re- 
solution. Depend upon it, a wife is 
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the best life-boat. I am sure I should 
have sunk long since but for that 
experiment. I plainly see by jee 
letter it is the principal ingredient 
wanting to your future happiness ; 
and I hope you are in possession of 
it, or will be, without delay. I ob- 
serve by the papers they have in- 
creased the allowance to wife and 
children, so that you will have all the 
advantages. Your objections are in- 
admissible. A post captain now-a- 
days needs no gold to make him 

uable in a lady’s eyes,—so gain 
courage. Ihave no doubt, as I know 
your dear sister has (to whom make 
my kindest love), of your succeeding. 

“T have no news totell you. We are 
at peace throughout India at present, 
but it is not expected to be of long 
duration. . We are looking out for a 
new governor-general; thereis a great 
ery against the present one. The state 
of the country requires a very clever 
Sellow indeed. 

“Thaveasmall command here,which 
in the course of years may oon me 
to my passage home ; but I have 
aot is much better—a good wife, 
and two lovely babes, and peace 
within. However, other prospects 


are promising. lp my dear fellow, 


let me assure you of the pleasure it 
will give both Mrs. F. and myself to 
hear frequently from you, and of the 

and happiness of your family, 
for whom I trust many words are 
not required to convince you that I 
feel the sincerest respect and affec- 
tion, To our dear aunt make m 
best duty and love, with Amelia’s 
also, and accept our united regards 
and good wishes, and believe we an- 
ticipate with anxiety the prospect of 
meeting on those happy shores where 
the true Joys of this world are only 
to be foun: 

“T cannot wish to see you here, as 
you seem to desire. India has as lit- 
tle advantages for the king’s navy as 
army, and you would be much disap- 

inted. Adieu. Believe me, ever 

aithfully and affectionately yours, 
“Sr. Joun Fancourr.” 

Mrs. Fancourt’s narrative ering 
been sent to Mr. Wilberforce, wit 
the hope of exciting his interest, he 
returned the following answer to the 
gentleman who had forwarded it :— 

_ “Nov. 4th, 1807. 

“My pear Srz,—The bare perusal 

of Mrs. Fancourt’s most affecting nar- 
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rative must dispose every mind, not 
absolutely dead to the feelings of hu- 
manity, to be deeply interested in her 
cause, and to be eager to render her 
any practicable service. I can truly 
assure you that these sensations are 
in my instance greatly strengthened 
by the concern you take in the wel- 
fare of herself and family. Mr. Parry 
is one of the best-tempered of men, 
and one of the very last, asI believe, 
who would be inclined to mete out 
with a parsimonious hand that poor 
commutation for a husband's io 
and protection, which is all that the 
Court of Directors has in its power 
to supply. I will, however, immedi- 
ately apply to him, and also to Mr. 
Grant a Mr. Robert Thornton, the 
only members of the committee of 
correspondence whom I know, in Mrs. 
F.’s behalf, and I can truly assure 
ou once more that it will give me no 
ittle pleasure if I should be instru- 
mental in rendering her or her family 
any service. I began to read the 
narrative aloud to my wife, but 
was forced to stop before I had got 
through a small portion of it. ~ I 
will return it after a time, but I had 
rather keep it for the present, to 
show it to some of the gentlemen 
above mentioned. 
“ Believe me, &c., &e., 
“Wa. WILBERFORCE.” 


MARRIAGES IN MAJORCA AND SICILY. 

The Rev. H. Christmas, in the first 
volume of his “ Shores and Islands of 
the Mediterranean,” published by 
Bentley in 1851, relates the following 
story, which is both amusing and 
characteristic, as to the then existing 
state of clerical influence and prac- 
tice, as exercised in domestic affairs 
in the Spanish island of Majorca:— 
A young couple presented themselves 
to be married. The pore priest ob- 
jected to perform the ceremony, as 
the Fp vemae stood within the prohi- 
bited degrees of consanguinity, which 
he demonstrated thus:—Their mothers 
are god-mothers to the same child; 
this, in the eye of the Church, made 
them sisters from that time forth, and 
their mutual progeny first cousins. 
The lovers repudiated the logic with 
the quod erat demonstrandum, and 
appealed to the bishop. The prelate 
said there was no remedy but adispen- 
sation from Rome. “We cannot wait 
80 long,” cried the disconsolate pair. 
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“There’snooc¢asion,” said the bishop, 
“we have them ready,” and he opened 
a drawer-full, as promptly as Shylock 
produces his scales. “Pay twenty 
dollars, and the business is done.” 
They could as easily have paid the 
national debt of England, and were 
about to go home in despair. The 
mother of the girl, a strong-minded 
woman, endeavoured to shake the 
bishop, but he was inexorable. “Take 
the key of the house, and take my 
daughter,” said she to the expectant 
but discomfited son-in-law; “his lord- 
ship knows that the twenty dollars 
had nothing to do with the merits of 
the case. Since you are unable to 
pay for the blessing of the Church, 
you must make the best shift you can 
without it.” “No, no!” exclaimed the 
worthy bishop, a little alarmed at the 
turn matters were taking; ‘ we must 
have no scandal here. I will give 
you the dispensation rather than 
allow such irregular proceedings.” 
And so the priest, furnished with the 
talismanic bit of parchment, united 
them forthwith, and all parties went 
on their way rejoicing. 

As a pendant to this anecdote re- 
lated by Mr. Christmas, we beg to 
subjoin one, something similar, and a 
little more highly coloured, though 


not exaggerated, which came under 


our own knowledge, many years ago, 
in Sicily. There is no occasion to 
mention the exact date. The young 
Count A—— fell desperately in love 
with his cousin, the only daughter 
and heiress of the Prince and Princess 
of P——; the young ar recipro- 
cated his passion, and both families 
were very anxious for the marriage, 
which would unite and keep together 
two large estates. But in this case, 
the couple were bond side first cousins, 
and a dispensation from the Pope im- 
perative. In Sicily they did not keep 
them ready, as in Majorca, and money, 
with the Archbishop of Palermo, 
was not to be named. Pius the 
Seventh was at that time a close 
prisoner at Fontainbleau, and be- 
tween the vigilance of the English 
blockading cruisers and the severity 
of Napoleon’s Non-intercourse Act, it 
was extremely difficult to get access 
to the Holy Father. ~ 

pense being no consideration 
with the parties interested, a confi- 
dential messenger was privately de- 
spatched, who, after encountering 
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unheard of obstacles, and a tedious 
delay of several months, at length 
returned with the long-looked-for 
document. The young lovers has- 
tened in ecstacy to the archbishop, 
who solemnly indued his spectacles, 
opened the pacquet, and examined its 
contents with tantalizing scrutiny. 
After a careful perusal of the dispen- 
sation, he shook his head in-ominous 
incredulity. The writing was so bad 
that he could scarcely decipher it. The 
forgery was palpable. “ My children,” 
said he, in a desponding tone, “ siamo 
tutti coglionati, we are all hoaxed 
here. This is not the hand of His 
Holiness, with which I am well 
acquainted. It is a miserable imita- 
tion, ill-spelt, abominably scrawled, 
and the form is uncanonical.” Both 
lovers were in agonies. They stormed, 
threatened, expostulated, implored, 
and wept. In vain they suggested 
that the Pope was old and nervous, 
that his hand shook, and his memory 
failed him, and that it was a trebly 
cruel case that so much happiness 
should be wrecked on a technicality. 
Fathers and mothers on both sides 
came in to their assistance, and at last 
the good prelate relented. “I see 
a way,” he said, “to make all smooth. 
I cannot use this wretched fabrication 
—which he tore in pieces— but you 
can complete the marriage in all but 
the religious ceremony, without my 
knowledge. Then come to me, and I 
will—with a proper penance--give 
you the sanction of our holy Clrurch, 
to prevent the continuance of a greater 
sin. Go, my children, and be happy.” 
They adopted this considerate expe- 
dient, and a very happy couple they 
were, as we have reason to know from 
personal observation. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE HUNTING FIELD In FRANCE, 
4.D. 1817. 

During the time of the Army of 
Occupation, after the peace of 1815, 
the third division of the British Con- 
sages, under Sir Charles Colville, 
had their head-quarters at Valenci- 
ennes. The officers acted many plays 
in the regular theatre. Amongst 
others, “The Beaux’ Stratagem ” was 
given. At supper, after the perform- 
ance, the representative of Father 
Foigard made a considerable bet 
that he would 2 sce in the hunting 
field the next day—it would be a 
great meet, the Duke of Wellington 
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present—in the exact dress he had 
worn in that character, full powdered 

ig and three-cornered clerical hat 
included; and that he would ride 
through the whole day, to the close, 
without losing an article of his equip- 
ment. At the appointed time he 
appeared, well mounted, on a fine, 
long-legged, bony charger, thin in the 
flanks, and with an awful stride. The 
rider was booted and spurred, his hat 
stitched to his wig, both firmly 
secured by a strong buckle under his 
cravat, and otherwise in full priestly 
costume. The apparition created uni- 
versal surprise, particularly amongst 
the French spectators, farmers, pea- 
sants, women, and children, many of 
whom were looking on; and the more 
80, as the apparent clerico rode despe- 
rately, and went boldly at everything, 
whether hedge, ditch, mud or stone 
wall, that came in his way. They 
asked who and what it was, and were 
told that it was un évéque I rlandats, 
unequalled as a sportsman in his own 
country. “Sacre!” they cried, “ Quel 
es a-t-on jamais vu chose par- 
eille!” “What a bishop! Didever any- 
one see such a thing before?” The 
Duke of Wellington was not the least 
astonished of the party present. He, 
too, on inguiry, was told that the 
lion of the field was an Irish priest 
on @ Visit oe sa of t e 
regiment. jolly fellow ” said the 
Duke, “ask him to dinner.” The 

ide-de-camp who carried the invita- 
tion was now informed of the true 
fact, and it became necessary to tell 
his Grace that he too had been in- 
cluded in the “sell.” This was rather a 
delicate disclosure, imparted with con- 
siderable hesitation and dread of the 
consequences. But the Duke took it all 
in part, laughed heartily, and said, 
“ Let us have him to dinner, neverthe- 
less; he has won his bet splendidly.” 


MARY WOLSTONECRAPT GODWIN. 

In an age when “strong-minded ” 
females are od developing them- 
selves into a distinct species and an 
institution, it may not be unacceptable 
to give a short account of one of the 
early disciples of this ae 
school, who wrote the ce eee 
treatise called “A Vindication of the 
Rights of Women.” She was a ver 
remarkable n, the wife of a still 
more remarkable husband, William 
Godwin, author of “ Political Jus- 
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tice,” “ Caleb Williams,” “St. Leon,” 
and many other works of standard 
reputation. The son of a dissenting 
minister, he began life in the same 
line, but his religious opinions soon 
modified themselves into confirmed 
infidelity, and he ultimately aban- 
doned the pulpit, and came to Lon- 
don as a literary adventurer. The 
bias of his mind was greatly influ- 
enced by the stormy events of the 
French Revolution. He threw himself 
into the arms of the most ultra 
democrats, adopted many of their 
wildest and most mischievous theories, 
became an avowed philosopher of the 
school, a despiser of revealed religion, 
and an out-and-out leveller. In 
1797, he married Mary Wolstonecraft, 
he being then forty-one and the lady 
thirty-eight. Shedied a few months 
after, giving birth to a daughter, who 
became the second wife of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, and the authoress, 
amongst other works, of two very 
singular novels, “ Frankenstein,” and 
“The Last Man.” She died in 1851. 
Godwin, soon after he lost his 
partner, published, in 1798, memoirs 
of her life, in a small volume, de- 
tailing particulars which would have 
been better forgotten. This specimen 
of biography has not much variety of 
anecdote, and less dignity of senti- 
ment. But your professed philosopher 
is a being swt generis, not intelligible 
to ordinary intellect, whose deduc- 
tions are incompatible with con- 
ventional ideas of right and wrong, 
with social obligations, and what in 
the practical, working world, are 
usually adopted as rules of delicacy 
and decorum. The impression left on 
the mind by the life of Mrs. Godwin 
is not pleasant. We feel and admit 
her talents, but regret, at the same 
time,-that they did not produce more 
rofitable results. The “ Wrongs of 
omen,” published after her death, 
is a natural sequel to the “ Rights,’ 
and written with increased energy 
and unction. The two heroines, 
Jemima and Maria, not only drink 
liberally of, the bitter cup of mis- 
fortune, but drain it to the very 
dregs. Such extreme cases are ex- 
ceptions, not rules, and cannot fairly 
be set forth or adopted as typical of 
any existing system. The following 
particulars are condensed from the 
hilosophic husband’s own account of 
ary Wolstonecraft Godwin, 
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This si woman was born on 
the 27th of April, 1759, in London, 
or at a farm in Epping Forest, for it 
cannot be exactly ascertained which 
of these was the place of her birth. 
Her parents were lowly and poor; 
hence, her education was slender, an 
she had none of those early advan- 
tages which have been the lot of 
most women who have been distin- 
guished in the literary world. She 
was remarkable in early life for 
vivacity and resolution. At nine- 
teen years of age she lived with a 
Mrs. Dawson, of Bath, as a com- 
panion. This lady was of a capricious 
wayward temper ; nevertheless Mrs. 
Godwin continued in her house two 

ears, and by her firmness and vigour 
inspired the old lady with respect and 
awe. She only left Mrs. Dawson to 
attend to the wants of her dying 
mother, to whom her behaviour ap- 
pears to have been very dutiful ; and 
this attention was the more to be 
admired, as her parent possessed none 
of those qualities which would have 
inspired the strong, energetic mind 
of her daughter with sentiments of 
regard and reverence. 

After the death of her mother, she 


found herself, by the imprudence of 
her father, in very narrow circum- 
stances, and was anxious to fix upon 
some mode of life, which would not 


only secure her independence, but 
enable her to be of use to her family 
and the public. A zeal for the public 
good seems to have ever animated her 
mind. In order to accomplish both 
these purposes, she determined to 
establish a day-school, to be under 
the superintendence of one of her 
most intimate friends, Miss Fanny 
Blood, her two sisters, and herself. 
This school she opened at Islington, 
but afterwards removed it to New- 
ington Green. : 
ere she commenced an acquain- 
tance which soon matured into friend- 
ship, with Dr. Richard Price, the 
celebrated calculator and politican. 
Mrs. Godwin had been bred to the 
Established Church ; she was led, by 
her friendship with Price, not to be- 
come a sectarian, but occasionally to 
attend the dissenting chapels. She 
still frequently attended the Estab- 
lished Church until the last ten years 
of her life, in which she frequented 
no public worship, thinking the con- 
templation of the Deity the worship 
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best adapted to his nature and to 


ours. 

— of eee os tees 
impaired, she, agreeably to the advice 
of medical men, repaired to Lisbon. 
This circumstance is worthy of notice, 
for it gave occasion for the display of 
that heroic friendship which so much 
distinguished the life and character 
of Mrs. Godwin. Hearing that Miss 
Blood was likely to die at Lisbon, she 
abandoned her school, in contempt of 
every consideration of interest, and 
what the cold-hearted world calls 
prudence, and having borrowed a 
sufficient sum of money, flew toattend 
the last wishes of her friend. 

On her return to England she 
found the school had greatly suffered 
by her absence, and she was recom- 
mended to pursue literature as a 
means of support. Her benevolence, 
which never slept, made now new 
demands upon her. The father and 
mother of Miss Blood wanted pecu- 
niary assistance. She wrote a small 
volume, entitled “‘ Thoughts on the 
Education of Daughters,” for which 
Mr. Johnson, the bookseller, gave her 
ten guineas. This sum she bore away 
with exultation’ to the succour of 
infirmity and age. An offer was now 
made to her, which she accepted, and 
became governess to the daughters of 
Lord Viscount Kingsborough, eldest 
son of the Earl of Kingston, of the 
kingdom of Ireland. In this family 
she spent about a year, and when she 
left it carried with her the affections 
of the young ladies, and the respect 
of their parents. 

She then determined to enter 
upon her literary plan, and returned 
to London, first to the residence 
of Mr. Johnson, in St. Paul’s Chureh- 
yard, and afterwards to a house 
she took in George-street, on the 
Surrey side of Blackfriar’s-bridge. 
Here she pursued her labours, and 
wrote some of her most popular pro- 
ductions ; the “Answer to Mr. Burke,” 
and the “ Vindication of the Rights of 
Women ;” translated several works for 
Mr. Johnson—for she had made her- 
self acquainted by this time with the 
French and German languages—and 
contributed many articles to the 
Analytical Review. 

At the house of Mr. Johnson she 
met with some choice spirits, to 
whose conversation she listened with 
instruction and pleasure. Amongst 
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them were—the celebrated 
Fuseli, Dr. George Fordyce, Mr. Bon- 
nycastle, and Mr. Anderson. Mr. 

li, though many years older than 
M Wolstonecraft, possessed so 
one learning and general know- 
ledge, such vivacity in wit and energy 
in conversation, that we do not won- 
der he was listened to with much 
attention by the vindicator of the 
rights of women. She saw him often, 
and at last ber admiration of his 
talents softened into a more tender 
sentiment. Every precept, every ob- 
servation, seemed to come “ mended 
from his tongue,” and she felt her 
affections fixing, where her attention 
had been long engaged. Mr. Fuseli 
was married. Mary, who was formed 
for exquisite feeling, found her situa- 
tion unpleasant, and anxious to cure 
the wounds her sensibility had suffer- 
ed, she obeyed at once the dictates 
of her principles, and fulfilled a duty 
she owed to herself. She left Lon- 
don, at a worldly sacrifice, and went 
to France, where she resided for 
upwards of two years. 

Here she became acquainted with 
Mr. Gilbert Imlay, a native of the 
United States of America, and known 
by a publication on Kentucky. She 
had always entertained the most de- 
termined prejudices against the con- 
ditions of European marriages. She 
did not think it consistent with the 
nature of man for him to enter into 
an indissoluble union, and had no 
taste for those reciprocal legal respon- 
sibilities which take away the indi- 
viduality of action and conduct. 
When she became acquainted with 
Mr. Imlay, she was‘ liable to some 

iary demands, and was anxious 
not to involve him, who was not then 
aman of property inthem. “And so,” 
writes the philosophic Godwin of 
his own future wife, “she took upon 
herself the duties of marriage without 
the ceremony—she lived with Mr. 
Imlay.” This is really treating a very 
serious matter as lightly as if it were 
nothing more than a trivial departure 
from conventionalities, such as sitting 
down to dinner without saying grace. 

The arrangement, as might be ex- 
pected, proved neither lasting nor for- 
tunate. Phelady was thirty-three years 
of age, her judgment mature, and she 
had passed the hey-day of the blood. 
Her choice she declared was one of 
principle ; and however strange it may 
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appear, she fully satisfied herself of 
jtstruth. Imlay disappointed all her 
ho He proved to be an unprin- 
cipled libertine; soon n to 
neglect, and finally left her for ever, 
with one living infant, and another 
yet unborn. This incident ranks 
amongst the unaccountable mysteries 
of human nature. A man composed 
of ignoble passions, an avaricious, 
common-place voluptuary, has never- 
theless sufficient address to establish 
and maintain a controlling influence 
over a woman, ten times his superior 
in intellectual strength and acquire- 
ment. We pretend not to the fights 
of philosophy, and are unable to solve 
the enigma. 

The abandoned Sappho returned to 
London in Ape 1795. Imlay’s con- 
duct drove her to desperation, and 
she attempted to put an end to her 
life, but was recovered. Her misery 
increased, and again she resolved on 
self-destruction. For this purpose 
she repaired to Putney, determined 
to throw herself into the river. It 
rained heavily, and, to facilitate her 
descent into the water, with calcu- 
lating resolution, she walked up and 
down the bridge for half an hour, 
that her clothes might be thoroughly 
drenched and heavy. She then leap- 
ed from the top of the bridge, but 
finding still a difficulty in sinking, 
tried to press her clothes closely 
round her. At last she became in- 
sensible, but at this moment was 
discovered, and taken out. She al- 
ways spoke of the pain she under- 
went in this attempt at suicide as so 
severe that she should prefer any 
other mode of death to drowning. 

This reminds us of the correspond- 
ing agony so powerfully described by 
Shakespeare in Clarence’s Dream :— 


“Lord! Lord! methought what pain it 
was to drown! 
What dreadful noise of waters in mine 
cars ! 


What ugly sights of death within mine 
eyes: 


iy 

Methought I saw a thousand fearful 
wrecks ; 

Ten thousand men that fishes gnaw’d 
upon ; 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels; 

Some lay in dead men’s sculls, and in 
those holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were 


crept 
(As ’twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting 
gems 
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Which woo'd the slimy bottom of the 


And mock’d the dead bones that lay 
scattered by.” 


How is it that the expositors 
and commentators on the immortal 
bard, who maintain that because he 
wrote about everything he must have 
known and experimentally proved all 
that he wrote about, have omitted 
this strong evidence that he had 

d through the process of drown- 
ing, in all but the absolute consum- 
mation ¢ 


The next remarkable event in the sa 


life of Mary Wolstonecraft was her 
union with Godwin. They had long 
known each other, and their domestic 
association—as philosophers qualify 
what the less enlightened world dis- 
tinguishes by a broader term—-took 

lace about six months after the 
ady had lost all hope of reclaimin 
the traitor Imlay, but full a year an 
a half after every rational ground 
of that hope had disappeared. They 
did not immediately marry, according 
to received practice, both disliking 
the responsibilities attending that 
ceremony in England. After, how- 
ever, Mrs. Godwin found herself in an 
“interesting condition,” she thought 
it better to submit to the otherwise 
superfluous formula, than to that ex- 
clusion from society to which living 
without it in this bigoted, preju- 
diced, and narrow-minded country, 
would subject her, and under existing 
intolerance would infallibly have 
narrowed the circle of her ac- 
quaintance. Even the most advanced 
liberals in philosophy cannot live ex- 
clusively amongst themselves. They 
require less enlightened spirits as 
listeners, and prospective converts. 
Mrs. Godwin appears to have lived 
in perfect harmony with her husband, 
until her death, in childbirth, in Sep- 
tember, 1797, she being then only in 
herthirty-ninth year. A considerable 
portion of Godwin’s memoir is de- 
voted toan account of this catastrophe 
with all its minute particulars ; much 
more suited to a lecture on the art 
obstetric for the edification of medical 
students, than to the taste or compre- 
hension of unprofessional readers. If 
philosophy likes to be obscure there 
is no reason why it should be painfully 
indelicate. In this case the precision 
of the narrator excites more astonish- 
ment than interest. 
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The year before her death, Mrs. 
Godwin published, as Mary Wolstone- 
craft, “ Letters written during a short 
residence in Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark.” In these she adds little of 
new information as to the countries 
named, but takes the opportunity 
of expressing her opinions and con- 
victions, political, ethical, and reli- 

ious. She not only avows her infi- 

elity, but directly attacks some of 
the leading articles of the Christian 
faith, and specially commends the 
public breach of the Sabbath. She 
ys :— 

“The Sunday evenings in Norway, 
as in Catholic countries, are spent in 
exercises which exhilarate the spirits 
without vitiating the heart. The 
rest of labour ought to be gay ; and 
the gladness I have felt in ieee on 
a Sunday, or Decadi, which I caught 
from the faces around me, was a 
sentiment more truly religious than 
all the stupid stillness which the 
streets of London ever inspired, where 
the Sabbath is so decorously observ- 
ed. I recollect, in the country 
parts of England, the church-wardens 
used to go out during the service to 
see if they could catch any luckless 
wight playing at bowls or skittles ; 
ee what could be more harmless ¢ 

t would even, I think, be a great 
advantage to the English if feats of 
activity—I do not include boxing— 
were encouraged on a Sunday, as it 
might stop the progress of Method- 
ism, and of that fanatical spirit which 
is so rapidly gaining ground.” 

Speaking of some embalmed corpses 
in a church at Tonslay, she ob- 
serves :— 

“T could not learn how long the 
bodies had been in this state, on 
which they bid fair to remain till 
the day of judgment, if there is to 
be such a day; and before that time 
it will require some trouble to make 
them fit to appear in company with 
ane without disgracing humanity. 
I feel convinced that we have some 
perfectible principle in our present 
vestment, which will not be destroyed 
just as we begin to be sensible of 
improvement ; and I care not what 
habit it next puts on, save that it 
may be wisely formed to suit a higher 
state of existence.” 

What this perfectible principle is 
we do not pretend to understand or 
define, but it behoves the public to 
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be on their guard against the com- 
mon cant of free-thinkers, who hold 
blasphemy as nothing compared with 
the benefits of what they are pleased 
to call the spirit of rational inquiry. 

As a specimen of this fair Tady's 
consistent philosophy, we select the 
following :— . 

“What is to sustain life but the 
fear of annihilation !—the only thing 
of which I have ever felt a dread. 
I cannot bear to think of being no 
more—of losing myself ; though exis- 
tence is often but a painful conscious- 
ness of misery.” 

Again :— 

“T cannot tell why, but death under 
every form appears to me like some- 
thing getting free; to expand in I 
know not what element. Nay, I feel 
that this conscious being must be as 
unfettered as the wings of thought 
before it can be happy.” 

Notions unsettled and chimerical 
like these are sure to end in the con- 
fusion that generated them. The 
speculations of these esprits forts sel- 
dom fail to confound each other. 
What, indeed, can we expect of a 
person who travels in the dark with- 
out a guide, but that he should run 
his head against a post ? 

Mrs. Godwin’s opinion of prudence 
is that “it is ever the resort of weak 
minds;” and of hospitality, that itis “a 
proof of the indolence or vacancy of 
the head, rather than of the goodness 
of the heart ;” and adds, “ none but a 
coward will be prudent, and none but 
a fool hospitable.” With her domi- 
nant idea of the rights and wrongs of 
women, ever present to her mind, she 
clinches argument on the subject 
thus :—“ Most men treat their mis- 
tresses as kings do their favourites ; 
ergo, man is justly styled the tyrant 
of the creation.” 

Alas! of what use is talent or per- 
ceptive power when wasted on para- 
dox and unpractical deductions? And 
into what a jumble of contradiction, 
doubt, absurdity, and delusion does 
this spirit of inquiry resolve itself, 
in the attempt to prove the perfecti- 
ble principle of an essentially imper- 
fect humanity ! 

In 180) Godwin consoled himself 
with a second wife, by whom he had 
a son, who inherited some of the 
literary ability of his father, was a 
contributor to more than one leading 
periodical of the day, and a parlia- 





mentary reporter. He died of cholera 
in 1832, cut off prematurely in the 
prime of life. Godwin,senior, reached 
the age of eighty, and departed four 
oa later, in 1836. For along time 

e had a bookseller’s shop in Skin- 
ner-street, but although engaged in 
trade, he still continued to write on 
many subjects. During Earl Grey's 
administration he obtained a-sine- 
cure office in the Exchequer, by which 
his latter days were rendered com- 
fortable. Nearly all his works—poli- 
tical, biographical, and historical—are 
mouldering in oblivion; but “Caleb 
Williams” and “St. Leon” are still 
read, and will long hold their ground, 
despite some repulsive peculiarities, 
from depth of thought, singular inde- 
pendence of opinion, and energy of 
style. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN. 


This accomplished and singular lady 
was born in 1741; a native of the 
Grisons, half Swiss and half German. 
She studied the fine arts at a very 
early period of life. At twenty-five 
she visited England, and, considering 
her age and sex, burst upon the hem- 
isphere of painting as a luminous 
wonder, as— without reference to her 
immediate professional qualifications 
—she spoke seven languages with 
perfect fluency, and was also an adept 
in music. Added to these recom- 
mendations she had beauty, general 
knowledge, and a sweet disposition, 
all which qualities combined made 
her one of the most attractive women 
in Europe. In the year 1775 she 
visited Dublin, and was hospitably 
entertained in the best circles of so- 
ciety, particularly by Mr.Tisdall, then 
Attorney-General, at whose house she 
resided, and exercised her talents. 
We have been told by a traditionist 
that she formed a tender liason with 
Judge Helen, who then occupied 
Mespil House, and that specimens of 
her art in design are still to be found 
there. There are, doubtless, others 
in the Irish metropolis, although we 
never happen to have seen them. 

It was her luckless fate to be de- 
ceived, when very young, into mar- 
riage by a valet-de-chambre of the 
name of Kauffmann, who passed him- 
self upon-her as a Saxon count ; but 
upon a development of the truth, she 
purchased her emancipation, although 
she never entirely regained her - 
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esteem. Soon after her arrival in 
England she captivated the heart of 
Nathaniel Dance, who proposed and 
was rejected. It was said that the 
lady had fixed her thoughts on Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, but the old Presi- 
dent was too much devoted to his art 
to admit the worship of any other 
idol. Others maintained that he, too, 
bowed to her fascinating powers, 
but that she declined the honour of 
becoming Lady Reynolds. It is im- 
possible to decide now which version 
of the story is the true one, but the 
former seems the more probable. 
Certain it is, that during her seven- 
teen years’ residence in England she 
remained single, painted most. of the 
nobility, was patronized by the court, 
and achieved independence. As an 
artist, she excelled in the representa- 
tion of female characters. 
her most admired works were engrav- 
ed by Bartolozzi, who thereby much 
contributed to the growth and perpe- 
tuity of her fame. In 1781 she re- 
tired to Venice, and married Signor 
Zucchi, a painter of less reputation 
than ,her own, but a worthy man, 
who made her a good husband. In 
the City of the Sea she produced the 
beautiful picture of ‘Leonardo da 
Vinci dying in the arms of Francis 
the First ;” and painted for the Em- 
peror Joseph the Second, the “ Re- 
turn of Arminius,” and the “Funeral 
of Pallas.” From Venice she went to 
Rome, where she died in 1807, at the 
age of sixty-six. 

Considering Angelica Kauffmann 
exclusively in her art, although she 
has much merit, we can scarcely give 
her a place in the first class. She 
was reasonably well acquainted with 
the antique, but something beyond 
that is required for a great historical 
painter. Her fancy does not teem 
with diversified images, although the 
forms it presents are attractive. Her 
designs are too similar. A family 
likeness pervades throughout. To 
see one is to see all. The greatness 
of Raffaelle was: evinced by the 
variety of his conceptions, as is 
evident in the cartoons. West and 
Copley, on the contrary, are deficient 
in this leading quality. They give 
us one old man and one young 
woman for all times and countries. 
Those who delineate historical facts 
should be as attentive to national 
lineaments as to national drapery, 
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The Kauffmann females are all of the 
Circassian type, which destroys in- 
dividuality and truth of character as 
much as the heavy, large-limbed 
wives of Rubens, whom he obtrudes 
as graces and deities. Angelica 
Kauffmann’s children are not chubby, 
rotund, and dimply ; the are slender 
and juvenile, not infantine. Guer- 
cini has given the true characteristics 
of infancy, which the Kauffmann 
never understood. Women cannot 
draw the human figure correctly, 
according to nature. Their position 
in society, and inherent or com- 
pulsive delicacy, preclude the study 
of living nudities, and the actual 
comparison of muscular development, 
The lay figure is but a tame substi- 
tute for the breathing model. Thus, 
under existing conditions female 
artists can oy design pleasant 
faces and graceful attitudes, without 
the authority of animated Nature as 
a warrant for fidelity. How soon 
this obstacle may be removed it would 
be difficult to say. In the spirit of 
“free inquiry” women are multiply- 
ing inschoolsofanatomy. The study 
of dead subjects, in one branch of 
art, will, in due course, lead to the 
investigation of living ones in another. 
This, as philosopher Rooms lays down 
in “Tom Jones,” is in direct accord- 
ance with the “fitness of things,” 
and will follow with the force and 
argument of a corollary. Geologists 
dilate much on transition eras. We 
live in one at present, and the most 
extraordinary the world has witnessed 
since matter received consistent and 
regular functions. 

There were enthusiasts who said 
Angelica Kauffmann equalled Cor- 
reggio. The opinion was extreme, 
but comparison was at least possible, 
as the works of both are in exis- 
tence. But when Polydore Virgil 
declared that Raffaelle su 
Apelles, the criticism reached ab- 
surdity, as the pon of the 
ancient Greek had been destroyed, 
while those of the modern Roman 
were extan{, and open to common 
admiration. Avowed enemies are 
often less destructive in their malig- 
nity than over-heated admirers in 
their intemperate a 

Painters, as a class, are more for- 
tunate than poets in regard to the 
wordly produce of their talents, 
They often make fortunes, while the 
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votaries of Apollo starve. Rem- 
brandt is an exception, who was 
obliged to feign himself dead before 
he could sell a picture or obtain the 
produce of a dinner. It has been 
often said that real, enthusiastic art 
has no thought of profit, and toils 
only for fame and internal gratifica- 
tion. Burke once observed, at a 
party at Garrick’s house, “ What 
intense delight Sir Joshua Reynolds 
must have in the exercise of his pro- 
fession !” “No, sir,” said Dr. John- 
son, breaking in with his usual dog- 
matic emphasis ; “ Reynolds paints 
only to get money.” A spirited 
argument rose up in consequence of 
this unexpected declaration. Hannah 
More, who was present, took up the 
cause of high art against the doctor, 
and was aoauint in defence of Sir 
Joshua’s disinterestedness, insisting, 
with equal reason and truth, that the 
pleasure experienced by the genuine 
votary, whilst working with his 
pencil, was derived from higher and 
more luxurious sources than guineas 
and bank-notes. “ Only answer me 
this,” said the stern moralist, in a 
solemn and overpowering tone, and 
fixing his eyes at the same time on 
those of the lady—“ Did Leander 
swim across the Hellespont merely 
because he was fond of swimming ?” 


4 MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 

The second Lord Lyttleton, son of 
the poet and historian, more remark- 
able for his profligacy than talent, 
and whose death was said to be ac- 
companied, and in fact foretold, by 
the apparition of a white lady and 
dove—a story which long passed as 
authentie—had always preternatural 
tendencies. Soon after his decease, 
in 1779, a collection of letters was 
published, supposed to be from his 
pen. They were ~ ge 4 such as he 
would have written. But the real 
author was the eccentric Mr. Coombe, 
who also produced “ The Diaboliad” 
and “The Tour of Dr. Syntax.” 
This work is a sort of epistolary 
portrait, a picture of Lord Lyttle- 
ton’s mind, a strong likeness, and the 
work ofanablehand. The following 
story is in the book, and given as an 
incident that actually occurred. 

In the early part of Lord Lyttle- 
ton’s life he attended a hunting club. 
On a particular day a stranger of 
genteel appearance and well mounted 


_ the _— He _ aa 
to ride with a degree of courage an 

address that attracted universal 
notice. The hounds could never 
escape him, and the huntsman was 
—— during the whole of the 


ay. 

At the conclusion of the run the 
stranger was invited to dinner, when 
he astonished the company by the 
powers of his conversation and the 
elegance of his manners. Whatever 
was the topic—whether in art or in 
science, in poetry, music, or painting, 
he was sure to say the best thing, 
and make the most acute observa- 
tion. Such was the magic of his dis- 
course that he kept the drowsy 
sportsmen awake long after their 
usual hour. 

But wearied nature could not be 
charmed all night, and the company 
began to anal away. On his ob- 
serving the society diminish, he dis- 
covered signs of uneasiness, and en- 
deavoured by fresh sallies of wit to 
detain the remaining few. This had 
some little effect for a time, but the 
period could not long be delayed, 
when he was conducted to his 
chamber ; the remnant of the com- 
pany retired also. 

They had scarcely closed their eyes 
when the house was alarmed by the 
most terrible shrieks that ever ema- 
nated from a human voice. Several 

rsons were awakened by the noise, 

ut its continuance being short they 
concluded that it proceeded from a 
dog accidentally confined in some part 
of the building. They therefore again 
composed themselves to sleep, but 
were soon roused upagain by cries and 
yells more terrible than the former. 

Alarmed at what they heard, seve- 
ral of them rang their bells violently, 
and were told y the servants, who 
responded, that the horrid sounds 
a from the stranger’s cham- 

r. Some of the gentlemen arose 
to inquire into the cause of this ex- 
traordinary disturbance. While they 
were dressing themselves, deeper 
groans of despair and shriller shrieks 
of agony again astonished and terri- 
fied them. After knocking some 
time at his chamber door, the 
stranger answered them as one sud- 
denly roused from sleep, declared he 
had heard no noise, and, in an angry 
tone of voice desired he might not 
again be disturbed. 
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They returned to one of their cham- 
bers, and had scarcely reciprocated 
each other’s sentiments before their 
conversation was interrupted by a re- 
newal of yells, screams, and outcries, 
which seemed to issue from the 
throats of damned and tortured 
spirits. Following the sound they 
traced it to the chamber of their ex- 
traordinary guest, and oe burst 
open the door. They found him on 
his knees in bed in the act of scourg- 
ing himself with unrelenting severity, 
while his body streamed with blood. 

On their seizing his hand to stop 
the flagellation, he begged them to 
retire, with an assurance that the 
cause of their disturbance was over, 
and that in the morning he would 
give them satisfactory reasons for 
what they saw. After a repetition 
of his entreaties they left him. In 
the morning, some of the party, who 
were the earliest risers, repairing to 
his chamber found that he was gone, 
and, on inquiring of the grooms, were 
told that as soon as it was daylight 
the stranger came to the stables, de- 
sired that his horse might be imme- 
diately saddled, and appeared ex- 
tremely impatient until it was done, 
when he instantly mounted and rode 
out of the yard. As a matter of 
course, he was never seen or heard 
of more. 


A BENEVOLENT MISER. 


This sounds like an impossible an- 
omaly ; yet it once existed in the re- 
markable case of John Elwes, who, 
after dining on a stale crust and 
muddy water, would go to his desk 
and write a cheque for £500 to assist 
a charitable institution. His propen- 
sity to accumulate was produced and 
confirmed by an incident which ought 
to have had a contrary effect—the 
death of his uncle, Sir Harvey Elwes, 
whose vast wealth he inherited. This 
worthy old gentleman lived seventy 
years alone without visitors, except- 
ing his sole nephew, whose costume 
on these occasions consisted of an old 
threadbare coat, a rusty hat, and 
patched shoes, to impress on his rela- 
tive an idea of his frugality and pru- 
dence. . 


‘Yet there were intervals of his life 
when Mr. Elwes indulged in a love of 
play, which, after all, may be con- 
sidered one of the phases of avarice. 
This led him to associate with per- 
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sons of rank and fashion, an honour 
not always enjoyed without paying an 
adequate price. his tax he sub- 
mitted to, and, at one sitting, lost 
four hundred pounds at picquet. It 
was his constant rule to discharge all 
such liabilities by a check on his 
banker, before he quitted the room ; 
but finding few of his associates able 
or willing to adopt the same rule, he 
soon quitted them in disgust. 

Keeping fox-hounds was another 
instance of superfluous expenditure, 
but managed with rigid economy. 
Modern Nimrods will hear with sur- 
prise that his horses, dogs, and ser- 
vants cost only three hundred pounds 
a year. No doubt they all belonged 
to Pharoah’s lean kine. The same 
man was valet, huntsman, groom, and 
factotum ; such time as could bespared 
from the care of eight horses and a 
pack of hounds being employed in 
milking cows, gardening, and other 
country business. 

Elwes had gentle manners and a 
placid temper. Having been per- 
suaded to take a day's shooting with 
a gentleman who was very unlucky 
or extremely unskilful, he, at last, in 
firing through a hedge, lodged several 
shot in the old gentleman’s cheek, 
The ill-starred sportsman, approach- 
ing with great concern and much 
embarrassment, Elwes anticipated ap- 
pology by offering his hand, and say- 
ing, “ My dear sir, I congratulate you 
on your improvement ; I knew you 
would hit something at last.” 

Love of money leads to the practice 
of usury. This, the subject of our 
present notice considered unjustifi- 
able, and never would indulge it, 
His system of heaping up was founded 
on self-denial and personal privation. 
He would walk in the rain over half 
the town rather than hire a coach ; 
preferred sitting in wet clothes to the 
expense of a fire, and would never 
purchase fresh meat till the last joint 
was finished, though unfit to eat. 
He was known to risk his neck to 
save a penny at a turn-pike, and after 
his heavy loss at picquet walked from 
the gaming house, through wet and 
dirt, to Smithfield, where he met his 
Essex preple with cattle, and disputed 
several hours with butchers rather 
than abate a shilling. This may ap- 
pear like madness, but there was a 
method, consistency, and regularity in 
it. He once extricated a neighbour 





from a long and expensive ecclesiasti- 
cal suit, by riding sixty miles on horse- 
back, by night, almost at a moment’s 
warning, and at an advanced period 
of life ; but to serve the same person 
no motives or entreaties could have 
—. on him to part witha guinea. 

n this, and all long journeys, two or 
three hard boiled eggs, a dry crust, 
the next stream, and a spot of grass 
while he reposed, were the whole of 
the travelling expenses of himself and 
horse. 

When his vast property became 
generally known, applications were 
made to him from all quarters by 
fradulent adventurers, who paved the 
way with a trifling present. He was 
tempted to advance money to sundry 
tradesmen and bankrupt builders and 
architects on sketches of houses in 
Mary-le-bone, and lost more than 
a hundred thousand pounds by bad 
debts. A near relation of his once 
slept at his seat in the country, but 
the bed-chamber was open to wind 
and weather. The occupant was 
roused up from sleep at midnight by 
the rain pouring in upon him. After 
searching in vain for a bell he re- 
moved the bed several times till a 
place was found which the rain did not 
reach. On mentioning this circum- 
stance to his host in the morning, 
“ Aye,” said the old miser, “I don’t 
mind it myself, but to those who do, 
that’s a nice corner in wet weather.” 

In 1774 Elwes was returned for 
Berks, and although an old man, 
used to call himself a young member 
of Parliament, often boasting that 
his seat cost him only eighteen pence, 
the price of his election dinner. At 
the dissolution caused by the alarm 
consequent on Mr. Fox's India Bill, 
nothing could induce him to incur 
the expense of a contest, and he re- 
tired to the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

ing inclined to admire the fair 
sex, he governed himself by the same 
rules of economy in the restraint of 
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the rebellious passions which formed 
the general rule of his life. A high- 
bred mistress he dreaded, and a 
modern wife he knew would be an 
expensive addition to his household. 
He therefore selected a companion 
from the kitchen, who, without suffi- 
cient authority to break in on his 
favourite system, might superintend 
the inferior departments of domestic 
expenditure. By this woman, who 
filled with discretion the awkward 
double character of servant and 
favourite, he had several children, to 
whom he bequeathed his personal 
property. In thus selecting a female 
friend from the lower order, he fol- 
lowed the example of Matthew Prior, 
who when rallied by Lord Oxford, 
Prime Minister to Saoen Anne, on 
his homely amours, replied: “ Lord 
Treasurers, and men of great certain 
income, may afford to marry or keep 
an opera girl; but, for a poor poet, 
whose daily bread depends on the life 
of an unhealthy queen, and the con- 
tinuance of a jarring administration, 
he deserves to have his ears cropped 
if he aspires beyond the snug felicity 
of a buxom, tender-hearted wench, 
who can dress his dinner and wash 
his shirt.” 

As Mr. Elwes increased in years, 
his habits of parsimony augmented 
also. He scarcely allowed himself 
necessary food and clothes ; the dread 
of being robbed pervaded his thoughts; 
he expected to come on the work- 
house, and in the agony of suspicion 
watched opportunities of hiding 
guineas and bank-notes. This strange 
character died in 1789, aged about 
seventy-seven, leaving a fortune of 
£500,000, besides entailed estates. 
He was a compound of folly and 
sense, of meanness and magnanimity, 
a striking example of the provoking 
indigence of wealth when it cannot 
confer happiness on its possessors; of 
the aggravating impotence of gold 
when it fails to enlarge the under- 
standing or rouse the social affections. 
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WHICH IS THE HEROINE ? 


CHAPTER I. 


*t Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might; 
Smote the chord of Self, that trembling passed in music out of sight.” 


‘ Wett, Marjory, buried in books, as 
usual !” 

“What is it, mamma?” said the 
_— so addressed, half rising from 

er recumbent position in a lowchair, 
lazily, and as if unwilling to have her 
studies or dreams interrupted. 

“ What is it? only that I’m come 
to try and talk to you about plans, 
and I find you, as usual, deep in 
books.” 

At the word “ plans” Marjory gave 
a sigh, only half concealed, but said, 
all the same, she was ready to hear 
what her mother had to say. 

** You see, my dear, it’s the middle 
of June now and much too hot to stay 
in London, so I’m thinking of a move 
to some good, bracing sea-place, where 
there will be fresh breezes for us all, 
and some pleasant little society to 
amuse us.” 

Marjory shrank within her at this 

rospect. Slice hated moves of any 
kind. above all when they were made 
by the whole family en masse, and 
where fuss and discomfort were sure 
to reign paramount ; fuss, for nothing 
could be done without that, where 
Mrs. Graham managed, and discom- 
fort, because of not very large means, 
therefore everything had to be done 
as economically as possible, and this 
involved, Marjory felt, a small house 
and few rooms, therefore, one at 
at-least of her sisters being the part- 
ner of her bed-room, and poor Mar- 
jory, if there was one thing more than 
another she hated, it was having-her 
solitude broken in upon by a noisy, 
chattering, younger sister. 

“Of course, Marjory, you don’t 
care about the plan; but I really 
can't help it; you all want change, 
from your papa down.” 

“Yes, mamma, I’m sure we do, but 
Tcan’thelp being lazy about the move.” 

*“ Tm sure I don’t wonder at it, 
my dear. If I read as many books 
as you do, and sat and dreamed when 
I wasn’t reading, I should be very 
lazy, too ; but I really never had time 
for such things. I’ve your papa to 
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think of, and the children, and manag- 
ing the house, and all those hundred 
little cares that must devolve upon a 
married woman. If you had them, 
Marjory, you'd be far happier than 
sitting mooning among your books or 
setting problems in your brain.” 

“T dare say, mamma,” said Mar- 
jory, listlessly. 

“ But, my dear child, you're not 
going the right way about it. What 
man would ever speak to a woman 
who read such books as these. I do 
declare in one small space, I find 
‘ Whately’s Logic 3 ‘Smith’s Moral 
Sentiments ;’ ‘ Gervinus’ Criticism on 
Shakespeare ;’‘ Faust,’ in the original ; 
Schlegel, do. ; the ‘ Idyls of the Kin ;3 
and ‘ Plato’s Republic,’ a book, by the 
way, I believe you oughtn’t to read 
at all.” 

“Oh! mamma, mine’s Vaughan 
and Favies’ edition, and it’s quite 


rr ; 

“Ts it, dear? In my day it wasn’t 
considered so ; but be that as it may, 
what good will one of those books do 
you? Will one of them teach you to 
make yourself pleasant in society, or 
make you what a man would think of 
asking for his wife ?” 

Marjory oe at this plain way 
of putting things. 

“T dare say you think me dread- 
ful for saying all this ; but who will 
say it if 1don’t? And after all, what 
are women put into this world for, 
but to learn to be good wives and 
mothers? Ican’t see what other use 
they have.” 

“Oh! mamma, how can you say 
so, when you know all the good single 
women do ?” 

“Do they, dear? Oh! I believe 
old maids are always said to do good.” 

Mrs. Graham knew as much about 
old maids as anyone else; she 
came across just as many as her 
neighbours ; but she had a way of 
pretending not to know or understand 

lain facts when it suited her purpose. 
arjory knew this, so did not attempt 
to argue the subject. 
46 








“Well, Marjory, we won’t talk 
about single women, as you call them 
—Isay old maids. I always call things 
by their right names. (Marjory knew 
this to her cost.) What have we got 
to say to them, as none of you are 
ever to belong to them ?” 

“ Really, mamma,” said Marjory. 

“Of course not. There’s your 
younger sister right well married ; 
—- to follow her example, and then 

can think of my own girls.” 

“T’'m afraid, mamma, as far as I’m 
concerned, you'll be disappointed.” 

“Tm never disappointed, dear ; I 
set my heart on Bessie’s marrying, 
and she did ; and as to you”—— 

“Stop, mamma; Bessie and I are 
two different beings ; she was sure to 
marry, for she was so fascinating no 
one could resist her. She married as a 
matter of course, and never stopped to 
think who had set their heart upon it.” 

Marjory was goaded to this 
speech. As to the thought of her 
little sister—her bright little para- 
gon of all that was most charming 
and perfect—ever marrying for any 
reason but because she wished it her- 
self, ever stopping to consider whether 
anyone, her stepmother, least of all, 
had set their hearts upon it—a thing 
socontrary to hernature,socontrary to 
fact—this Marjory would notstand, so 
whenever she could she silenced Mrs. 
Graham on this matter, and yet she 
felt sure there were times, when she 
was not by, that her stepmother 
insinuated to strangers that it was 
all on account of her that Bessie 
had made this good match—capti- 
vating Sir Francis Lovelace, governor 
of a colony, handsome, courteous, and 
rich, but old enough to be her father, 
so that there was some foundation 
for a good story of clever scheming 
contrivances, not one of which how- 
ever told, as Bessie never brooked 
interference and had married Sir 
Francis simply because she loved 
him. But this, though Mrs. Graham 
knew to be true, it never suited her 
to see. She didn’t see Marjory’s 
meaning now, but went on as if she 
had never been interrupted, laughing 
good-humouredly— 

* And now I’ve set my heart on 
your marrying. I know your're not 
as fascinating as Bessie, I don’t quite 
know why, but you’re not.” 

“ Asif } ever could be compared to 
Bessie !” said Marjory, at last roused 
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to interest by the thought of her 
sister, and forgetting her vexation in 


the memory of her. 

“Well, I don’t know why you 
shouldn’t. You're tall; she was 
short. You're thin ; she was plump. 


You think ; she talked. You sing, 
and she sang—only your songs are 
grave while hers are gay. That's 
all the difference I can see.” 

“Ts it, mamma?” said Marjory, 
warming with her subject, “is it ? 
I see a little more. I see wherever 
she went she was the centre of admi- 
ration ; wherever I go, no one cares 
to look at me. Wherever she went 
she talked and made everyone else 
talk ; she laughed and made everyone 
else laugh. Wherever J go I can 
neither talk myself nor make anyone 
else talk, or laugh or make anyone 
else laugh. When she sang the 
simplest little French song everyone 
was enchanted ; when I sing a song 
full of the deepest, truest music, no 
one cares tolisten. Ididn’tcare, Iwas 
only too delighted when I had her to 
watch, and see, and hear admired ; 
but now that I’m neither admired 
myself nor have her either, the whole 
thing is become more stupid than 
ever.” And her eyes filled with tears, 
but she drove them back at once, for 
as to displaying feeling before Mrs. 
Graham, that was out of the ques- 
tion ; so she tried to smile instead. 

“ And I say,” said her stepmother 
quite calmly, “ that if this is the case, 
it’s all your own fault. Throw away 
your books ; don’t think ; be merry, 
and laugh, and talk, and you'll be just 
as much liked. You're quite as good- 
looking in your way, if you only 
looked brighter; but even if you 
must look sad, manage your sadness 
well, and you'll be admired too.” 

Marjory wouldn’t notice this part 
of the speech, though she couldn’t 
help laughing at the idea of her man- 
aging her sadness, but remarked that 
Bessie read a great deal and yet she 
was admired. 

“She read books that would help 
her in society—Shakespeare and Ten- 
nyson and even German books, be- 
cause all girls learn German now ; 
but I'd like to see her waste her time 
over moral sentiments or problems in 


logic, things that would drive a man 
to the other end of the room if he 
knew they were even in the house 
with him—she knew better,” 
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“ Mamma, Bessie never thought of 
what would help her in society. 
believe her carelessness about all that 
sort of thing was her great charm. 
She just read because she liked it, 
and never thought of anything else.” 

“ I’m sure I wish you'd be like her.” 

“ Mamma, I’m afraid that’s an im- 
possibility.” 

“Oh, no, dear, not the least—no- 
thing’s an impossibility, but you must 
make haste about it; at five-and- 
twenty you really ought to begin to 
exert yourself.” 

Marjory smiled outwardly, but 
sighed inwardly. It’s never pleasant 
to a woman to be told that her age 
makes it a necessity she should exert 
herself, and Marjory, however much 
of a philosopher she seemed, was not 
one whit above her sex in that re- 
spect. She kept her feelings to her- 
self, however, as she did most things 
before Mrs. Graham, who, though 
really most good-natured and fulfil- 
ling all her duties of stepmother in 
the highest degree, lacked, at the 
same time, the smallest particle of 
tact or fineness of feeling, therefore 
was utterly unable to deal with the 
peculiarly sensitive nature with which 
she was brought in contact. 

Poor Marjory ! shall we pity or de- 
spise her most for being that most 
piteous spectacle, a sensitive woman ¢ 

It is certain, if her stepmother 
thought about her nature at all, she 
did the latter; but as we are not 
Mrs. Graham, we may, perhaps, be 
allowed to do the former—pity her 
for possessing the one thing so fatal 
to a girl in this rough, fast, busy age ; 
the one thing that will clog her foot- 
steps and be a barrier in her path—a 
tender, trembling, sensitive nature. 
Ah, pity is the word to be applied 
there—pity, in contradistinction to 
despising ; but sympathy is the better 
word still—the word before all others, 
the word to help out such a nature in 
its hard passage through the world ; 
and till it gets such sympathy it will 
either shrink and collapse into itself, 
hiding its true self in terror of a harsh 
thrust it cannot endure, or else sink 
and perish out of life, unable to bear 
up any more at all. 

Marjory instinctively felt all this, 
but as with all her sensitiveness her 
nature a certain strength, 
her course would be the former, she 
preferred the process of — and 
collapsing, building herself a home 
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within herself where she might live 


I in quiet, if not in happiness, free from 


rubs at least, if free also from much 
that if once enjoyed would fully, and 
more than fully compensate for these 
same rubs, 

Perhaps some day she will be 
sorry she has not faced them more 
bravely, even now she is beginning 
to feel there is something wanting in 
her life—a life if quiet and pretty 
smooth on the whole, and free from 
any very dark shadows, yet lacks also 
any very bright sunshine, and as she 
begins to feel this, she begins to grow 
unquiet and dissatisfied, longing for 
something she scarce knows what, 
yet too fearful to venture forth in 
search of it. Oh the pity of it, when 
such a nature is left without one stray 
helping hand to lead it on ! 

Mrs. Graham after her last remark 
turned to leave the room, feeling, no 
doubt, she could not have chosen a 
better speech for her exit. She did 
not mean to be unkind, or to wound 
Marjory’s feelings—how could she, 
when she did not know there were 
such feelings as Marjory’s in the 
world? Everything that was plain 
before her eyes she could understand 
well enough, no one better, no matter 
how far distant it was, only a speck 
on the horizon even, those sharp eyes 
of hers could make it out, but any- 
thing that was below the range of her 
vision was as dead to her, as if it had 
no existence, and she had the happy 
knack of making herself believe that 
what she did not perceive was not 
there at all, and what she did not 
understand was just nonsense. No 
wonder that with all her kindness, 
such a woman should have made 
Marjory feel somewhat in the light of 
a victim, under the hands of an in- 
quisitor. 

One word as to her personal ap- 
pearance before we dismiss her. 

If you are at all a pers 
you will not be surprised when I te 
you, that the word “jammed” de- 
scribed everything about her. She 
looked as if she had been shut up in 
a door once, and forgotten, and never 
let out till her whole appearance had 
gues its present squeezed look. Her 

was squeezed, her face was 
squeezed, and her body was squee 
and as to her clothes, they follow 
suit; her cap was squeezed, her 
bonnet was squeezed, and her dress 
was squeezed ; not that the clothes 
46 
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were crumpled, no ; everything about 
her was scrupulously neat, it only 
seemed as if they too had shared in 
the “jamming” process, and had 
therefore become as squeezed as the 
woman herself. Everything about 
her, inwardly and outwardly, was 
narrowed, driven up by the squeezing 
into one point, a point from whence 


Yes, in everything Marjory was a 
contrast to her little stepmother, in 
nothing more than in her hatred of 
bustling and narrowness. One could 
see that in the broad forehead, so full 
at the imaginative and meditative 
organs—too much so at that of 
causality for her own peace of mind— 
in the very listless way she lay back 
in her chair, her small hands lying 
idly before her, as if quite unfit for 
the hard work of life, the ample folds 
of her long white dress falling loosely 
about her ; her grave, deep books 
around—books that lifted her out of 
this low, sordid world into another 
and a higher one—one in which she 
would gladly have lived altogether— 
its broad, grand ways, so far more in 
keeping with all that was noblest and 
highest in herself ; yet, long as she 
might, strive as she might, something 
always dragged her back. To-day it 
had been so—to-day, when she had 
caught a ene of something so 
glorious and beautiful beyond, follow- 
ing in thought the sublime musings 
of the great Faust in his weariness 


of life and longings for ens tue 


higher. Like him, she had pine 
for wings to lift her up into 
the sun's bright evening path, 
seeing the still world beneath 
her, hills glowing, valleys quieting, 
silver brooklets running in golden 
streams, her flight hemmed in by 
no wild mountains, bounded by no 
boisterous sea. On, on! eternal light 
to love in! “Vor mir der Tag und 
hinter mir die Nacht, den Himmel 
iiber mir und unter mir die Wellen. 
Ein schéner Traum!”’. . . Yes, a lovely 
dream indeed, only in her case to be 
broken in upon, and dashed to pieces 
by reality and Mrs. Graham ! 

“Tt’s always the way,” she sighed, 
as she turned back again to her 
musings ; but no such musings came 
any more, they changed to ome | 

uzzles—puzzlesabout life in general, 
er own in particular. Questions as 
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she looked out upon and judged of 
everything in life. 

What a contrast to the figure in 
the arm-chair, which has now lazily 
thrown itself back again to its belov- 
ed dreams and reading, as the door 
closes upon its disturbing medium ! 

But of that figure we will speak 
more at length in another chapter. 


to whether Mrs. Graham might not 
be right after all, and her own 
dreamy longings all wrong—whether 
the half life in her other world could 
ever- make her happy in this; 
whether in her uncertain grasp of 
something beyond, she was not losing 
something, perhaps, better still nearer 
home. Suchand many such were her 
musings now, hardly happy it would 
appear by the contraction of her 
brow, and restless, dissatisfied expres- 
sion of her pale face, deep enough, 
however, to absorb her so completely 
as to make her quite unaware of 
another little figure that had crept 
into the room, and was now laying 
a delicate little hand on her shoulder. 

“Auntie! darling auntie!’ she 
exclaimed, when roused at length by 
that touch, the brightness that over- 
spread her whole face giving it that 
expression which it needed to make 
it almost pretty, being too still and 
expressionless before to admit of 
beauty, the features far from classical 
enough to derive beauty from that 
repose so exquisite in Grecian sta- 


8. 

“When did you come ?” she went 
on, clasping the little figure in her 
arms, and putting her into the chair 
she had just occupied. 

“Only about a quarter of an hour 
ago. I have been sitting with Mrs. 
Graham.” 

“And why didn’t you come first 
to me—I wanted you so much ?” 

“Why, darling, have you been 
worrying yourself again ?” she said, 
stroking Marjoyy’s soft brown hair 
as she knelt beside her. 

“ Oh yes, auntie, dear, it’s the old 
thought worries—happy first, then 
broken in upon by plans and hate- 
ful talks, and then all turned into 
worries.” 

“Poor Marjory !—-what were the 
plans ?” 

“Going out of town to some 
wretched sea place, where we're to 
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have stupid society, be all packed 
into a small house, and where I shall 
never be quiet.” 

“ My dear child, did Mrs. Graham 
tell you all this ¢” 

“No, not exactly ; but I know it 
as well as if she had told me.” 

“ Ah, Marjory, always looking out 
for miseries.’ 

“T'm afraid I do now, auntie, dear; 
I don’t think I used when Bessie was 
with me, she was always so bright, 
she made me—not bright, she couldn’t 
do that—but less stupidly downcast 
than I am.” 
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“T see,” said Marjory, with a quiet 
smile, ‘“ Auntie, dear, I didn’t know 
you were such a diplomatist.” 

“T wasn’t a diplomatist, dear, 7 
assure you,” she answered, the little 
soft voice growing almost as loud as 
other people’s in her haste to repel such 
an imputation. “ Your mother knew 
something about Beachhaven herself; 
she’d been thinking of going there, 
and then it did not suit your father. 
She knew it was growing quite gay.” 

“ Poor little auntie! I understand. 
I won’t call you a diplomatist again 
for anything. . But when are we to 


“ Yes, dear, I know she wasa great go? 


help to you,” said the gentle little 
lady, stooping down and kissing her ; 
“ but J want to help you a little now 
too, not by lecturing you, dear, that 
never does any good, but by pro- 
posivg a little scheme of my own. I 
mustn’t call it a plan, or it will 
frighten you.” 

“ Don’t say that, auntie, your plans 
never could frighten me; they're dif- 
ferent to anyone else’s, and 1’m sure 
to like them.” 

“Well, dear, my plan is, that in- 
stead of going with the rest to their 
sea place, you should come with me 
to mine.” 

“Oh, darling auntie, how delight- 
ful,” she exclaimed, throwing her 
arms again round her aunt, her pale 
face glowing with pleasure. “ Do you 
mean to say I’m to be quite alone 
with you in your nice quiet sea place ?” 

“Tm afraid it isn’t quite as quiet 
as you would like, it’s much gayer 
than when I first knew it. Does 
that frighten you ?” 

“Not with you, for I know you 
won’t ask me to go into the gaieties.” 

“ Perhaps if I knew the people that 
make it gay I might ; but Soe’ should 
I know them, dear ?” she said, look- 
ing down at her deep weeds with a 
quiet sigh. “It's long since I’ve 
known anyone of that kind.” 

“T’m glad for my sake you don’t,” 
Marjory answered, after a moment’s 

ause, as she stroked the thin little 
and that lay in her’s. 

“You mustn’t say that, dear; you 
musn’t hate society. What would 
Mrs. Graham say if she thought 
we two were to lead hermit lives? 
She napes against hope that you'll 
have a little society there though you 
are going with me. I think that was 
one of the reasons she let you go.” 


“ 


$ soon as ever you can be ready, 
> 


ear. 

“Oh! I'll be ready anytime—to- 
morrow, if you like.’ What a dif- 
ference did different atmospheres 
make on this woman ! 

“Oh, no, dear ; not to-morrow. I 
shouldn’t be ready then,” the little 
aunt answered, in the hesitating tone 
she always assumed if hurried at all. 
Marjory observed this at once, and 
replied immediately she was in no 
ba 

“There’s really no reason for haste, 
dear; we’re only going for a little 
change, and may move and be quiet 
just as we like. I never can do any- 
thing fast, you know. I wish I could 
for your sake, Marjory. You mustn’t 
grow like me.” 

“Why not, darling? Could I be 
like anyone better ?” 

“Hush, hush, dear; don’t say that, 
it quite pains me.” 

“Well, I won’t, only you mustn’t 
think of doing anything for me that 
= wouldn’t do if I wasn’t there. 

e’re = both of us to creep along 
as we like.” 

“And then Mrs. Graham will laugh 
at us, and think I only encourage 
you, and do nothing to help you on,” 
replied the aunt, with a half smile, 
half sigh. 

“Never mind that, auntie, dear; 
we're not to mind anyone now, but 
live to ourselves quite happily—shan’t 
we, dear?” she said, putting up her 
mouth to be kissed. 

- ar, well, my child.” 

“And this day week I'll be ready, 
= this day fortnight, if you 
ike.” 

“No, dear, this day week.” And 
bs settled, the little aunt took her 
eave, 
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MARY SQUIRES AND ELIZABETH CANNING, 


THESE two noted cases, one arising 
out of the other, figure prominently 
amongst the English causes célébres 
of the last century. They have 
long been forgotten ; but as judicial 
records, there are some peculiar 
points connected with both which 
may find interest with many readers. 

Mary Squires, old, ugly, andilliter- 
ate, an itinerant pedler, gipsy, and 
smuggler, would in all probability 
have lived unnoticed, and died with- 
out remembrance, had not a prose- 
cution for robbery,. with extreme 
violence, under which she was con- 
demned to die, suddenly fixed the pub- 
lic eye upon her ; and as prejudice or 

arty operated, alternately rendered 
S an object of detestation, contempt, 
or pity. Persisting, with the most 
solemn asseverations, that she was in 
a distant part of the kingdom on the 
very day she was accused of having 
committed the crime, and naming a 
variety of persons who could prove 
it, the compassion of Sir Crisp Gas- 
Goyne, at that time Lord Mayor of 
London, was excited in her behalf. 
By his example several influential 
persons were led to inquire into a 
most ponent and intricate matter ; 
and the condemned woman was ulti- 
mately recommended as a fit object 
for the mercy of the crown. 

At the trial_of Mary Squires, 
Elizabeth Canning, a young woman 
nineteen years of age, solemnly de- 
posed upon oath, that in the begin- 
ning of the year 1753, having procured 
leave from a person with whom she 
lived as servant, to pass a day with 
her uncle at Saltpetre Bank, she re- 
mained with him from eleven in the 
morning till nine at night; that on 
her return two lusty men in great 
coats met her near Bethlem-wall, 
Moorfields, violently assaulted her, 
robbed her of a gown, apron, hat, and 
half a guinea in money, tied her 
hands behind her, and on her strug- 
gling gave her a violent blow on the 
temple, accompanied with oaths and 
execrations. 

They thén seized her, one on each 
side, and dragged her along for some 
hours, with much violence and abuse, 
during part of which time she was 


insensible from fits, till they arrived 
at the house of Susannah Wells, 
which she afterwards found was 
situated at Enfield Wash. On being 
forced by the two ruffians into the 
house, she was accosted by Mary 
Squires, who asked her “ if she would 
go their way?’ and if she would, 
that she should have fine clothes. 
She did not understand the import of 
these words at the time, though she 
replied “no; but she afterwards 
conceived that it was nothing less 
than a wish for her to submit to the 
odious life of a prostitute. 

Elizabeth Canning further deposed 
that on her answering “no,’’ Mary 
Squires, with a long knife, ripped u 
the lace of her stays, which she too 
from her, and after many intimidating 
threats, pushed her intoa back room 
or hayloft, where she was confined 
for twenty-seven days, with no other 
sustenance than a slender pittance of 
bread, some water in a broken 
pitcher, and a small minced pie, 
which she accidentally had in her 
pocket. 

During the whole of the time, she 
declared that no human creature 
visited her, that the bread and water 
being exhausted, she broke down a 
board nailed on the inside of the 
window, through which she crept 
on a sort of penthouse, and then 


jumped on the ground, which, from 


er description, was nine or ten feet 
from the window. Having quitted 
the house, she reached home as fast 
as her weak condition allowed. After 
so long an absence it was natural to 
expect that her mother would be 
alarmed by the squalid and diseased 
appearance of her daughter, and by 
her account of the treatment she had 
received. A circumstance of this kind 
excited the sympathy and resentment 
of the public, ever compassionately 
attentive to outrages committed on 
females. A subscription was set on 
foot in favour of the young woman ; 
Mary Squires and Susannah Wells 
were apprehended, under the most 
violent impressions of popular pre- 
judice and indignation, tried at the 
Old Bailey, and sentence of death 
passed on the former. 
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But Sir Crisp Gascoyne perceived 
much contradiction in the evidence, 
and considered the description given 
by Elizabeth Canning of the room 
which she said was the place of her 
confinement, to be very different 
from the actual state and dimensions 
of the hayloft in Wells’ house. He 
was also startled by a principal 
witness in Canning’s favour, Virtue 
Hall wholly retracting her evidence, 
though she had positively sworn to 
seeing Canning at Enfield Wash, and 
to a considerable part of the conver- 
sation said to have passed between 
that young woman and Mary Squires, 
particularly to herripping off the stays. 

For these, and other reasons, the 
worthy, but at that time unpopular 
magistrate, presenteda memorial to the 
king, mentioning the presumptive cir- 
cumstances in favour of the old 
woman’s innocence. In consequence of 
this ears Mary Squires was re- 
spited forsix weeks ; the consideration 
of the matter was referred to the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, who 
reported that the weight of evidence 
was in the convict’s favour. Upon 
this, she ultimately received a free 
pardon. 

If Mary Squires was not guilty, it 
was oma that Elizabeth Can- 
ning could be innocent. In that case 
her conduct considering her years, 
was atrocious in the highest degree, 
combining the crimes of perjury and 
intended murder—murder, too, of the 
most cruel, base, cool, and premedi- 
tated kind—for the purpose of sup- 
porting a on prosecution for 
felony; under the colour of justice to 
take away the life of an innocent 
person, and to raise contributions on 
the public by a fabricated narrative. 

For these, and other causes, it was 
judged proper to apprehend Canning 
on a charge of wilful and corrupt pér- 
jury. She was arraigned at the bar 
of the Old Bailey nearly twelve 
months after thetrial of Mary Squires. 
Five days were occupied in examin- 
ing a variety of witnesses, with a 
patient and laborious search after 
truth, equally honourable to the 
Judges on the bench, the counsel, and 


J . 

“te was observed, in Canning’s de- 
fence, that her not flying from justice 
during the long interval which elapsed 
between the trials, afforded a strong 
presumption of her innocence, since 
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neither herself nor friends were 
bound by any recognizance. To 
this it was answered, that one who 
had been able for so long a time, by 
an artful stofy, to prejudice so 

in her favour, and to receive su 
ample countenance and pecuniary 
support, had every prospect of evad- 
ing justice by well dressed evidence, 
and the strong force of popular 
opinion ; in which case her triumph 
over truth would have been complete, 
her reputation as a species of martyr 
established, and her reward splendid. 

The previous and accurate descrip- 
tion of a broken pitcher which was 
discovered in the room, and also of 
the hayloft, in some particulars 
tallied with her account, though in 
many points it failed, as she did not 
mention a jack-line and pulley, a 
broken casement over the chimney, 
and a chest of drawers, all of which 
were proved, by an accumulation of 
dust and cobwebs, to have been very 
long residents. Yet, as the pitcher, 
and the account of the room and its 
contents, though not correct, proved 
some previous acquaintance with the 
loft, a reference to the evidence of 
one of Canning’s. witnesses, Robert 
Scarratt, helped to clear the mystery. 

Incited by curiosity, and, according 
to his own account, this Robert Scar- 
ratt, though a perfect stranger, calledat 
Mrs. Canning’s house, soon after her 
daughter’s return, and in- the course 
of his evidence, ae having 
often, on former occasions, been in the 
house of Susannah Wells, a place not 
of the most creditable description, at 
Enfield Wash. If we can suppose for 
a@ moment an improper intimacy to 
have taken 7 between Elizabeth 
Canning and Robert Scarratt, whose 
evidence was far from satisfactory, 
this difficulty vanishes, and the ap- 
pearance of truth given to certain 
parts of the impostor’s story may be 
accounted for. 

It was submitted to the court, that 
even if Squires could one by posi- 
tive and circumstantial evidence that 
she was in a different part of the 
kingdom at the time laid in the in- 
dictment, it did not follow that 
Canning had maliciously perjured 
herself, it being as possible for a person 
to be deceived by a similitude of 
deformity as well as of beauty, though 
the old gipsy, when the constable 
went with the warrant to apprehend 
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her, said to the girl Canning, on being 
charged with robbing her of her 
stays, “Do you say / robbed you} 
Look at this face; if you have once 
seen enn nee be remembered, for I 
think Almighty never made such 
another.” When this part of the 
evidence was delivered, the eyes of 
every or present were naturally fixed 
on Mary Squires, whose countenance 
exhibited an assembly of features 
diabolically hideous. Her portrait 
was taken as a natural curiosity, en- 

ved, and preserved by several col- 
ectors. 

The sufferings of Canning, and the 
evidently reduced state of her health, 
so much so as to be thought at first 
irrecoverable, were also mentioned as 
convincing proofs of the truth of her 
allegations. It was asked if any 

rson in her senses would bring 

erself to the brink of death to pro- 
cure friends and contributions. Would 
the girl kill herself for the sake of a 
subscription ? 
“The man that hangs or beats out ’s brains, 

The devil’s in him if he feigns.” 

The counsel on behalf of Canning 
dwelt also strongly on the danger of 
allowing convictions for wilful and 
corrupt perjury, on the score of mere 
incoherence or improbability of facts, 
which had been credited by twelve 
men on their oaths. It was argued 
that such decisions tended to over- 
throw the common and established 
forms of justice, and would at last 
intimidate individuals from bringing 
guilty persons to punishment, lest 
they themselves might afterwards be 
prosecuted. 

This doctrine was acknowledged by 
the court to be well worthy of atten- 
tion, though in the present instance, 
from the recantation of a principal 
Witness, and for other important 
reasons, it was thought advisable to 
make an exception to a good general 
rule. It was observed that things 
seemingly impossible for human power 
to have performed have been proved 
true, though no credit was allowed 
to them when first asserted; and that 
declarations have been proved false 
which had every appearance of truth 
and authenticity. An improbable 
and unparalleled ride from London 
to York by the notorious Richard 
Turpin in one day, on the same horse, 
prevented his conviction for a high- 
way robbery, though he confessed 
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himself guilty of it immediately after 
his acquittal. William Harrison, a 
steward in the Gainsborough family, 
was also mentioned, who suddenly 
disappeared with a considerable sum 
of money in his charge, of which he 
Was supposed to have been robbed 
and then murdered. The family were 
terrified and alarmed, and after a 
time, Edward Perry, a man residing 
near Campden, impelled, as he said, 
by remorse, accused himself, the wife 
and sister of the absent man, of 
having committed both the robbery 
and murder. He added that they 
had thrown his body into a certain 
pit in the neighbourhood, which was 
searched, but no body could be found. 
Yet, as he persisted in his accusation, 
they were all three indicted, tried, 
andhanged. Harrison, a few months 
afterwards, returned, and gave a par- 
ticular and satisfactory account of 
his absence, utterly disproving the 
sanguinary and unaccountable de- 
ayo which had thus exterminated 
is family. 

Thecontradictgry accounts of Eliza- 
beths Canning were explained by her 
friends as amounting to no more than 
this, that a general fact, compounded 
of a variety of things said and done 
at various places, when related on 
particular occasions and at different 
times, had not always been told 
minutely and exactly the same way; 
a defect to which every long an 
complicated story must, in some 
degree, be liable. Some allowance, 
they said, ought to be made for the 
aggravated feelings and expressions 
of a parent who believed her daughter 
to have been actually treated in the 
manner descrited; and some to an 
injured female, under the impressions 
ot fear, famine, an emaciated body, 
itated mind. 

Several witnesses proved their 
having seen Mary Squires on or 
about the 16th, 17th, and 23rd of 
December at Enfield Wash. She 
was observed, according to the evi- 
dence of one man, telling a person's 
fortune ; another swore to her apply- 
ing to him for leave to sleep in his 
barn, and a third to her inquiring of 
him about a horse she had lost. A 
physician and an apothecary proved 
the languid and reduced state of 
Elizabeth Canning on her return to 
her mother’s, and that she appeared 
like one who had suffered extreme 
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hunger, thirst, and cold; but they 
acknowledged that a person might 
be as she was from other causes, 

An attendant at the Stamford Hill 
turnpike swore that about the fore- 
end of January, but he could not 
speak positively to the day, he saw 
a girl, in ‘company with two men, 
pass the gate, sobbing and crying; 
that they jostled her along and used 
abusive language. He described heras 
having a light-coloured gown and 
apron, and that it was about eleven 
o'clock at night. On this evidence it 
was observed that Canning could not 
bethe woman who passed theturnpike, 
for she had sworn that her gown and 
apron were taken from her in Moor- 
fields ; add to this, that turnpike-gate 
is four miles from Moorfields, and 
seven from Wells’ house; and she also 
swore that she was brought to Wells’ 
house about four in the morning. 

Thomas Bennett saw a miserable 
poor wretch, in a ragged, dirty con- 
dition, on the 29th of January near 
Enfield Wash, on her way to London, 
and deposed that she asked him the 
road. Two other witnesses swore to 
meeting a girl whom they verily be- 
lieved to have been Elizabeth Can- 
ning.on the road between Enfield 
Wash and London; but described 
her as looking pale, though her hands 
and face were said by herself and 
others to be black and blue. 

On the part of Mary Squires up- 
wards of forty persons were called to 
prove that she was more than a hun- 
dred and thirty miles from Enfield 
Wash, in company with her son 
George and her daughter Lucy, at 
the time she was accused of having 
committed the robbery. On the 29th 
of December, according to the evix 
dence of Mrs. Hopkins, the landlady 
of a public-house at South Perrotiin 
Dorsetshire, they all three lodged 
with her. On the 30th, they called at 
Winyard’s Gap, an ale-house abouta 
mile further on, to take refreshment. 
At this last place the frightful coun- 
tenance of Squires so remarkably at- 
tracted the daughter of the woman 
of the house, that she compared her 
to a picture of Mother Shipton hang- 

.ing in the room. 

Their appearance on thé same day 
at Lytton, a village nine miles fur- 
ther on the road, was also proved by 
several witnesses ; by James Haw- 
kins, at whose house they slept two 
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nights, by her son's being shaved 
there by Francis Gladman, and by 
their dining on a couple of boiled 
fowls. The judge observing that this 
was rather a remarkable dinner for 
gipsies, George Squires answered that 
fowls, at six-pence a piece, were 
cheaper than butcher's meat. At 
Abbotsbury, a small parish three 
miles from Lytton, they remained till 
Tuesday, the 9th of January; were 
recognised by many persons, and had 
a dance at the house of John Gib- 
bons, the sign of the Ship, where 
William Clarke, a shoemaker, and 
the sweetheart of Lucy Squires was 
her partner, and Melchisedech Arnold, 
a blacksmith, played the fiddle, John 
Ford, a carpenter of Abbotsbury, 
saw them also on the same day, shook 
hands with the old woman, kissed 
her daughter, and drank a pint of 
beer with George. From Abbotsbury 
they were regularly traced through 
Portersham and Ridgeway—where 
cash being scarce, they left a piece of 
nankin as a pledge for the reckoning 
—to Dorchester. At that place, 
in consequence of the excessive rains, 
the Fordington water was so high as 
to cover the causeway. The old 
woman and George were obliged to 
wade through it, but Lucy prevailed 
on a miller’s boy to carry her behind 
him on horseback. To the repeated 
entreaties of Mary Squires that he 
would also take her en croupe, the 
little varlet replied that “he would 
have nothing to say or do with such 
an ugly old b——.” 

By a chain of credible and circum- 
stantial evidence they were provéd to 
have passed through Chettle, Martin, 
Coombe, and Basing-stoke, where 
Lucy, not being able to write, begged 
the landlady to send Clarke a few 
lines, according to promise. The let- 
ter with the post-mark was produced 
in court. From Basingstoke they 
went to Bagshot, Brentford, Page 
Green, Tottenham, and on the 24th 
of January took lodgings at Susan- 
nah Wells’ in Enfield Wash. On 
the 1st of February they were appre- 
hended, and it was remarked that 
Canning, immediately on coming into 
the room, exclaimed, pointing to 
Mary Squires, “That is the woman 
that robbed me of my stays,” when it 
was impossible for her to see the old 
woman's face from the particular 
position in which she sat. 
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Canning had described the place of 
her confinement as square, dark, and 
little ; but on surveying the room it 
measured 35 feet 3 inches by 9 feet 8; 
and it was far from dark, as wel 
from two windows as from the light 
admitted between the pantiles. She 
also said at first that she dropped 
from the window on a penthouse, 
when, on inspection, there was not a 
penthouse on the premises. 

A poor man, with the strange name 
of Fortune Natus, proved that he and 
his wife slept in the room in which 
Canning swore she was confined, 
during the whole of that month, and 
for five or six weeks before. This 
part of the evidence was strongly cor- 
roborated by Ezra Whiffin, a neigh- 
bour of Susannah Wells, who being 
in want of part of the iron-work of a 
signboard, and hearing that she had 
an old one to dispose of, called to see 
it, and accompanied Wells into the 
very room in question, to seek for it. 
They at last found it under some hay, 
which made part of the bed on which 
the wife of Natus was actually lying, 
when Whiffin came, on the 18th of 
January. 

John Larney, Edward Allen, and 
Giles Knight, labourers, swore that 
they lopped several trees that grew 
near the window of the workshop or 
hayloft in question, on the 8th of 
January; and that while they were 
so employed, two women, Virtue 
Hall and Sarah Howitt, appeared at 
the said window, and conversed with 
them for more than half an hour. 
Had Canning been in the room, she 
must have been seen, or might have 
called for help. She had sworn that 
no person of any description entered 
the room or loft during the whole of 
her confinement. It was also re- 
marked that a night-gown and hand- 
kerchief, which she said she took to 
cover herself with, out of the room at 
Wells’, she claimed as her mother’s 
before the Lord Mayor, and wished 
to take them, as well as the pitcher, 
into her possession. To the informa- 
tion before Justice Fielding, she set 
her mark, as if unable to write her 
name, but afterwards wrote a fair, 
legible hand. , 

After more than a hundred and 
twenty witnesses had been examined, 
the jury retired for fifteen minutes, 
and brought in a verdict—QGuilty of 
perjury, but not wilful and corrupt. 
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This, the Recorder told them he could 
not receive, as they must either find 
her guilty of the whole indictment, 
or acquit her. After half an hour’s 
consultation the final verdict was— 
Guilty of wilful and corrupt perjury. 

In May, 1754, being called up to 
receive sentence, she addressed the 
court in the following words :—“I 
hope your lordships will be favorable 
to me, for I had no intention of 
swearing the gipsy’s life away ; Iam 
an unfortunate woman, and what I 
did was only in my own defence.” 

The Recorder, Mr. Moreton, then 
addressed her in the following words : 

“Elizabeth Canning, you stand 
convicted, on the clearest proof, of 
wilful and corrupt perjury, a crime 
attended with the most dangerous 
and fatal consequences to the com- 
munity, though as yet it is not 
punished with death. Your trial has 
taken up a great deal of time, and the 
numerous witnesses have undergone 
the strictest examination. I think 
I may venture to affirm that there is 
not one unprejudiced person of the 
great numbers who have attended it, 
but must be convinced of the justice 
and impartiality of the verdict. 

“T look back with horror on the 
evidence you gave at the trial of 
Mary Squires, whom you knew to be 
destitute and friendless, and there- 
fore you fixed upon her as a proper 
object to make a sacrifice of, at the 
expense of a false oath. This you 
preferred to making a plain discovery 
to those who had a right to know 
where you really were during those 
twenty-eight days of your pretended 
confinement in the house of Susannah 
Wells. In this imposture you were 
encouraged to persist, by misapplied 
charity, and by the advice of your 
mistaken friends, whom you have de- 
luded and deceived into a belief of 
the truth of what you have falsely 
sworn. This audacious attempt, and 
the calm deliberate assurance with 
which you formed a scheme to take 
away the life of one, though the 
most abject of the human species, 
together with your youth, and the 
character you then had, as well as 
your seeming inexperience, imposed 
upon many, and gained you a credit 
which must have exceeded your 
highest expectations. 

“Thus encouraged, you not only 
wickedly persevered, but even trium- 
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phed over those who would not suffer 
their judgments to be misled by so 

ross an imposition. But when peo- 
ple had a little recovered their senses, 
and this miraculous tale of yours 
came to be temperately canvassed ; 
when your own original information 
was compared with the evidence you 
gave at the trial, and was found to 
vary in many material circumstances, 
@ necessary inquiry was set on foot 
by a worthy magistrate who presided 
in this court, which saved the life of 
Squires. Those proceedings gave rise 
to this prosecution, which has ex- 
posed the guilty, and ought to con- 
vince the doubtful. I hope this ini- 
quitous conduct of yours will induce 
mankind not to suffer their credulity 
to get the better of their reason. 

* Ttis not my wish to aggravate your 
guilt, or to increase that affliction 
which J hope you feel; but, as I at- 
tended both the trials, it may be ex- 
pected that I should declare my 
opinion. I therefore, in the most 
solemn manner affirm, that I always 
thought your evidence false, and your 
witnesses grossly mistaken. 

“The policy of foreign countries 

unishes this offence with death. But 
it is your happiness to have been born 
in a land whose code of laws is neither 
severe nor sanguinary, and the sen- 
tence I now pronounce is in no degree 
adequate to the nature of your 
crime. You shall be imprisoned in 
the jail of Newgate for one month ; 
you shall then be transported to 
America for the term of seven years ; 
and if within that period you return, 
and are foundin any of His Majesty’s 
dominions of Great Britain or Ireland, 
you shall suffer death.” 

Notwithstanding this legal decision, 
many people still insisted on the in- 
nocence of Canning. The news- 
papers and periodical publications of 
the day were filled with the subject. 
Henry Fielding exercised his pen in 
favour of, and Sir John Hill against, 
the female impostor. In August, 
1754, she was transported to New 
England, where she married advan- 
tageously, and one of her original 
supporters left her a legacy of £500. 
Before her departure, not willing to 
lose that valuable prerogative of her 
sex, the last . she published a 
declaration which concludes thus :— 

“T affirm in the most serious man- 
ner, that I am fully persuaded and 
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well assured that Mary Squires was 
the person who robbed me, and that 
the house of Susannah Wells was 
the place where I was confined 
twenty-eight days.” 

This notice ought not to conclude 
without a tribute of praise to the 
humane zeal of the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Crisp Gascoyne, the acute investiga- 
tion of the Taser, Mr. Moreton, 
and the discriminating precision of 
the Crown Prosecutor, Mr. Sergeant 
Davy. 


TRIAL OF COUNT CHARLES JOUN KONIGSMARCK, 


There were two Counts Kénigs- 
marck, who attained notoriety, and 
have often been confounded together 
by careless historians and chroniclers 
who ought to have known better, or 
at least to have taken the trouble of 
being more accurate in their re- 
searches. The elder brother, Count 
Charles John, was tried in England, 
during the reign of Charles IL, for 
the murder of Mr. Thynne, of Long- 
Leat, in Wiltshire, ancestor of the 
Marquess of Bath, commonly called— 
we presume from his riches, not 
his mental or moral superiority— 
Tom of Ten Thousand. Konigsmarck 
was acquitted, but undoubtedly ought 
to have been hanged. His younger 
brother, Count Christopher, endea- 
voured to ingratiate himself with 
the Princess Sophia Dorothea, wife 
of the Electoral Prince of Hanover, 
afterwards George I. of England 
who was a jealous husband, governed 
by mistresses. There is no reason to 
suppose—there is every reason to be- 
lieve the contrary—that the Princess 
gave him encouragement amounting 
to anything like criminality ; but the 
Countess Von Platen, the Prince’s 
favourite, a him of the fact, 
procured the assassination of Kénigs- 
marck, by the hand, according to 
some accounts, of the Prince himself, 


certainly by his orders, and the life- 


long confinement of the unfortunate, 
and, in all probability, innocent wife. 
She never came to England, never was 
acknowledged as queen, and passed 
out of the world protesting her per- 
fect innocence. Both the Kénigs- 
marcks were handsome men, gallant 
soldiers, and professed libertines. 
They descended from a noble Swedish 
family, originally of the Mark of 
Brandenburgh ; their ancestors did 
good service under Gustavus Adol- 
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hus and his immediate successors. 

hey had two sisters, Amelia the 
wife of Count Lauenhaupt, who 
passed through life in private felicity, 
and Aurora, who became mistress of 
Augustus of Saxony and Poland, and 
by him, mother of the renowned 
Marshal Saxe. This was the cele- 
brated and dangerous beauty who 
having waylaid Charles XII., in a 
narrow lane, where it was impossible 
for him to pass her without notice, 
the iron hero turned his horse round, 
and fairly ran away, confessing after- 
wards that it was the only time he 
ever was thoroughly frightened in 
his life. ‘She wanted and hoped, by 
her seductive charms, generally con- 
sidered irresistible, to obtain for her 
paramour, from the Swedish con- 
queror, some mitigation of the heavy 
terms to which he compelled him to 
submit. 

Aurora Kénigsmarck was not only 
remarkable for her beauty, but was 
also one of the most accomplished 
women of her age. While yet a girl, 
she wrote and spoke Swedish, Ger- 
man, French, Italian, and English ; 
read the classics in the original, wrote 

ms, and had an extensive know- 
ledge of history and geography. She 
played on several instruments, com- 

ed music, sang, and painted with 
great skill. All these accomplish- 
ments were enhanced by arefined wit 
and superior conversational powers. 
She was a perfect Aspasia, but her 
Pericles was of too volatile a nature, 
too essentially a libertine to fix his 
affections long on a single object. He 
made love after a fashion of his own. 
It is recorded that to one celebrated 
Liiis he recommended himself by 
breaking a horse-shoe in two pieces, 
and throwing a heavy purse of gold 
at her feet—symbols of unbounded 
strength and generosity. The ladies 
on his regular staff exceeded in num- 
ber those in the household of King 
Solomon ; and at his death he left 
three hundred and fifty-three natu- 
ral children to be provided for by the 
State. Long after love had ceased 
between him and the fair Aurora, she 
retained influence over him as a faith- 
ful friend and counsellor, who never 
gave him bad advice, and whose 

wer was always exerted for good. 
Phrough his interest with the Court 
of Vienna, she was eprcinied super- 
intendent or abbess of the Protestant 


convent of Quedlinbyrg, where she 
died, and was buried in 1725. Her 
body lies in a coffin in the vault below 
the church. There is, or was there, 
an accommodating sexton, who will- 
ingly exhibited theembalmed mummy 
of what was once the most beautiful 
woman of her time, to all who were 
curious in such researches and con- 
templations. 

Charles John Kénigsmarck served 
as a volunteer in the English army at 
Tangiers, where, in 1781, he attracted 
notice by his dashing bravery, and 
also distinguished himself ayainst the 
Algerines. When he returned to 
England, at twenty-two, he was re- 
ceived with the favour and encou- 
ragement always bestowed on gallant 
adventure. Being light of heart, of 
purse, and of principle, and also ex- 
tremely handsome, he bethought him 
that a ready way to fortune and 
honour would be to besiege the heart 
and carry off the hand of some 
rich heiress. His ostensible motive 
for coming to England, according to 
the suspicious evidence of his younger 
brother, on the trial, was to purchase 
horses, but, in fact, he pointed at 
much higher game. 

When he returned to England in 
1682, the young Countess of Ogle, 
heiress of all the Percies, originally 
betrothed in infancy to Harry Caven- 
dish, Earl of Ogle, was a widow. She 
had been married at thirteen, but of 
course did not reside with her hus- 
band. Being consigned to the care 
of her ambitious grandmother, the 
Dowager Countess, she was betrothed, 
or rathersold,a second time to Thomas 
Thynne, esq., celebrated by Dryden 
as the “Issachar” of his “ Absalom 
and Achitophel.” The newly-mar- 
ried couple were at once separated. 
The union was a palpable intrigue 
concocted by the Dowager Countess 
of Northumberland, and a mercenary 
bargain on both sides. “Tom of Ten 
Thousand” was rich, but wanted to be 
richer still, and lent himself to the 
disgraceful proceedings. The lady, 
of course, was not consulted ; but it 
was thought and said that, had she 
been allowed a voice, she would have 
had no special preference for the ar- 
rangement. Mary Wolstonecraft had 
not then written her “ Rights of Wo- 
men,” and the privileges of minors 
were held as nothing. Count Charles 
John Kénigsmark thought that if he 
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could get “Tom of Ten Thousand” out 
of the way, he would have a good 
chance of winning the heiress of 
Northumberland. The prize was 
tempting, and his moral scruples were 
weak, so he went to work cordially 
and systematically. He hired three 
professional bravoes—Captain Vratz, 
a German ; Boroski, a Pole; and a 
certain . Lieutenant Stern. They 
proved to be willing, unscrupulous 
agents, and seconded the noble count 
with wonderful alacrity and fidelity. 
He was too prudent to commit him- 
self in the actual onslaught, but they 
obeyed his instructions with the tena- 
city of bloodhounds. 

On Sunday evening, February the 
12th,1782, at eight o’clock, Mr. Thynne 
was in his coach, from which the 
Duke of Monmouth had just alighted. 
In a public thoroughfare, in that part 
of Pall Mall which abuts upon Cock- 
spur-street, almost within sight of a 
royal palace, and notwithstanding a 
running footman with a blazing flam- 
beau preceded the carriage, the three 
villains, having just stopped it, Bor- 
oski the Pole discharged a blunder- 
buss loaded with bullets into the ve- 
hicle, and directly at the unfortunate 
occupant. His body was dreadfully 
lacerated, and after languishing for 
a few hours, he died in great agony. 
So flagrant, and in England, so un- 
usual an enormity as waylaying a man 
in the open street, for the express 
purpose of murdering him, raised the 
general indignation of all classes, and 
excited unusual vigilance on the part 
of the magistrates. A few days after, 
the count was apprehended near 
Gravesend, in disguise, and attempt- 
ing to prevail on a ship captain to 
take him on board. The desperadoes 
whom he had hired were also 
taken into custody, duly indicted, 
and with their infamous employer 
tried at the Old Bailey; the three 
for the actual murder; Kénigsmark, 
as an accessory before the fact and 
for instigating them to the crime. 

On the trial, the respectable trium- 
virate, knowing they could not save 
their own necks, abstained as much 
as they could from all direct crimina- 
tion of Kénigsmark. Vratz declared 
that the murder was a mistake, oc- 
curring through the precipitancy of 
Boroski ; that he had had a quarrel 
with Mr. Thynne, and intended to 
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challenge him ; that he aunt the 
carriage with that object, when the 
Pole, mistaking his orders, fired off 
the blunderbuss, and committed the 
deed. Boroski and Stern confessed 
the murder as the paid instruments 
of Vratz, who abstained from naming 
the count as his employer. He met 
his fate with reckless efirontery—said 
he was a gentleman, and looked for 
gentlemanlike treatment in the other 
world. Kénigsmarck, despite much 
assumed recklessness, winced each 
time he heard the fatal sentence pro- 
nounced on his subordinates, and 
turned deadly pale when the jury 
were asked, finally, for their verdict 
respecting him. “Not Guilty /”* mur- 
mured the foreman, with rather a 
faltering tone, upon which the noble 
count, in his unmanly joy, not casting 
a thought on the wretched tools he 
had dragged to death, shouted out, 
“God bless the King and this hon- 
ourable Court !” 

Thus, the actual murderers were 
convicted, while the abominable con- 
triver and proposer of the crime 
evaded punishment altogether ; a sin- 
gular and unaccountable miscarriage 
of justice. The three were executed 
amidst yells and shrieks of popular 
detestation. The escape of Konigs- 
marck from a punishment he so emi- 
nently ‘deserved was a national dis- 
appointment, and exasperated beyond 
measure the friends and family of the 
deceased Thynne, who were loud in 
their exclamations of disgust. A 
writer of the period, in the warmth 
of honest, pecans mistaken zeal, 
threw out a hasty charge of corrup- 
tion against the presiding judge, Pem- 
berton, and the majority of the jury, 
It was more than hinted that the 
acquittal of the count would be ac- 
ceptable to the king. Of course, no 
cause was named; as Charles the 
Twelfth said to his secretary, who 
asked what reason he should assign 
for an order of dismissal,—“ I never 
give reasons ; they are not conveni- 
ent.” 

If the charge against Chief Justice 
Pemberton had been or could be fully 
substantiated, it would brand with in- 
famy a great law officer. It is true, 
in those days, judges were removable 
at the king’s pleasure. This is cer- 
tainly a weak and a suspicious point in 
the case; but ‘still it is far away 
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from direct evidence, and must not be 
lightly entertained. It does not seem 
robakie that a mere profligate ad- 
venturer, such as Kénigsmarck os- 
tensibly was, should have any secret 
influence powerful enough to in- 
terpose cubbutiienty in his behalf, 
or to have offered a douceur sufficient 
to induce a chief justice to risk his 
fame, his fortune, and his life. But 
corruption was proved against Bacon, 
“the wisest, greatest, meanest of 
mankind,” and after such a signal 
defalcation, who shall say, I am in- 
vulnerable ? 

Still, it is more than difficult to as- 
certain by anything like approximate 
reasoning upon what grounds judge 
and jury founded the acquittal of 
Kénigsmarck. Previous circum- 
stances afforded strong presumption 
of his guilt. He had held frequent 
intercourse with the murderers, pur- 
chased clothes for one and weapons 
for another ; and long before the san- 

inary transaction, had often been 
od to speak of Mr. Thynne in vio- 
lent and vindictive language. It also 
appeared in evidence that he had di- 
rected a certain individual to ask the 
Swedish envoy, whether a person’s 
killing Mr. Thynne in a duel would 
make it unlawful for him to marry 
Lady Ogle. It was found, too, that he 
had perpetually changed his lodgings, 
Sanee 6 a-feigned name, and when 
he appeared in London in disguise, 
after the perpetration of the murder, 
had said he was going to Windsor, 
_ repaired immediately to Graves- 
end. 

Yet, after incurring so much guilt, 
and shedding innocent blood, he failed 
of his leading purpose. Abhorring 
his crime, and detesting the idea of 
the reputed murderer, Lady Ogle 
would never admit him into her pre- 
sence, although her betrothment to 
Tom of Ten Thousand had been a 
mere matter of sale. She subsequently 
married the proud Duke of Somerset, 
who, although, in fact she was a vir- 
gin bride, was, equally in fact, her 
third husband. They had no great 
allowance of brains between them, 
but they united two gigantic fortunes 
which made up for all other deficien- 
cies. They lived in pomp and splen- 
dour and died with grand inscriptions 
to their memories, fimeral sermons, 
monumental honours, and—obd/ivion. 
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The two houses they represented were 
far more illustrious than the Monta- 
gues and Capulets of Verona, but they 
were not adequate exemplars. As 
Dr. Doran justly observes, the match 
made one of two silly persons, and 
a couple of colossal fortunes. The 
increase of the combined wealth since 
that epoch has reached almost in- 
credible proportions. 

Count Charles John, after his trial 
found that polite society in England 
even under the profligate reign of 
Charles the Second, gave him the 
cold shoulder. He was therefore in- 
duced to shift his ground. This 
highly conscientious Protestant 
gentleman entered the service of his 
Catholic Majesty the King of France, 
and distinguished himself at the head 
of a regiment he commanded in seve- 
ral gallant actions. In 1686 he was 
with the Venetian forces in the 
Morea, and on the 20th of August, 
a sorte being made by the garrison 
of Argos, he was mortally wounded 
and fell in his duty, ostensibly a brave 
soldier, respected and lamented by his 
comrades in arms. Retributive jus- 
tice works its winding and more than 
mysterious way in this lower world by 
strange means. This deliberate 
assassin, who planned a foul murder, 
dies with credit on the battle-field. 
Some years later, his younger brother, 
Philip Christopher, becomes himself 
the victim of a murder quite as foul, 
and for a crime which he may have 
meditated, but most certainly never 
accomplished. 

In Westminster Abbey a monu- 
ment, on which the assassination of 
Tom of Ten Thousand is faithfully 
sculptured in relievo, records the par- 
ticulars of the event. The Latin in- 
scription, originally prepared for the 
tomb, signified, in direct terms, that 
KGnigsmarck was the murderer. 
Spratt, then Dean of Westminster, 
objected, on the ground that a man 
cleared by judge and jury had no right 
to be thus consigned to everlasting 
infamy in enduring marble. The ob- 
jection was sound and reasonable, and 
under the circumstances, however 
strange it may appear, such an in- 
scription would have amounted to a 
libel. But that he was the murderer 
is also as clearly proven as demon- 
strative and convincing evidence can 
be admitted to prove anything. 
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TRIAL OF THE GORDONS FOR THE ABDUCTION OF 
MRS. LEB, 1804, 


Here we have another case in which 
justice miscarried, owing to a flaw in 
the indictment. The lady was per- 
haps a half consenting, weak, silly 
visionary ; but the two colleaguing 
brothers were not the less, accom- 
plished scoundrels. To make the 
matter worse one was in deacou’s 
orders. The position in life of the 
respective parties was clevated rather 
than otherwise. The lady was the na- 
tural daughter of Lord Le Despencer, 
who left her property to theamount of 
£70,000, to ee paid to herself when 
she became of age; the interest to 
accumulate during her minority. Her 
mother’s name was Dashwood, and by 
that appellation she herself wasknown 
before her marriage. The Gordons 
were cousins to the Earl of Ports- 
mouth ; extravagant young men, 
notoriously in debt and difficulty. At 
the time of the alleged abduction the 
lady was supposed to be approaching 
thirty, interesting in figure, and with 
a remarkably handsome face. The 
Gordons were aged, respectively, 
twenty-eight and twenty-three. At 
the early age of fifteen, Miss Dash- 
wood was courted by many young 
men of fashion in Bath, of which gay 
city she was the belle and toast in 
almost every party. Amongst her 
suitors were Lord Bay and Sele, and 
a nephew of the Earl of Macclesfield. 
To the latter she consented to be 
united. An equipage suitable to the 
lady’s fortune was ordered, the wed- 
ding clothes were provided, the ring 
bought, and even the wedding dinner 
yaperes ; but the night previous, the 

ady changed her mind and would 
not have him. Meeting Mr. Lee a 
short time afterwards, the elegance of 
his person and his gentlemanly man- 
ners made so deep an impression on 
her susceptible heart that she agreed 
to elope with him to Gretna Green. 
The plan was carried into execution 
without much delay, the lady leaving 
in the lurch a numerous train of 
ionate and disinterested admirers. 

his marriage took place in 1792, and 
within a year after, the parties were 
separated, owing, it was said, to use 
a fashionable hrase, the whimmy 
disposition of the lady. On the sepa- 
ration taking place she relinquished 
a considerable part of her fortune in 
favour of her husband, retaining 
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£1,200 per annum, with power to will 
it away as she pleased. Her acquaint- 
ance with the Gordons was of lon 
standing, she having been at schoo 
with their mother, and the intimacy 
was renewed in 1803, through the in- 
troduction of Mr. Beckett, an apothe- 
cary in South Audley-street. 
n Sunday, the 15th of January, 
1804, the two Gordons, the Rey. 
Lockhart and Loudoun, brothers, 
dined with Mrs. Lee at her house in 
Bolton-row, Piccadilly. A short time 
after dinner, Mrs. Lee rang the bell 
of an adjoining room to that she had 
been dining in with the gentlemen, 
which was answered by a female 
servant, who was desired to get her 
a glass of water. She appeared to be 
in very low spirits, and told the 
servant to remain in the next apart- 
ment, as she was afraid the gentle- 
men would take her away. To this 
the girl answered that it was im- 
possible to take her out of her own 
house ; but Mrs. Lee replied, “ They 
are armed with pistols, and will use 
force.” She then returned to the 
dining-room, and in a few minutes 
after Mrs. Lee's footman was sent to 
call a hackney coach. While he was 
gone the two female servants were 
alarmed by their mistress’s voice, 
saying, “I will not be forced out of 
my own house,” which induced them 
to go to her assistance, when they 
found the two Mr. Gordons dragging 
Mrs. Lee down stairs, she holding by 
the banisters to resist them. On this 
they went to her assistance, and 
endeavoured to rescue her, when Mr. 
Lockhart Gordon seized them both, 
and, presenting a pam. swore he 
would shoot them if they made any 
noise or offered any resistance. They 
then succeeded in forcing Mrs. Lee 
out.of her house into a post-chaise, 
which was waiting within a few 
ards of the door. The post-boy 
ing mounted, drove off, as soon as 
the parties got in, with the greatest 
speed possible. The servants fol- 
lowed it with screams and cries, but 
all in vain. The swiftness with which 
the chaise was driven eluded all 
pursuit. The servants making this 
most. extraordinary circumstance 
known to Mrs. Lee’s friends early on 
Monday morning, Mr. Parkin, her 
solicitor, and also solicitor for the 
Post Office, applied at Bow-street, 
and Mr, Robinson, the sitting magis- 
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trate, issued his warrant to appre-- 


hend the Gordons. Miller and At- 
kins, two of the officers, were de- 
spatched in pursuit of the parties. 
In the evening of the same day they 
ascertained that Lockhart Gordon 
had been at his lodgings in the New 
Road, Marylebone, and had dressed 
and gone to a ball in Portland-place. 
They pursued him, as directed, and 
on arriving at the house found he had 
been there, but was gone. Having 
lost all trace of him, they thought 
they must give up the pursuit for 
the night, it being then more than 
eleven o'clock ; but before they re- 
turned home they set off for Mrs. 
Lee’s house, to see that all was quiet 
there. When they got into Bolton- 
street they heard the watchman’s 
rattles, and on coming up to the spot 
found a gentleman in custody, who, on 
inquiry proved to be the identical 
Lockhart Gordon. The officers forth- 
with secured him on their warrant, 
and took his pistols from him, which 
they found to be loaded with balls. 
It appeared that he had been to Mrs. 
Lee’s house that night in a hackney 
coach, and having gained admittance 
into the passage, told the servants he 
had come for the lady’s clothes ; but 
observing a strange man in company 
with the footman, inquired if he was 
a peace officer, and was making his 
retreat when the footman slipped 
past him, and procured the assistance 
of the two watchmen. Just as the 
coach was driving from the door. 
with Gordon in it, they arrived, and 
one of them, striking the near horse a 
violent blow on the ,head with his 
staff, stopped the coach. Gordon 
jumped out, and presenting two 
pistols, swore he would shoot any 
man who attempted to take him. 
So saying, he ran towards Curzon- 
street, but the faithful Dogberries 
soon overtook him, and made good 
their capture, until the opportune 
arrival of Miller and Atkins. 

On Tuesday morning, January the 
17th, Gordon underwent a long ex- 
amination at Bow-street, before Mr. 
Bond and Sir William Parsons. The 
above circumstances were fully es- 
tablished by the servants and other 
witnesses. As the law stood then, it 
was felony, without benefit of clergy, 
to abduct any woman forcibly, with 
intention to possess her property, 
marry her without her consent, or 
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violate her person. Mr. Parkin, the 
solicitor, contended that the offence 
in question came within the statute, 
and in this opinion both the magis- 
trates concurred. The prisoner put 
a bold face on the matter, said he was 
quite willing the law should take its 
course, and they might convict him 
if they could. 

On Thursday, Miller, accompanied 
by one of Mrs. Lee’s female do- 
mestics, set off post in quest of the 
fugitives. The same evening a letter 
from Mrs. Lee, directed to her maid, 
was brought to the house in Bolton- 
row by a young man, who said it had 
come enclosed to himin another from 
his mother, who kept an inn at Tets- 
worth, in Oxfordshire, and where, it 
appeared, they had stopped on the 
Sunday night. From their strange 
behaviour to each other, much as- 
tonishment was excited in the minds 
of the people of the inn, especially 
as the lady remained while her gown 
and stockings were washed. Mrs. 
Lee’s letter ran nearly thus—“ No 
clothes !--no money ! Death or com- 
pliance!’ From Tetsworth they 
were traced to Gloucester, where they 
were found on Wednesday afternoon 
by Miller, who took Loudoun Gordon 
into custody ; and about nine o’clock 
on Thursday night the parties arrived 
in town. Loudoun Gordon was 
ordered to remain in Bow-street, and 
Mrs. Lee and her servant went to 
the house of Mr. Parkin, her at- 
torney, in Great Ormond-street. 

On Friday the lady and the Gordons 
underwent a long examination at 
Bow-street. Fanny Antonina Lee, of 
Bolton-row, Piccadilly, stated that 
she was the wife of Matthew Lee, 
esq. ; that she had known Mr. 
Loudoun Gordon from childhood, and 
having lately had @ dream of won- 
drous yet intricate import, which she 
had communicated to him, he had 
written her a letter, solving the diffi- 
culty, and with his brother, Lock- 
hart, dined with her last Sunday. 
Nothing particular occurred during 
the repast, but when their meal was 
concluded, and the glass had made a 
few circulations, Lockhart pulled out 
his watch and exclaimed, “ ’Tis near 
seven o'clock. You know the chaise 
was ordered here by seven.” She 
instantly demanded, “ What chaise?” 
Lockhart replied, “You are going 
with my brother to-night,” to which 
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she answered, “No, I am _ not, 
indeed.” Lockhart rejoined, ‘ Lou- 
doun has got a present for you.” She 
asked, “ What present?” Lockhart 
then pulled out a plain gold ring, 
such as is usually produced at wed- 
dings, and said to his brother, “ Here, 
give it to her”’ They consequently 
attempted to force it on her finger, 
which she resisted ; but upon Lock- 
hart Gordon drawing out a brace of 
istols, she was so terrified that she 
fell into a state of insensibility, and 
does not remember anything more 
until she found herself forcibly con- 
fined in a post-chaise between Lock- 
hart and his brother. The horses 
and chaise were changed at two 
stages, and in the dead of the night 
they reached Tetsworth, nine miles 
on this side of Oxford, where, after 
knocking up the people of the inn, 
supper was ordered ; after which 
Lockhart told her to go to bed, which 
she complied with. In a short time 
she was followed by Loudoun. No 
personal violence was used, but 
from a firm persuasion that her death 
would be the consequence of resist- 
ance, and not from inclination on 
her part, she and Loudoun Gordon 
slept in the same bed that night. 
Next morning, at breakfast, Lockhart 
said, ‘In my brother, who adores 
ou, you have now a protector for 
ife, and in me you have found the 
best friend you ever had—one who 
will never desert you whilst he has 
a drop of blood in his veins.” After 
breakfast Lockhart departed for 
town, and she was prevailed upon to 
proceed with Loudoun to Glouces- 


r 
Margaret Davidson, servant to Mrs. 
Lee, corroborated the production of 
the pistols, and the force used in car- 
rying off her mistress, but admitted 
that a minutes passed between 
e 


the time when Mrs. Lee came out and 
said to her that the Mr. Gordons were 
armed with pistols, and she was 
afraid they would take her away, and 
the time they brought Mrs. Lee out 
of the dining-room and carried her 
into the chaise. 
Mr. Lockhart Gordon having re- 
roached Mrs. Lee with prosecuting 
his brother, whom, he said, she once 
tenderly loved, she answered, “I am 
still tenderly alive to his situation 
and yours ; and so far as I have been 
enabled, have endeavoured to save 
VOL. LXXIII.—NO, COCCXXXVIII. 
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your lives ; nor is it the first time that 
your lives have been in my power.” 

The trial of the two Gordons came 
on at the assizes at Oxford on the 6th 
of March, 1804. The prisoners were 
brought up through a trap-door in the 
dock, and delivered at the bar by the 
gaoler, Mr. Harris, under the follow- 
ing authority :—Lockhart Gordon, 
aged 28 years, and Loudoun Gordon, 
aged 23 years, brought, March 2nd, 
by habeas corpus, from London, 
charged on the oaths of Rachel Fanny 
Antonina Lee, wife of Matthew Allen 
Lee, esq., and others, with feloniously 
and unlawfully taking the said Rachel 
Fanny Antonina Lee from her house 
in Bolton-row, Piccadilly, against her 
will, for the lucre of substance, and 
defiling her at Tetsworth, in this 
county, contrary to the statute therein 
made and provided, &c., &c. 

The indictment, consisting of seve- 
ral counts, was then read, and charged 
the prisoners with having, to the great 
displeasure of Almighty God, the dis- 
paragement of Rachel Fanny Anto- 
nina Lee, and the evil example of His 
Majesty’s subjects, forcibly carried 
away and defiled the said Rachel 
Fanny Antonina Lee, contrary to the 
said statute. 

Mr. Mills, counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, opened the case with an eloquent 
and forcible statement of the circum- 
stances in their fullest particulars. 
He then proceeded to call witnesses 
in evidence of what he had advanced. 

Sarah Wisbeach deposed that the 
prisoners had lodged with her at Al- 
sop’s Buildings ; that they were much 
distressed in circumstances ; and, by 
their directions, she had taken a post- 
chaise on Sunday evening, which was 
ordered to drive to Bolton-row, Pic- 
cadilly. 

Janet Davison proved the forcible 
carrying off of her mistress, which 
wasstrengthened by the corroborating 
evidence of William Martin, Sarah 
Hart, George Hart, Thomas Hardy, 
and George Bowen. 

Mrs. Lee swore to having received 
the following letters from Loudoun 
and Lockhart Gordon :— 

“ January 12, 1804. 

“My Dearest Mapam,—If you 
assent to my propositions, I shall 
gain an inexhaustible mine of felicity, 
and you will only lose the pity of the 
ignorant and the prejudiced. I have 
beep matured in adversity, but have 
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still left the most valuable gift of the 
mens conscia recti, which can neither 
be stolen nor purchased. Though my 
fortune is not great, I have to offer 

ou strength of body and mind. I 
ove consulted my heart, and would 
have plucked it out had it been un- 
faithful. I haveapplied to my reason 
in a low and distant voice, and it has 
whispered, Faith. The world is un- 
worthy of you; and if there be a 
union of sowls, surely there should be 
a union of bodies. Consult the God 
of Nature, and tremble at disobée- 
dience. I have obeyed your injune- 
tion, and for two days have not seen 
thesplendour nor felt the vital warmth 
of that sun which must either illumi- 
nate or destroy me. 

“ Loupoun Gorpon.” 
“ January 12, 1804. 

“Dear Mapam,—lI assent to all 
Loudoun has said in his answer, and if 
he deceives you, I'll blow his brains 
out ; and then we shall both meet that 
damnation we shall so richly deserve. 
Burst the fetters of ceremony, and 
think that in Lockhart Gordon you 
have found a heart to feel, a head to 
conceive, and a hand to execute what 
may tend to your happiness. 

“ LocKHART GorRDON.” 

The accomplished brothers were evi- 

dently playing into each other's hands, 

and the precious dupe or ninny who 

was their game was too weak to repel 

the precious rogues by whom she was 

ed. Three days after the receipt 

of the above letters she invited them 

to a social dinner, with what results 
we have already seen. , 

Mrs. Lee, at the trial, recapitulated 
the evidence she had previously given 
at Bow-street, with some important 
additions. On her cross-examination 
she admitted that while in the post- 
chaise, proceeding on the road to 
Uxbridge, she drew from her bosom 
a gold locket and camphor bag, ex- 
claiming, “The charm is dissolved ! 
This has preserved my virtue hither- 
to ;” but, throwing them away, added, 
“Now welcome, pleasure !”’ She also 
admitted that at Tetsworth she said 
to the chambermaid, “Tell my hus- 
band he may come to bed in ten mi- 
nutes.” The learned Judge, Lawrence, 
here interposed, and observed it was 
unnecessary to proceed in the trial any 
further, as it was manifest the force 
had not been carried into the county 
of Oxford; consequently the crime 


was not complete. At the same time 
he considered the conduct of the pri- 
soners disgraceful in the extreme. 
The jury then Acquitted them, and 
they were taken from the bar. 

On this singular trial, that most un- 
fathomable impersonation, Mr. John 
Bull, evinced his sympathies in an 
unaccountable manner. He chose to 
look upon the Lockharts as injured 
innocents, and the lady and her sup- 
poten as malicious persecutors. 

hen the liberated prisoners issued 
from the court, the populace greeted 
them with huzzas, and attempted to 
take the horses from their carriage, 
while Mrs. Lee was compelled to 
seek refuge from their fury in a 
chamber of the Town-hall. There 
never was a case tried in Oxford that 
excited so much’ interest since the 
memorable one of Mary Blandy for 
the murder of her father, in 1752. 
The court-house was surrounded long 
before daylight, and the judge had 
considerable difficulty in obtaining 
admission. The trial lasted from 
eight o’clock in the morning until 
five in the afternoon. It very much 
disappointed expectation, as the pri- 
soners were not put on their defence. 


‘Great depredations were committed 


by gangs of pickpockets from London, 
several of whom were apprehended 
and lodged in gaol. A detainer for 
debt was laid upon Loudoun Gordon. 
The judge advised a prosecution for a 
common assault, but no further pro- 
ceedings took place. 

When Mrs. Lee was pressed to 
state her dream she declined, ob- 
serving that Mr. Gordon had a copy, 
and might show it if he pleased. Her 
story supplies a pungent satire on 
modern scepticism. This philosophi- 
cal enthusiast, so strongly devoted to 
study and meditation, was, it appears, 
much too wise to believe in the 
Christian religion. Her enlightened 
mind rejected such doctrine as mere 
bigotry, repugnant to her purer 
reason. But mark the inconsistency 
of this female sage. She disbelieved 
revelation, but she had a perfect 
faith that a small bit of camphor 
attached to a steel necklace, was an 
all-powerful charm to defend her 
virtue! Truly has it been said that 
infidels are the most credulous beings 
on earth, and believe everything but 
the Bible. 


It might have been thought that 
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the Gordons after their narrow esca 
would have been contented with ob- 
scurity and oblivion. Far from this, 
they courted additional notoriety. 
In June, 1804, a —_ of 143 
ages was published, bearing the fol- 
bale title :—“ An apology for the 
conduct of the Gordons, containing 
the whole of their correspondence, 
&c., with Mrs. Lee. To which is 
annexed an accurate account of their 
examination at Bow-street, and their 
trial at Oxford. By Loudoun Har- 
court Gordon, Esq.” 
This modest and gallant gentle- 
man informs the public in a scrap of 
Latin in his title page, that it is not 
given to Jove himself to love and to 
be wise at the same time. Certainly 
it was not granted to Mr. Loudoun 
Gordon to prove that he was thus 
doubly endowed, unless the grossest, 
and most interested sensuaiity is al- 
lowed to pass for the former, and 
what Bacon calls “left-handed wis- 
dom,” not to use its vulgar name, to 
be distinguished as the latter. There 
have been many metamorphoses re- 
corded of love, but the Gordon case 
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was of the very lowest order. In 
plain words, it transformed the lady 
into a fool, and her errant knight and 
his brother into arrant knaves. No 
one who did not set degradation at 
utter defiance would have published 
such a disgraceful tissue of meanness 
and paltry depravity as the above- 
named pamphlet. Silence in their 
case should have been the motto 
of the Gordons. As Dr. Johnson 
says, they ought to have been 
“glad to be hidden, proud to be for- 
got.” We have alluded above to the 
silly notion of Mrs. Lee, that a bag of 
camphor suspended round the neck 
was a charm against an attack on her 
chastity. This is a very old super- 
stition. In “Burton’s Anatomy,” in 
one of the sections under the head of 
“Cure of Love Melancholy,” we find 
the same prescription from ancient 
authorities. For more minute parti- 
culars we refer the curious reader to 
the page above quoted. The lady 
appears to have entirely mistaken 
the virtues and mode of using the 
protecting amulet. 


THE TROUVERES AND THEIR IMITATORS. 


OUR BORROWINGS FROM THE FRENCH. 


Ir is not merely in modern times 
that French people are found indif- 
ferent to foreign literature, or unwil- 
ling to take the trouble of learning 
other languagesthan their own. When 
the Decameron of Boccaccio began to 
excite an interest beyond the bounds 
of Italy, no Frenchman competent to 
translate it was to be found. Laurens 
de Premierfaict, assuming the neces- 
sary degree of courage, accomplished 
it at last by the aid of a Latin ver- 
sion furnished by a Brother Minor of 
Arezzo. There is something remark- 
able in the early popularity of the 
French language among the educated 
classes through Europe. Its influ- 
ence in England has nothing strange 
about it, William’s descent being 
taken into account, but in the days 
of ‘Boccaccio (14th century) French 
works were read in Stockholm, Athens, 
Barcelona, Rome, and Vienna. 

The interest taken in their parent 
tongue by William and his successors 
up to the reign of the Second Edward 


is generally well known. Pleadings 
in the English courts were to be made 
in Norman-French, and that language 
was to be learned before Latin. There 
is extant a rhymed chronicle in the 
same tongue of the unfriendly visit 
made to Ireland in the 12th century, 
more curious than agreeable to a mere 
Irishman. The literature of the coun- 
try wore that garb for about three 
centuries dating from the fight at 
Hastings. In a curious French devo- 
tional poem written by Bishop Lang- 
ton are special — s made before 
the Creator by Mercy, Peace, Justice, 
and Truth for and against Man. The 
learned and industrious Bishop Gros- 
téte versified the same pleadings, 
Lives of Saints, the Life of St. Mary 
of Egypt, and the ‘‘ Castle of Love” 
inhabited by Jesus Christ; &c. 
After pleadings in the native tongue 
were established in the reign of Ed- 
ward ITI. Anglo-Norman literature 
died out, after a gradual deteriora- 
tion had been remarked in it for more 
than a century. Chaucer satirized the 
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use of it by native Englishmen. 
“ Clerks might write in Latin if the 
pleased as they were familiar wit 
the language, but Englishmen should 
no more be ambitious to shine in 
French than Frenchmen in English.” 
The literature which succeeded it 
consisted at first of mere translations 
from the French or the Latin. 

Modern play-wrights adapting the 
French dramas for the British stage 
merely tread in the footsteps of our 
early romancers. Who would sus- 
pect Horn Child, Guy of Warwick, 
or Bevis of Southampton, to be other 
than the production of Anglo-Saxon 
or later English brains ? yetit is to be 
feared the case isso. There are three 
early English versions of Guy of War- 
wick, allof which are judged with good 
reason to be adaptations of an old 
French poem still unpublished (2. 
Beloe and Lowndes). Bevis of South- 
ampton was banished by his mother 
who had taken a fancy to a personage 
of Mayence, but after many adven- 
tures in foreign lands he returned to 
avenge the death of his father. A 
French poem x to be the ori- 
ginal, and as old as the thirteenth 
century, is extant, but still unpub- 
lished. The hero is there styled 
Beuve de Hanstone (MSS. Biblio- 
théque Imperiale, No. 2732). 

In the English version of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, the writer or transla- 
tor, after mentioning that the feats 
of Roland and Oliver, of Ogier the 
Dane, and the other heroes found in 
Turpin’s history, those of Arthur and 
Gawain, and of the Trojan heroes, 
were familiar to the British public, 
complained that the heroic and edi- 
fying deeds of the lion-hearted war- 
rior were as yet only told in the 
French tongue. He therefore felt 
himself impelled to let his hearers 
know them in their own language, 
and invoked a blessing on all who 
deigned to listen. ’ 

Sound critics, Tyrwhit among the 
number, have testified that up to the 
days of Chaucer England possessed 
no romance which was not a trans- 
lation or imitation of some French 
work. 

Victor le Clerc, member of the In- 
stitute, and author of an Essay on the 
Literature of the fourteenth Century, 
scarcely leaves a single one of our 
writers from Chaucer to Churchill, 
a full claim to his own composition. 
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There is no great mystery about 
the sources Italian and French of 
Chaucer’s stories. Among the many 
instances quoted by Le Clerc, are the 
story of Palamon and Arcite, an imi- 
tation of Boccaccio. His Patient 
Griselda, said to be borrowed from 
Petrarch, is another loan from the 
same poet, who either took it from 
the Fabliaux, or got it from a source 
common to him and the Trouvéres. 
Doubtless there are several tales 
having identical plots, told by Chaucer, 
by Boccaccio, and the Trouvéres, for 
which none of them can claim origi- 
nality. The Trouvéres were prior in 
time, but it is impossible to point out 
any writer between the eleventh and 
fourteenth centuries, to whom we can 
with certainty appropriate any tale 
used by Shakespeare, or Chaucer, or 
Boccaccio. 

Boccaccio and Chaucer had this ad- 
vantage over the conteurs of the 
Fabliaux, that their works continued 
to be more or less read and studied 
by their countrymen, and were printed 
at an early period in the history of 
typography, while the Fabliaux fell 
into oblivion. They remained in 
manuscript till the middle of last 
century, and the first attempt at pub- 
lication met with but a cold welcome. 
They had not, however, faded from 
the minds of the uneducated classes, 
and as soon as the printing-press 
afforded the opportunity, they were 
scattered among the populace in de- 
graded forms, pedlars giving their 
ready services for the unedifying pur- 
pose. These were supplied by certain 
publishers of folk’s books, established 
in Paris and the chief cities of France, 
and edition followed edition without 
any attempt to improve the morality 
or the appearance of the article, or 
even to correct the numerous errors 
of the press. 

It is a curious fact, that while 
France has acted as literary parent 
to so many productions in English, 
German, and Italian, many of these 
have longenjoyed existence in printed 
books, while the French originals 
still remain in cramp handwriting. 
Such is the case with “Sir Bevis of 
Southampton,” which has existed in 
a metrical form since the thirteenth 
century. 

It is humiliating enough to own 
that Chaucer, wer, Lydgate, 
Shakespeare, even Bishop Parnell, 
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should have pilfered so much from 
Gallic stores, but what will wor- 
shippers of John Bunyan say, when 
they hear for the first time that the 
idea of the Pilgrim’s Progress was 
taken from the “Pilgrimage of 
Human Life,” written in old French 
by William of -Guilleville, and trans- 
lated in part by Lydgate (1380-1410) ? 

The Hermit of Parnell, alluded to 
above, is discovered in the Fabliaux. 
Our poet asserted that he found it in 
monkish Latin, which well might be, 
as it certainly existed in the homilies 
of Albert of Padua, and nothing was 
more common than for preachers to 
introduce short and frequently sen- 
sational narrativesinto their sermons. 
The subject matter of many of these 
stories was such that what excited 
terror and awe as delivered by a 
preacher, would rouse only Daclter 
or something worse, when told by a 
conteur toa gaping assembly. 

The most ancient work extant in 
Norman-French, is a collection of 
the laws of William the Conqueror, 
eleventh century. Next in order of 
time are the chronicles of the British 
kings, the prototype of which was 
the Breton Brut y Brenhined. These 
date from the first half of the twelfth 
century, as well as the chronicles of 
the Norman kings—the Roman de 
Rou. 

The romances of chivalry may be 
divided into three classes—1, those 
whose subjects were borrowed from 
Breton or Welsh literature ; 2, the 
Amadis Romances; and 3, those 
connected with Charlemagne and his 
peers. 

THE ROUND-TABLE STORIES. 

One of the most distinguished adap- 
ters of the Breton legends was 
Chretien de Troyes, 1190, to whom 
we owe the chief stories of the 
Round Table, such as Percival le 
Gallois, Le Chevalier au Lion, Guil- 
laume d’ Angleterre, Hrec et Enide, 
Lancelot du Lac, and Cliget. His 
“Search for the Sangraal” exists in 
MS. in the Imperial Library, 7523, in 
the shape of a large or quarto volume 
in double columns, and containsnearly 
the whole history of the Knights of 
the Round Table. A prose version 
made from the original was printed 
at Paris in black letter, folio, 1516. 
Chretien did not live to finish Lan- 
celot, which was completed after his 
death by Godfrey de Ligny. 
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Tristan —the Sir Tristrem of 
Thomas of Erceldoune—was origin- 
ally composed in prose about 1190 
by a Trouvére whose name has not 
been preserved. It was printed at 
Paris in 1533, the first chapter thus 
commencing :—“I the Chevalier de 
Luce, Lord of the Castle of Gast near 
Salisbury in England, have resolved 
on putting in order, and writing in a 
book the authentic history of the 
virtuous, noble, and glorious feats of 
the very valiant and renowned knight, 
Tristan, son of the puissant King 
Meliadus of the Leonnaise” (a lost 
portion of Cornwall). 

This Chevalier Luce of Gast is 
considered a mere man of straw. 
Though the authors of the Arthurian 
romances were all Norman Trouvéres, 
no Norman heroes or ladies appear 
among them. All are Britons, Saxons, 
or Irish. Neither is there any use 
made of Scandinavian sea warriors 
or Scandinavian superstitions. We 
have endeavoured to account for 
this in former articles in this 
MAGAZINE, an additional rea- 
son being furnished by the recent 
establishment of the Scandinavians 
in Normandy, and the difficulty of 
converting real personages not shine 
hundred years in their tombs into 
mythological heroes. An attempt 
indeed was made about 1160 in the 
Roman de Rou of Gasse. to throw in- 
terest about the settlement of Nor- 
mandy and the fortunes of its dukes, 
but it did not attain the popularity 
of the Round Table chronicles. Be- 
sides the attraction of the British 
legends for the Norman romancers 
from their wild character, these find- 
ers gratified their dislike to the 
Anglo-Saxons by selecting thenational 
stories of their hereditary foeman to 
entertain their patrons. The scene 
of action in the Arthurian romances 
is confined to the British isles and 
the north-west of France. We have 
spoken elsewhere in this MaGazInE 
of the unchivalric character of the 
original legends. 


THE AMADIS ROMANCES. 

The second ciass of these heroic 
romances consists of Amadis of Gaul 
and its continuations and imitations. 

The Spaniards are not willing to 
allow Lesage to be the author of 
“Gil Blas.” According to them he 
translated it from an original Spanish 
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work. It is equally as unpleasant to 
French archeologists to concede the 
authorship of the first Amadis to 
the Portuguese nobleman, Vasco de 
Lobeiro, whose death is recorded in 
1403, and who wrote or compiled the 
romance between 1342 and 1367. 
The MS. after the death of the 
author was in the possession of 
Alfonso, son of John [., founder of 
the house of Braganza. Its last 
owner was the Duke of Aveiro, and 
it is supposed to have been destroyed 
in the great earthquake of Lisbon in 
1755. The first four books which 
contain the history of Amadis proper, 
exists only in a Spanish translation 
made by Garcia Ordofiez of Montalvo 
about 1460. This portion was printed 
between 1492 and 1505. The whole 
of the Amadis Cycle is included in 
fourteen books. The fifth written by 
the same Garcia furnishes the ex- 
ploits of Zsplandian, son of Amadis, 
completed in 1492. Inthe remaining 
nine books figured the Adventures 
of Florisando by Paez de Ribeira, 
of Lisuarte of Greece, and of Perion 
of Gaul by Juan Diaz, of Amadis of 
Greece, of Florizel of Nicea, and of 
Anasxarte by Feliciano de Sylva, and 
five others scarce worthy of mention. 
Nicolas de MHerberay, Sieur des 
Essarts, translated the first eight 
books into French, and published 
them between 1540 and 1548. Other 
collaborateurs set to work, and added 
ten books; and finally Gilbert Saunier, 
Sieur de Duverdier, wrote a conclu- 
sion in seven volumes, in which all 
the threads forgotten or neglected 
by his predecessors were taken up, 
and formed a satisfactory tissue. Of 
all these the only part now read or 
readable is the portion contained in 
the first four books containing the 
history of Amadis himself. ome 
efforts were made by Chretien of 
Troyes and his coadjutors to connect 
the fortunes of their heroes with 
localities in France and the British 
isles, and the real personages and 
events of the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies; but the romancers of the 
Amadis cycle held such care in the 
most supreme contempt. Princes and 
rincesses of Colchis, Trebizond, 

athay (China), and Greece, find little 
trouble in making each other’s ac- 
quaintance, and the public events 
recorded are found in no other his- 
tories. Time and space are completely 





plastic in the hands of these writers, 
who completely succeeded in de- 
bauching the literary taste of the 
chief nations of Europe, Italy, per- 
_— excepted. 

n the question of the authorship 
of “Amadis of Gaul” the circum- 
stance of an entire absence of allusion 
to the Moorish wars speaks against 
the claims of Portugal, or Spain to 
the honour of giving birth to the 
writer. Again, if the original was in 
French it is strange that the exist- 
ence of the Arthurian personages 
should be so completely ignored. 

Readers of Sismondi must be on 
their guard with respect to his names 
when not Italian as well as his dates. 
He assigns the years 1290-1325 to 
the birth and death of Vasco de 
Lobeira who flourished during the last 
three-quarters of the 14th century, 
and died 1403. 


THE CHARLEMAGNE CYCLE. 


The third class of French chivalric 
tales are founded on a pseudo-Latin 
chronicle written in the end of the 
eleventh century, and attributed to a 
contemporary and friend of Charle- 
magne’s, Turpin, or Tulpin, or Tilpin, 
Bishop of Rheims, a.p. 753. Charle- 
magne himself flourishing 742-814. 
As in the instance of the Amadis there 
is a difficulty in assigning the author- 
ship of the chronicle to a Frenchman, 
the struggles of the Spanish Chris- 
tians against the Moors being the 
subject next the writer’s heart. The 
author whoever he was did not wish 
that his work should be considered a 
romance, and in this he was so far for- 
tunate that the historian who com- 
menced the chronicle of St. Denis by 
order of the Abbé Suger, chief minis- 
ter of Louis le Jeune, 1137-1180, 
copied his marvellous facts without 
the slightest misgiving. 

The description of the great Em- 
es person in the chronicle of St. 

enisis nearly verbatim with Turpin’s 
account. “ He was a man of strong 
heart and great size, but still not too 
great. He was seven feet high by the 
measure of his own feet; his head 
was round, his eyes large and majestic, 
and so clear that when he was offend- 
ed they sparkled like carbuncles. His 
nose was large and straight, slightly 
raised in the middle. His hair was 
brown, his face ruddy, smooth, and 
pleasant. He was so strong that he 
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could straiten three horse shoes set 
together, and raise an armed knight 
from the ground on his palm. His 
sword joyeuse would cut an armed 
knight in two.” 

In 1085, Alfonso VI, King of 
Castileand Leon, conducted a crusade 
against the’ Moors, and won from 
them Toledo and New Castile. Many 
French knights crossed the Pyrenees 
to join in the good work ; perhaps the 
chronicle was compiled by one of 
these knights or under his auspices. 
It must have been in existence about 
a century before Chretien of Troyes 
issued his “ Quest for the San Graal,” 
and the other Arthurian tales men- 
tioned above. But the Norman- 
French Romances founded on it date 
from the later years of Philip Augus- 
tus, 1165-1223. The Trouvéres affect- 
ed to find in him a second Charle- 
magne. 

The real incidents of the Crusades 
and their introduction to the know- 


ledge of Eastern life, united to the 
information given in the old Latin 
chronicle, furnished abundant ma- 
terial for the cycle of Carlovingian 
romances, the greater part of which 
were composed previous to the end of 


the thirteenth century, and furnished 
Ariosto with suitable subjects for his 
poetic excursions. Adenez, King at 
Armsto Philippe le Hardi, 1270-1285, 
wrote in verse the romances of 
“ Bertha of the Long Foot,” mother 
of Charlemagne, Ogier le Danois, and 
Cleomades. Huonde Villineuve wrote 
* Renaud de Montauban,” and about 
the same time, or a little later, ap- 
peared the “ Four Sons of Aymon,” 
“Huon of Bourdeaux,” “ Doolin of 
Mayence,” “ Morgante the Giant,” 
and “Maugis the Enchanter.” In 
these joyous chronicles the gloomy 
goddesses or priestesses of the Teutonic 
mythology, and the capricious Celtic 
fairies became the devoted lovers of 
Christian knights, healing their 
wounds, and detaining them for 
longer or shorter periods in their 
happy islands and bowers. 


THE ELYSIUMS OF THE ROMANCERS. 

Morgana not satisfied by playing 
the hostess to Arthur and his court in 
Avalon, attracts the ship of Ogier 
the Dane by means of a loadstone- 
rock, and adds him to the number of 
her happy family of British knights, 
who had passed the last three hun- 
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dred years as one blissfulday. Thus 
isthe Danish knights’ reception re- 
corded in the book of Ogier le Danois, 

“When Morgana approached the 
chateau her fays presented themselves 
before Ogier, singing with the most 
melodious voices ever heard. When 
they entered the hall, they were met 
by beautiful fays, all crowned with 
crowns very sumptuously and richly 
made. The length of the day, they 
sang, danced, and led a joyous life 
without thinking of any other thing 
except taking their pleasure. 

“ While Ogier was conversing with 
the ladies, in came King Arthur, to 
whom Morgana spoke. ‘Approach, 
Monseigneur my brother, and salute 
the flower of chivalry, the honour of 
the nobility of France ; him in whom 
goodness, loyalty, and every virtue is 
contained. This is Ogier of Denmark, 
my loyal friend and my sole delight, 
in whom rests all my hope of happi- 
ness,’ Then the King embraced Ogier 
very cordially, and said, ‘ Ogier, most 
noble knight, thou art most welcome, 
and I heartily thank my Lord for 
having sent me so notable a chevalier.’ 
He then made him take his seat on 
the chair of Machar, a point of great 
honour, for which he thanked King 
Arthur right grandly. Then Morgana 
placed on his head a crown so rich 
and precious that no one could esti- 
mate its value. And besides, being so 
rich it possessed a wonderful virtue ; 
for every one who bore it on his head 
forgot every sorrow and sadness, and 
no more remembered his relations nor 
his country. While it was upon his 
head he remembered nothing of the 
lady Clarice, nor of Guyon his 
brother, nor of Walter his nephew, 
nor of any other human creature. 
The past was all sunk in oblivion.” 

If the Irish legends were carefully 
compared with the Anglo-Norman 
adaptations of those of Brittany, 
there would be found many parallel 
passages. In King Cormac’s adven- 
tures in Fairy Land, a youth appears 
on the green before his palace, and 
shakes a bough to which bells were 
attached, and the virtue of the 
sounds was this, that whoever heard 
them could remember no past sor- 
row, nor the wounded man feel his 
pain, nor the woman in labour her 
suffering. But ages before the Irish 
King or the Danish Champion, 
Homer ascribed the same virtues to 
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the Lotus, and probably the Asiatic 
= who flourished seven centuries 

fore Homer made their hearers 
unhappy by dwelling on such scenes 
of bliss which they felt they would 
never enjoy. The Irish romancer 
had a clearer insight into the moral 

overnment of our world than his 

rother the Trouvére. After the 
fight of Gavra, as fatal to the Gaelic 
chivalry as Camlan to the British, 
Oisin was conveyed to the “ Land of 
Youth,” where all the happiness that 
could be conferred by delightful 
scenery, a delightful climate, rich 
buildings, exemption from care, and, 
above all, the society of his lovely 
wife, Niamh of the golden _ hair, 
were insuflicient against the encroach- 
ment of ennui. His waveless, ob- 
jectless existence, equally void of 
fear, or hope, or Purpose, became in- 
supportable, and he besought the 
reluctant Niamh to lend him the 
white steed to bear him to the land 
of mortals again. 

In the French romance Ogier 

s two centuries in one waking 
trance of delight, but at last the 
enchanted crown falls into a fountain, 
his memory is restored, and he 
eagerly inquires after his companions 
in arms, who, he thinks, are still en- 
joying earthly existence. 

Nearly every one of the Anglo- 
Norman poems and romances were 
translated into High Dutch. The 
great German people of Lord Lytton 
were not, during the palmy days of 
the Trouvéres, very prolific in original 
fiction. They eagerly seized on the 
Breton legends at second hand, but 
except the Nibelungen Lied, and 
later, the poem of Keinecke Fuchs, 
they obtained for their people no 
great reputation in light literature. 


THE PSEUDONYMS AND LITERARY FORGERIES. 
During the time of which we are 
treating, the writers seem to have 
taken great pleasure in mystifying 
their readers as to their own names, 
and the names of the authors from 
whom they borrowed. The author 
of the Prose Tristan called himself 
Rusticien de Pise, or Lucius De 
Gast, near Salisbury. Lancelot is 
attributed to a certain Robert de 
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mance of Abladane, avowed he was 
only the translator, the original 
having perished in the burning of 
Notre Dame d’Amiens thirty years 
before. The Italians were infected 
with the same complaint. Pulci 
said he was merely translating or 
adapting Alcuin or a certain Arnauld. 
Turpin was Ariosto’s Magnus Apollo. 
Boccaccio created for his own special 
convenience the Greek Hilarion, and 
averred he wrote the original of 
“King Florus and Blanchefleur.” 
The same poet borrowed his “ Troilus 
and Cressida” from the French Bene- 
dict of St. Maur. Chaucer adapted 
this second-hand version, but instead 
of acknowledging the true source, 
attributed it to a certain Lollius. 
This shadowy man was vainly sought 
for far and near, but not found—a 
circumstance which did not prevent 
the German literary forgers from 
setting up a certain Lollius d’Urbino, 
and attributing a history of Troy to 
him, as well as to those “ Children 
of the Mist,” Dictys and Dares. 

These forgeries and untruths in 
literary matters, when really intended 
to pass for truths, are exceedingly 
reprehensible. Ulrich de Zazi Choven 
judging that his Lawncelot if acknow- 
ledged to be translated or adapted 
from the text of a man no farther 
from the Banks of the Rhine than 
Normandy, would attract little atten- 
tion, at once announced that the ori- 
ginal had its source in Provence, 
the literature of which was then in 
all its glory at both sides of the Alps 
as well as in the court of Suabia. 
His was a lie with circumstance, and 
this was the form it assumed. 

“ When Richard Coeur de Lion was 
set at liberty from his confinement in 
an Austrian dungeon, he left behind 
him as hostage Hugues de Morville. 
This Hugues had in his portmanteau 
the manuscript of the Launcelot of 
Arnauld Daniel, a Provencal poet, 
and being well-disposed towards the 
said Ulrich lent it to him. He con- 
verted it into good German verse, and 
his public taking all this for veritable 
fact, came to the conclusion that the 
rest of the Arthurian legends, as well 
as the Lawncelot, were the inventions 
of the Provencal troubadours, 


Borron, but these names are con-.j The most celebrated of all the Ger- 
sidered by scholars to be fictitious. man translators, Wolfram d'Eisen- 


Richard de Fournival, willing to 
enhance the reputation of his Ro- 


bach, after using the Percival of 
Chretien de Troyes for his German 
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romance Parzival, announced to his 
world that he owed his inspiration 
to a certain Kyot (Guyot) of Pro- 
vence, who made the acquisition of 
the poem in this wise. 

“The Search for the San Graal” 
was written in Arabic in the famous 
School of Magic at Toledo, by the 
pagan Flegetanis, a lineal descendant 
of Solomon. Having been favoured 
with a vision of the whole proceeding 
he set down an accurate account 
thereof in the Arabic language. 
Kyot understanding the tongue, 
was able to’ read the narrative, 
and being a christened man, he 
was privileged to understand it 
without the aid of a necromancer. 
The intelligent and brave man, not 
content with having learned the 
history of the holy vessel, was 
minded to find out where it was still 
preserved. He knew that after being 
used at the Last Supper for holding 
the Paschal Lamb, it was brought 
into Britain by Joseph of Arimathea. 
So he examined all the chronicles of 
Ireland, of Brittany, and of France, 
and finally found out what he wanted 
in Anjou. It was there revealed to 
him that the Graal was transmitted 
by Titurel to his son Frimutel, by 
this last to Amfortas, and from him 
it powes into the keeping of Parzi- 
val. 


After all this necromancy and mys- 
tery the German version of the Pro- 
vengal version of the Arabic original 
proved to be a tolerably faithful ver- 
sion of the Norman-French of Chre- 
tien of Troyes. 

A similar piece of fooling was en- 

’ acted in England in 1286. An abbot 
discovered in the hollow of a ruined 
wall a casket which contained acrown 
and a book written in some unknown 
tongue. The crown was intended for 
King Edward ; the book was trans- 
lated by the Count of Hainault into 
Latin, and this being turned into 
French, lo—the romance of Perce- 
forest ! 

These lettered impostures must 
have highly amused Cervantes. The 
grave humour with which he stated 
the claims of Cid Hamet Benengeli 
to the authorship of “ Don Quixote,” 
and explained away the apparent in- 
consistencies between his Mahomme- 


dan belief and the Christian spirit of 
his work, is known to the students of 
the inimitable history. 
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UNDIGNIFIED ISPUTES. 


The French romances obtained a 
hearing in the Greek empire after 
the occupation of Constantinople by 
the Franks in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, and have still re- 
tained their hold on the people of 
eastern Europe. 

There have long existed warm dis- 
putes between the Frenchand Spanish 
men of letters on the respective claims 
of their countries to some of the he- 
roic romances. The Spaniards main- 
tain that Parthenopex de Blois was 
written by a Catalonian, and that 
the French version was made from 
the copy printed in 1488. They also 
lay claim to Flore et Blanchefleur, 
known in Spain before Boccaccio, and 
printed in 1512. The French, how- 
ever, can show MSS. of both these 
poems as old as the 13th century. 

“ Happy are the people whose his- 
tories set one to sleep,” said some 
Frenchman long ago. We might 
add :~-Those are not badly off in re- 
spect to serious troubles who enter- 
tain vigorous disputes on trivial sub- 
jects. They really deserve a visitation 
of some grave trial or other. In 
searching among these literary tea- 
cup-tempests which agitated the 
minds of men of letters in the middle 
ages, we met with the following, 
which, though founded on bells not 
on letters, may, with the reader’s 
good-will, be mentioned. 

A dispute arose between the canons 
of Nétre Dame and the Friars Minor, 
about the privilege of first ringing 
the bells for commencing the offices. 
The first claimed the right as being 
the heads of the cathedral church. 
The others maintained that they were 
entitled to the discharge of the duty 
by the rule of their order to rise early, 
to sing matins, and study. Besides 
their prerogative of exemption gave 
them the right of waiting for no one. 

Hence arose a long law-suit, which 
cost much on both sides in advocates 
and written statements, and held on 
foralongtimein Rome. At last a 
cardinal was commissioned by the 
Pope to deliver him at any sacrifice 
from this annoyance. He ordered the 
pleadings to be laid before him, but 
was not a little dismayed by their 
bulk. When he had got all under 
his hands, he directed the parties to 
meet before him on a certain day to 
hear him pronounce judgment. ‘The 
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day being come, and the parties in 
attendance, he flung the heap of 
pers into the fire, and said, “ M 
riends, this has been a long trial, 
and very expensive to both of you. 
I must bring it to an end to save your 
time and money, and this is my 
decision. Let whoever have on their 
clothes first in the morning enjoy the 
privilege of ringing the bells !” 


DANTE’'S CONNEXION WITH FRANCE 


In the general lending and borrow- 
ing of outlines of stories which pre- 
vailed in Europe in the middle ages, 
French men of letters point with 
much complacency to their country’s 
large lendings and small borrowings 
in her intercourse with England, 
Scandinavia, Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. In Spanish literature she 
claims her right in the greater part, 
excepting the Cid and the historic 
ballads the Romanceros. Italy is her 
debtor to a very large amount indeed. 
Dante understood both the Southern 
and the Northern dialects. He did 
not love the French much, as they 
were in the Guelfic interest, but he 
could do justice to their language. 

“The Lange d’oil (the tongue spoken 
in northern France)” said he, — 
that on account of its free and pliable 
and agreeable construction, everything 
issued in ordinary prose properly be- 
longs to it. Such are the deeds of 
the Trojans and Romans, the long 
and interesting adventures of Arthur 
and his Knights, and many other 
histories and pieces of information. 

The ordinary prose here mentioned 
by Dante is the metrical form of the 
narratives of the Trouvéres as dis- 
tinguished from the more ornate and 
complicated structure of odes, elegies, 
&e. That Dante had carefully studied 
the Arthurian romances, is evinced in 
his tragic episode of Francesca di 
Rimini, where the lovers are em- 

loyed reading together the hapless 
Cee of Launcelot and Queen 
Guenevtre. These and the other 
stories of the same cycle were known 
as far as Sicily in 1210, for Gervase 
of Tilbury mentions that the people 
of that island supposed Arthur to 
have made his palace in Etna,-where 
once a year he suffered greatly from 
the opening of his wounds. Even 
the ascetic St. Francis of Assisium, 
in one of his discourses, condescended 
to compare his spiritual helpers to 
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the Knights of the Round Table. In 
Dante’s time (1265-1321), there was 
an impression abroad that in an old 
tomb in Lombardy was discovered 
the sword of Tristan, with French 
verses engraved on the blade. It is 
to be borne in mind that Chretien of 
Troyes, to whom we owe most of 
the Round Table chronicles, the 
Adventures of Tristan excepted, died 
in 1191, and that it was only about 
forty years before that Wace’s Nor- 
man-French version of the Brut y 
Brenhined, or Chronicles of the British 
Kings,—the source ofall theArthurian 
lays, was made known in England. 
Taking thesg dates into account, it 
will be seen how rapidly the light 
literature of the time travelled 
from Oxford to Palermo. However, 
if there existed in Brittany that old 
chronicle, said to be brought to Ox- 
ford by Walter Calenius in 1127, the 
Norman Trouvéres being already in 
communication with the Armoricans, 
would be in possession of the old 
Breton lays before that period. 
Chretien de Troyes and the nameless 
author of 7'ristan would in that case 
not have been hurried, nor have been 
obliged to wait till Wace had made 
his version of the chronicle for them 
from the Latin of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth. The original Breton chronicle, 
if there ever was such a volume, is 
not in existence. There are extant 
merely Geoffrey's Latin translation of 
it, and a Welsh version made from 
this last, and to be consulted in the 
on MSS. of Owen Jones. 

1 





ante, little as he loved the French, 
aced the heroes, Charlemagne, 
land, William of Orange, and 
Renouart in Paradise, preparatory to 
their translation to heaven. His style 
is. even supposed to be affected by 
a careful study of the poems of the 
Trouvéres. Perticari, in his defence of 
Dante, says, “The Tuscan poet finding 
his mother-tongue too poor and too 
feeble for the expression of his 
thoughts, came to Paris, whence he 
brought home as many varieties in ex- 
ression as Homer did dialects from 

reece. “Such,” said he, “is the 
origin of his numerous Gallicisms.” 


PETRARCH'S INTEREST IN FRENCH LETTERS. 
t Petrarch (1304-1374) had still closer 
acquaintance with France than his 
eat predecessor. He studied at 
arpentras, Avignon, and Montpelier, 
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and paid several visits to Lyons and 
Paris. Some of his best verses were 
inspired by the solitude of Vaucluse. 
In his letters, which are a sort of 
journal of his time, he frequently 
speaks of France. Being brought at 
seven years of age to Avignon, the 
then residence of the Popes, he was 
very disagreeably impressed with the 
rough wind which blew along the 
river, and the narrow and dirty streets. 
In his after poems Avignon was the 
impure Babylon, the hell of the living, 
the resort of all vices and infamies, 
and altogether a most vile sewer. In 
his change of abode to Vautras, his 
fables of Esop and Latin poems of 
St. Prosper were replaced, much to 
his content, by the works of Cicero, 
The fountain of Vaucluse, seen on a 
shortexcursion at that time, remained 
in his mind a thing of beauty for ever. 

Before he was fourteen years of 
age he began to study the law at 

ontpelier, but the writings of Cicero 
had much more attraction for him 
than the Pandects of Justinian, the 
class book since the 12th century. He 
could endure no instruction except 
what was conveyed in choice Latin. 
While so engaged he is supposed to 
have retouched the Latin or Proven- 
gal “ Peter of Provence and the Fair 
Angelona,” composed by the Canon 
Bernard de Treviers. 

His family, probably With intent 
to turn his mind from the seductions 
of these romances, sent him to Bo- 
logna, where he is supposed to have 

en more kindly to jurisprudence, 
especially as the fair Worle daugh- 
ter of the professor Jean d’ André 
occasionally lectured, with a curtain 
before her, however, so that the stu- 
dents were exposed to no distractions 
but such as were caused by her sweet 
voice. 

On his return to the south of 
France, the presence of the numerous 
Latin inscriptions, and the Capitol, 
and the bridge over the Aude, in the 
old city of Narbonne, and the Capi- 
tol in Toulouse, so effectively brought 
him under the old Roman influence 
that he almost fancied himself still in 


“a 

he literary men of France, to 
whom Paris is the world, are very 
‘sore on the want of enthusiasm about 
their capital, shown by the great 
Italian poet. Here is a portion of 
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one of bis tirades in which he treats 
the masters of the Faculty of Arts in 
the Rue du Fouarre with little reve- 


rence, 

“Let all the disciples of Aristotle 
listen to me, and, as Greece is deaf to 
my words, at all events, let all attend 
who dwell in Italy, in Gaul, in the 
wrangling city of Paris, and in the 
Rue du Fouarre, where they never 
cease gabbling. Let all know by 
these presents that I, who have read 
or heard, if I mistake not, all the 
moral tracts of Aristotle, and who 
flatter myself that I understand them, 
am afflicted, I say, to see that people 
do not practice what he teaches in 
the very beginning of his tract, viz., 
that we should learn this portion of 

philosophy, not to become learned 
ut good.” 

Elsewhere he ironically mentions 
le Petit Pont and la Rue du Fouarre, 
as the most celebrated spots on the 
face of the earth. 

To account for Petrarch’santipathy 
we must remember that in his time 
argument by syllogisms was the in- 
strument used for teaching morality 
jurisprudence, political economy, and 
even the natural sciences. The very 
lecturer on the poetry of Virgil fol- 
lowed, in his discourse, the inflexible 
law of premises and conclusions, This 
mode of imparting instruction in the 
great school of Paris was the chief 
thing which disgusted the poet. 

Petrarch reproached the University 
with the paucity of its great writers. 
With as much justice might profes- 
sors, whose whole available time is 
taken up delivering lectures, be blamed 
for not flinging out divers folio yol- 
umes on an indifferent public. 

If Petrarch despised and disliked 
the teaching of the Rue du Fouarre, 
it was not so with the popular liter- 
ature of the country. fr his works 
are found more than a few allusions 
to Launcelot, Tristan, Guenevere, 
Iseult, and the other darlings of the 
Trouvéres. The number of manu- 
scripts of his dear classics, which 
he Times vered at Langres, at Lyons, 


and at Paris, tended to put him in 
good humour with the country, espe- 


cially as he got no ground for such a 
complaint as he made of Liege. Hav- 
ing discovered two inedited discourses 
of Cicero in that old city, he com- 
plained that he could hardly get ink 
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enough (and that of a very foxy char- 
acter) to copy them. 

Petrarch had the good fortune while 
in France to make acquaintance 
with several of its eminent scho- 
lars, and among others, Pierre Ber- 
cheur, who translated “ Livy,” and 
who is supposed to have collected 
and put in order the Gesta Roman- 
orum. 

Few while reading the cruel wars 
carried on by our Edward III. and 
his son in France, think of associating 
the idea of Petrarch’s life and genius 
with the ravages and slaughters of 
that wretched epoch in the history of 
France. Yet he was in close cor- 
respondence with the poor captive 
King John, and witnessed his deplor- 
able fortuues. Being sent by Galeas 
Visconti, Lord of Milan, to compli- 
ment King John on his return from 
his captivity in England, he thus 
wrote to his friend Gui Settimo, just 
appointed Bishop of Genoa: 

“T can scarcely recognise what I 
formerly so much admired. This 
rich realm is in ashes. The only 
dwellings left standing are those 
which were protected by the ramparts 
of cities. The schools of Montpelier 
which I once witnessed in such a 
flourishing state are now deserted. 
Gascony and Aquitaine are devas- 
tated by war and brigandage. Paris, 
where studies flourished, where opu- 
lence shone, where joy ruled, now 
collects arms instead of books. It 
resounds no more with the conflict of 
syllogisms but the clamour of com- 
batants. Calm security, sweet lei- 
sures have disappeared, Who could 
ever imagine that the King of France, 
invincible in courage, would have 
been defeated, taken prisoner, ran- 
somed, and on his return—more 
shameful still—be obliged, together 
with his son, to make terms with the 
bandits not to be attacked on the 
road ?” 

This allusion to the black mail of 
the time arose from an agreement 
signed by the king in the month 
of” February, 1361, to pay 16,000 
golden crowns to the redoubtable 
chief of the Free Companies, Ar- 
nault de Cervolle, nicknamed .the 
Archpriest. 

A precious ring lost by the poor 
monarch in the fight of Poictiers was 
recovered and sent by Visconti toge- 
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ther with another from himself to 
John. On the 13th of January, 1361, 
Petrarch appeared as ambassador at 
the French Court where he had been 
before received as a literary character. 
He pronounced his discourse in Latin, 
apologising for not delivering it in 
French. Not that he was ignorant 
of the language, as he remarked, but 
because he considered that there was 
more majesty in the language of 
Rome, and that he was not afraid to 
speak Latin before a prince who in 
his youth was a friend to learned 
studies. The discourse, thickly stud- 
ded with quotations of the school and 
common places, commenced, as was 
the fashion of the day, with a Scrip- 
ture text, which was applicable 
enough: “ Reduxit eum in Jerusa- 
lem, regnum suum.” 

Petrarch related in a letter to his 
friend, Pierre Bercheure (before men- 
tioned) that the king and his son 
seemed rather surprised to find him 
so often recurring to the caprices and 
deceptions of the personage called 
Fortune. Perhaps their religious edu- 
cation had not sufficiently grounded 
them in profane literature, or more 
likely they did not consider it good 
taste in the poet to be bringing their 
reverses so intrusively before them. 
The introduction was too long. Be- 
fore the presentation of the rings, the 
orator exhausted all that had ever 
been said on the subject of fortune by 
Virgil, Horace, Seneca, and Lucan. 
He said in his letter that he intro- 
duced the goddess into his oration 
merely to give colour to the style ; 
but he certainly indulged on the oc- 
casion in all the mal-apropos ideas 
of another age, of another belief, and 
in a multitude of literary fantasies, 
for which he said that he intended to 
apologise to the king in private. 

Some of his own copies and many 
transcripts and translations of his 
Latin works have been preserved in 
the French libraries. There is in the 
Imperial Library (1989) a copy (two 
vols.) of the “Commentaries ot Be, Au- 
gustine on the Psalms,” made in the 
twelfth century, and bearing in the 
beginning of the first volume this in- 
scription in Petrarch’s handwriting : 
—“Hoc immensum opus donavit 
mihi, vir egregius, dominus Joannes 
Boceaccii de Certaldo, poeta nostri 
temporis, quod de Florentia Mediola- 
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num ad me pervenit 1355, Aprilis 
10. 

Among the translations of his La- 
tin works, that of the “ Remedies of 
the Two Fortunes,” made by Jehan 
Dandin, Canon of La Sainte Chapelle, 
informs jts readers on the title, that 
“it was made by order of His Wis- 
dom King Charles VII., as being 
a book very fertile, and abounding in 
all fruit of moral doctrine, which 
for the remedy of languid human 
thoughts, that excellent and renown- 
ed clerk, Messire Francois Petrarch, 
a Florentine, formerly composed.” 
The perusal of this translation much 
interested young Charles, reminding 
him of the many conversations which 
he had with the author. 


BOCCACCIO’S BORROWINGS FROM THE TROUVERES. 


Paris boasts the birth of Boccaccio. 
His father, a native of Certaldo, a 
town near Florence, came to Paris on 
mercantile business, and there was 
the poet born in 1313, his mother 
being a native of that city. His 
father attained the honour of being 
mentioned in the letter of no less a 
personage than Hugh IV. de Lusig- 
nan, King of Cyprus, who had in- 
trusted the trading house of the 
Bardi with a deposit of thirty thou- 
sand florins. The elder Boccaccio 
was connected with this house, and 
in the King’s missive his name ap- 
peared. After all, the honour was of 
the same quality as fell on the poor 
clown whom His Majesty ordered 
out of his way. 

In the constant business inter- 
course between Florence and Paris 
it is probable that young Boccaccio 
sg several visits to the latter city; 

ut although he and Petrarch might 
have been there together, nothing in 
his writings affords reason to suppose 
that any intimacy existed between 
them till 1350, when Petrarch made 
a short stay in passing through Flo- 
rence to the jubilee. 

Boccaccio resigned commerce with 
intention to become a Churchman, 
but after considerable trouble in 
getting over difficulties placed in his 
way by the illegitimacy of his birth, 
he felt no particular vocation towards 
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continency, and bethought of the law 
as a suitable pursuit. However, 
when Petrarch was undergoing, in 
1341, his three days’ examination by 
Robert, the literary King of Naples, 
previous to his coronation in the 
capitol, our poet was working might 
and main at his Filicopo, a poor 
version of the French Flore et 
Blanchefleur. Maria d’ Aquino, natu- 
ral daughter of the letter-loving King 
Robert, and the adored of the poet, 
had urged on hint the advisability of 
distinguishing himself in letters, and 
he began to translate or adapt that 
popular romance which has lon 
enjoyed naturalization in England, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, Scandinavia, 
Greece, even Bohemia. This old- 
world story was first printed in Spain 
in 1512, and the peo Te of the Penin- 
sula have always Senn anxious to 
have it considered the work of a Span- 
iard. But Konrad Fleck had issued 
a German version in 1230, with the 
acknowledgment of its being a trans- 
lation from the French. The oldest 
French MS. extant dates in the same 
century as this German one, but the 
latter, as well as a Flemish version, 
was made from an earlier one than 
that which still exists. 

Another subject was found by 
Boccaccio in La Guerre de T oie, by 
Benedict of Saint Maur, an extant 
MS. of which dates 1264. It is 
supposed to have been written a 
century before that date. Readers 
of Shakespeare are familiar with the 
portion so dear to the licorish tastes 
of the Trouvéres—the “Loves of 
Troilus and Cressida,” and the con- 
duct of the disreputable old knave, 
Pandarus of Troy. In Boccaccio’s 
version, called J/ Filostrato, Troilus, 
maddened by jealousy and despair, 
flings himself among the Greeks, and 
dies by the hand of Achilles. 

Having disported among mytholo- 
a subjects, such as the Theseid, to 

is heart’s content, he returned to 
the knights and dames of King 
Arthur’s court, and ceased not to 
a wanton on the spoil of the 

rouvéres. He could find no fairer 
ladies to whom he could liken the 
daughters of Neri degli Uberti than 





* The distinguished gentleman, Signor Giovanni Boccaccio, a poet of our time, pre- 
sented me with this large work, which came to me to Milan from Florence on the 10th 


of April, 1355. 
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Guenevtre the beautiful, and Iseult 
the fair. 

In the Decameron, however, he 
does not search for such high and 
noble personages. Many of his cha- 
racters are pure French, or at least 
French under an Italian disguise ; 
and like Dante, he introduced French 
a meg into his phraseology. The 
following are examples :—-Non ha 
lungo tempo (Il n’y pas long temps), 
Io amo meglio (J’aime mieux), Jo 
vi so grado di quella cosa (Je vous 
“ope de cette chose), &c. 

e have alive at this day in merry 
and correct England a few poets and 
many novelists who find the writing 
of decent poems and stories about as 
agreeablean occupation as did Ancient 

istol the chewing of his leek. Ah ! 
why did not cruel fortune permit 
them to enjoy life when Boccaccio 
was sent Ambassador to Avignon in 
1365. His loose writing did not pre- 
vent the Patriarch of Jerusalem 
from tenderly embracing him in the 
presence of the Court, and exclaiming 
that it seemed as if he had Petrarch 
himself in his arms. 


ITALIAN PARTIALITY FOR LOANS. 


Other Italian storytellers as well 
as Boccaccio continued to lay the 
French stores under contribution. 
The Florentine Sacchetti relates two 
stories of Philip de Valois, one of 
which at least is to be met with 
among the Norman tale-tellers, who 
aay had it from still elder 
sources. It is also told of King Uter 
of Cardiff. 

The king lost a much valued falcon 
on whose golden bells were engraved 
the fleurs-de-lis, and offered two hun- 
dred franes to the fortunate finder 
and restorer. A peasant presented 
himself with the hawk at the palace- 
door, but the porter would not allow 
him to enter till he had promised 
him half of the reward. Kings being 
easily accessible in these old days, 
the peasant soon came to speech with 
his majesty. Having caressed the 
bird and thanked the finder, Philip 
directed his treasurer to count out the 
two hundred francs. “ That is not the 
reward I desire, please your Majesty !” 
“What else?” “ Fifty lashes on m 
bare back !” “You are jesting ?’ 
“By no means, and I will take no 
other reward.” “ Well call the exe- 
cutioner in and gratify him.” The 
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peasant bared his back, and the lashes 
were administered—not very severe 
ones, as may be supposed, the king 
having whispered to the officer to 
come down lightly. When twenty- 
five had been given, the patient cried 
out “Stop your hand, I have a part- 
ner who is to get the rest,’ and he 
went on to tell the porter’s incivility 
and the bargain that had been made. 
The knave was brought in, and re- 
ceived his stripes, which were laid 
on with no light hand; and when all 
was over it was additional punish- 
ment on him to see the peasant pass- 
ing out with his two hundred francs 
in a good canvas bag. 

The author of “ Pecorone,” who as 
well as Sacchetti wrote about the 
year 1380, made use of La Manekine 
and Berte aus Grans pies of the 
Trouvéres in his story of the English 
king, who being married to a French 
princess, ordered her to be put to 
death at the instigation of his mother. 
After several years and several ad- 
ventures he had the good fortune to 
find her and their two children in 
Rome. 

Our “Bevis of Southampton,” 
the French “ Beuve de Hanstone,” 
figures in the Italian series as Buovo 
d'Antona. Looking at the numerous 
translations, adaptations, and imita- 
tions of the Arthurian and Carlov- 
ingian romances, and glancing at Virgil 
and Tasso, the absence of originality 
among the Italians strongly forces 
itself on the mind. Of course there 
are some remarkable exceptions, but 
we see Virgil looking up to Homer, 
Tasso with his eyes fixed on both, 
Ariosto borrowing his subjects from 
the pseudo chronicle of Turpin, or 
the French metrical romances founded 
on it, Boccaccio taking plots from 
the Trouvéres. The same want of 
original vigour is found among the 
modern painters of Italy. In many 
of those that have come under our 
eyes in galleries, the very foxy tones 
which colours gradually assume in 
old paintings are closely imitated, 
the artists not seeming to be aware 
that colours however fresh when laid 
on will inevitably assume that very 
undesirable appearance. 


THE REIGN OF ALLEGORY 
The French since the days of the 
Trouvéres have cultivated the quali- 
ties of wit and argument in their 
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poetry, preferring the narrative to 
the didactic or the contemplative form. 
An inventive spirit imparted life to 
their compositions. Their pre- 
dilection for the narrative form led 
them to adopt allegory, which while 
it instructed, possessed the desirable 
quality of action, and admitted at the 
same time of wit and argument. A 
certain object distinctly kept in mind 
from the beginning strengthened the 
interest. 

“The Romance of the Rose” is one 
of the most ancient as it is the most 
celebrated of the French allegorical 
poems. It contains seventy thousand 
verses, and was the composition of 
two poets, Guillaume de Lorris and 
Jean de Meun, the latter writing the 
sequel of the poem fifty years after 
the early part was composed. Guil- 
laume de Lorris died in 1260, his 
successor, Jean de Meun, galled 
Clopinel, was born in 1280. 

In the “ Romaunt de la Rose” the 
national taste for action and persona- 
tion was gratified. The author had 
a long dream in which a tissue of 
allegorical relations and adventures 
was brought to a happy conclusion, 
the characters being Lady Jdleness, 
Lvil Speaking, Danger, Felony, Base- 
ness, Hatred, and Avarice. No one 
in our days could wade through the 
tedious narrative, in which a number 
of abstract qualities show themselves 
and act according to their nature. 
In the middle ages it was looked on 
as a work of mental ingenuity and of 
profound moral philosophy, giving in 
allegorical action the most agreeable 
instruction. 

The apparently well-meaning 
writers who composed the “ Romance 
of the Rose” would, if they lived in 
our days, be obliged to seek a pub- 
lisher in whatever region of Paris 
corresponds to our Holywell-street, 
yet for centuries “ it was,” in the 
words of Sismondi, “ considered a 
masterpiece of wit, invention, and 
practical philosophy.” Besides the 
apparent design, not much more meri- 
torious than that of Ovid’s “Ars 
Amoris, Lorris was supposed to sha- 
dow out in his poem the highest 
theological mysteries. Lengthy com- 
mentaries were written on it, and a 
key discovered in which, under the 
guise of human love, the influence of 
grace, the joys of paradise, and the 
union of the creature to its Creator 
by the bonds of spiritual love were 
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depicted. At last, with a change in 
the fashions of literature, came a sus- 
picion that the allegory did not tend 
to edification in its teaching. Jean 
Gerson, Chancellor of the University 
of Paris, and one of the ablest theo- 
logians of his day, denounced the 
scope and the descriptions of the 
poem, and other churchmen followed 
suite. Still preachers were found 
who mingled passages of the poem 
with their pulpit discourses. 

The “Roman de la Rose,” possessed 
little of what would be considered 
poetry in these later days.. Imagina- 
tion is scarcely seen at all at work ; 
no preference was shown to the bright 
or poetic aspect of things ; there was 
no groupings of harmonious images ; 
no setting of contrasts in strong oppo- 
sition ; no flinging round all an atmos- 
phere of glowing hue through which 
everything appeared ennobled and di- 
vested of commonplace. The narra- 
tive was related with clearness, sim- 
plicity, elegance, exactness of expres- 
sion, and all was imbued with a 
quality of abstract sentiment, which 
at that time appeared, to the French, 
to embody the essence of poetry. 

The following literal version of the 
“Origin of Royalty” will manifest 
that the rhyme was the only quality 
of poetry possessed by the Jines— 

“Men divided the land between them- 
selves, 

And at first set up bounds; 

But even when they were fixing the 

limits, 

Many times they fought among them- 

selves, 

And each carried away what he could. 

The strongest had the largest share. 

At last they agreed that they would ap- 

point 

Some one who would guard the bounds, 

And who would take up malefactors, 

And render such justice to complainants 

As none would dare to gainsay.” 


Here are some lines descriptive of 
Dame Beauty— 
“ This lady bore the name Beauty, 
She was neither dark nor brown, 
But as bright as the moon 
Is, compared with the other stars, 
Which seem little candles. 
Her flesh was as tender as the dew; 
Simple she was as a new bride, 
And white as the fleur de lis. 
The face was beautiful, sweet, and smooth, 
Delicate and graceful in outline ; 
Painted nor (the hair) combed it was not, 
For she was under no need 
Herself to paint nor to wash. 
Hair she had of a fair hue, and so long 
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That it curled and flowed to her heels ; 
Beautiful nose and mouth had she. 
Great sorrow touches me at heart 
When I remind myself of her beauty. 
Young she was, and very sweet spoken ; 
Wise, pleasant, gay, and agreeable, 
Graceful, polite, brisk, and adroit.” 

The title of the work was also in 

verse— 

“ This is the Romance of the Rose, 
Wherein all the art of love is contained ; 
Histories and authorities, 

And many sound opinions, well proved, 
Which has been newly 

Corrected, and sufficiently 

And well collocated moreover, 

As may be seen on every page.” 


There were many imitations of the 
“Romance of the Rose,” one of the 
most remarkable being Les 7'rois 
Pelerinages, composed by Guillaume 
de Guilleville, a Cistercian monk, be- 
tween 1330 and 1358. The whole is 
a terrible long dream, every pilgrim- 
age occupying ten or twelve thousand 
lines. The first pilgrimage occupies 
the life of man on earth ; the second, 
the fortunes of the soul after it has 
left the body ; the third, the life of 
our Saviour. The author took some 
hints from Dante, whose poem had 
lately appeared, but chose a strange 
guide. Virgil having been already 
appropriated, he was obliged to select 
Ovid. However, he used the rather 
immoral old poet as a stalking-horse, 
and not asa philosphic guide, as Dante 
chose to consider Virgil. 

The Bible (book) Guyot, written by 
Hugues de Bercy, surnamed Guyot, 
written about the same time, con- 
tained the book of Mandevie, or the 
amendment of the life, the book of 
the clergie, or of the sciences, and 
other books, through which wearying 
allegories taught tiresome common- 
places in morals. Guyot was no 
flatterer of the ladies. Thus he 
speaks of them in his poem. After 
remarking on their obstinacy and in- 
vincibility by reason, he says— 

Bk oer we. «> 0S bey 

To seek insight into their being and life, 

When even the sages in this point are 

blind. 

No woman has ever yet been conquered, 

Nor her opinion thoroughly known ; 

When her eye weeps her heart lauyhs. 

She values little what she says ; 

She has ever deceived the most wise. 

When I think of Solomon, 

Of Constantine, and of Samson, 

Whom women have so enthralled, 

I can’t be other than astonished.” 











It may seem surprising that the 
reading folk of the middle ages could 
have possessed such patience, and 
such a peculiarity of taste as to 
enable them to wade through such 
“Sloughs of Despond” as these in- 
terminable allegories, but the expla- 
nation is not far to be sought. 

“We must remember that the 
people of that day were almost 
entirely without books, and that there 
was nothing around them which 
could extend or awaken their ideas. 
A single work, a single volume, was 
the treasure of a whole mansion. 
In unfavourable weather it was read 
to a circle round the fire, and when 
it was finished the perusal was again 
commenced. The wit of the company 
was exercised in discovering its ap- 
plications, and in speculating upon 
its contents. No comparison with 
other works enabled them to form a 
judgment upon its merits. It was 
reverenced like holy writ, and they 
accounted themselves happy in being 
able to comprehend it, as though it 
were a great condescension in the 
author to accommodate himself some 
times to their capacities. Sismondi. 


SPECIMENS FROM THE FABLIAUX. 


In mentioning the obligations 
under which the Italians and others 
lie to the Trouvéres for all the loans 
obtained from their store-house of 
fictions, it must not be left out of 
mind that they themselves were 
borrowers from the Dolopathos, or 
the “King and his Seven Wise 
Masters,” which was brought from 
the east and translated into Latin in 
the tenth or eleventh century. The 
stories brought by the Moors into 
Spain, as may be supposed, made 
their way across the Pyrenees. The 
Arabs and Spaniards enjoyed man 
truces, and treated each other with 
respect, and frequently with much 
civility, and communicated their tra- 
ditionary fictions to each other. 

The pleasant “Lay of Aristotle,” 
by Henry d’Andelay, came in all 
pos from the Arabians to the 

rouvéres. With the Arabs, Alex- 
ander and the Greeks, celebrated for 
science or warlike deeds, have always 
been popular. 

Alexander, overcome with love for 
an eastern lady, gives up his con- 

uests, as at a later day did Julius 
sesar for Cleopatra. His chevaliers, 
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annoyed by their forced idleness, in a tower, and thus are her sorrows 
request Aristotle to rouse him from described by the story-teller :— 


his indolence. The sage does so, 
and the warrior renounces the society 
of his enslaver » it is only for a short 
time, however. Memory brings her 
image before him, invested with such 
a powerful charm that he again seeks 
her presence. She finds out to whom 
she is indebted for the separation, 
and resolves to punish him. She 
exercises her fascinations on the 
poor old philosopher, who finds all 
endeavours to escape her tyranny 
useless. She tells him she has taken 
a whim to enjoy an airing on a saddle 
placed on his back, guiding her steed 
with a chaplet of flowers for a 
bridle. The poor old slave has no 
will but hers, and thus he is dis- 
covered by his royal pupil, and 
punished for his interference by the 
derision of king and chiefs. 
The following lines present a 
literal version of portions of the 
leasant Conte as it exists in the old 
rench of Henri d’Andelay :— 
“ But it was not that her memory 
Quitted him together with her sight. 
Love recalled to his mind and to his eyes 
Her fair countenance, her grace, 
In which no trace could be found 
Of malice nor evil. 
Smooth brow, more clear than crystal, 
Fine shape, lovely mouth, blonde hair. 
* Ah!’ he cried, ‘ how the mischief 
Do they expect me to endure life !” 


“ Said the lady, ‘ You must achieve 
For me a very different thing, 
If you are really possessed by love ; 
For a great desire has seized me 
To use you as a steed, 
On this turf, in this garden ; 
* And I will,’ said the damsel, 
‘That a saddle should be laid on your 
back 
To make the thing seemly.’” 


The early portion of Aucassin and 
Nicolette is one of the finest speci- 
mens of the abilities of the Trou- 
véres. They occasionally handled 
chivalrous themes, and painted love 
in the style which would find favour 
with Don Quixote himself. Aucas- 
sin, son of the Count of Beaucai 
has fallen under the displeasure o 
his father by his attachment to a 
young beauty whose parents are un- 

own. The Count has her confined 


“Nicolette is in prison placed, 
In a chamber with gray-vaulted ceiling, 
Built with much skill, 
And painted in Mosaic. 
Against the marble-cased window 
Came to lean the sorrowful maid. 
Fair and glossy hair 
She had, and the rose at dawn 
Was not so fresh in colour as her skin. 
A fairer maid could not be seen. 
She looked through the window, 
And beheld the rose in blow, 
And the birds singing their lays, 
When thus complained the orphan :— 
* Ah, unhappy that I am! 
And wherefore am I placed in prison? 
Aucassin, dear youth, my lord, 
I am your faithful love, 
And by you I am not hated. 
For you I am placed in prison, 
In this room, gray-vaulted. 
I shall here wear out my days, 
And my heart shall never change, 
For I shall ever be yourtrue love.’” 


The troubadours and the crusaders 
of course excelled the mere metrical 
story-tellers of the Langue d’Oil in 
the essential qualities of poetry in 
metre, in phraseology, and in poetic 
conceits, but they did not enjoy 
their invention, nor their wit, nor 
their naivété, nor their powers of 
irony. From the third song of the 
Vidame* de Chartres we furnish a 
literal version of a lady’s portrait by 
her devoted knight :— 


“ Listen, noble chevaliers, 
Freely I shall sketch for you 
The image of my beauty. 
Her name you shall not know from me, 
But if by chance you meet the lady, 
Easily you will recognise her 
By this faithful portrait. 


“ Her hair, lovely as threads of gold, 
Is neither too long nor too short, 
It falls in wavy curls. 
Beneath her brow, white as the lily, 
Where you see neither line nor wrinkle, 
Are placed her fine shaped eyebrows, 
The triumphal arches of the world. 


“ Her blue, attractive, laughing eyes, 

Sometimes dart proud and severe glances, 

Opening and closing in measured 
movements. 

By love itself they are expanded. 

The eyelashes are sweet nets, 

And hearts of all kinds are lost, falling in 
Through the lovely aperture. 


* Vidame; one who enjoys the temporalities of a bishopric on condition of defending 
the territory against outer attacks. 
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“Tf I know more I shall not say more, 
For speech too free would offend 
The confidence of love. 
For no chevalier of honour 
Should fail in duty to his lady, and to 
the Lord, 
Without deserving the chastisement of 


And rigorous penance.” 
CLAIMS OF THS TROUVERES EXAMINED. 

There is something not yet fully 
accounted for in the success and wide 
diffusion of the literature of the 
Norman-French people. A band of 
warlike men occupy a portion of 
France, and after a couple of cen- 
turies of possession they seem to have 
lost all recollection of the lands, and 
the legends, and the worship of their 
ancestors. They seize on the tradi- 
tional literature of a people in their 
neighbourhood, of a temperament 
a mental conformation as different 
as possible from their own. They 
assimilate it to their own tastes and 
aspirations, diffuse it through oral 
and written channels in the country 
of their adoption, and it is eagerly 
embraced and naturalized among 
neighbouring kingdoms, with whom 
their intercourse is not over frequent 
nor friendly. 

But they do more than make their 
own of an alien literature, and ren- 
der it ” pe They select an ener- 
getic and noble character among the 
sovereigns of their adopted country ; 
they surround him with chivalrous 
characters, and make several of these 
individuals, centres of heroic roman- 
ces, and these fictions are immediately 
adopted by the writers of the prin- 
cipal states of Europe. However, the 
empire of the Norman-French roman- 
cers is not yet sufficiently complete. 
These heroic lays are too long to be 
recited during one evening to the in- 
mates of a palace or castle. They 
can only be published in small num- 
bers, and the readers of the published 
MS. works are few, owing to the 
necessary high price of every copy. 
This barrier to the ambition of the 
energetic Trouvére is got over by the 
invention or adaptation of shorter 
tales and legends, to be recited or 
read, each story, or perhaps two or 
three during the course of one even- 
ing, in palace, castle, or house of rich 
franklin or merchant. These shorter 
compositions, consisting of saintly 
legends, knightly adventures, and 
domestic stories, mostly of a lasciv- 
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ious character, are even, as the longer 
compositions, widely diffused, and 
imitated or translated by foreign 
compilers later in time. 

Can it be possible that this gift of 
invention, and this literary activity 
were conferred on the descendants of 
one Scandinavian colony at a certain 
epoch, all the other offshoots of that 
restless and plundering race, and the 
peoples of _— generally, being 
unthought of by Apollo, or whoever 
has the office of the distribution of 
such questionable boon? By no 
means. The Normans on coming 
into France found it inhabited by the 
descendants of the early Celte and 
of the Francs, distantrelatives of their 
own, both races and their united 
progeny being abundantly provided 
with fictions, legendary, traditional, 
domestic, and heroic. The Norman 
bards and story-tellers were not 
specially gifted with powers of literary 
creation no more than their contem- 
poraries throughout Europe. For- 
getting or neglecting everything con- 
nected with the lives and worship of 
their ancestors, they eagerly adopted 
the traditions and literature of the 
people among whom their lot was 
now cast. 

We find no instance of that min- 
strel vivacity of theirs till after the 
conquest of England. The Bretons, 
rejoicing in the humiliation of the 
descendants of their ancestors’ op- 
amen, showed friendship to the 

orman cause on every possible 
occasion, brought forth their own 
legendary treasures, and the gratified 
vanity of the descendants of the 
ancient Britons probably gave the 
first impulse to the adaptation of the 
romantic and legendary literature 
already in existence among the Ar- 
moricans and the united families of 
the Francs and Celts of the northern 
division of Old Gaul. Previous to, 
and contemporary with the Norman 
settlement in France, British and 
Armorican minstrels were in request 
at the courts of the French kings. 
Com ions in the spoken tongue 
of the country were beginning to 
occupy the pens of scribes, and hes 
different concurring circumstances, 
more than any peculiar excellence in 
the minstrels of the Norman-French 
people, produced the publication and 

pularising of the Arthurian and 
arlovingian romances, and the 
Fabliaux. 
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